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Articte L—THE INFLUENCE OF THE CRUSADES 
UPON EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


IN all ages of the world the conquests of war have received 
honor and glory. In this present nineteenth century the tri- 
umphs of commerce are the praise of the civilized world. Yet 
through war as well as through commerce are exchanges made; 
and valuable commodities, from unseen treasure chambers, pass 
between the combatants, and remain as memorials of past 
warfare. Behind the material splendors of victory, there hide 
subtle, and yet more permanent glories of spiritual conquest, 
and the subjugation of new intellectual domains. The king- 
dom of knowledge is enlarged and made more universal ; and 
allies and vassals of different races minister to the tastes and 
necessities of their new masters. . 

The old wars of the Romans and Carthaginians, of the 
Romans and Britons and Gauls, brought knowledge in their 
train, but the commerce of mind, the enriching merchandise of 
literature, and the fact that the souls of opponents grow 
opulent by exchange, was splendidly illustrated by the wars of 
the Crusades. We say merchandise, and use the word not merely 
in its présent meaning, but also as Comines used it, signifying 
a “negotiation, a friendly reciprocity between princes.” 
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These wars of the Crusades which extended over many years, 
and renewed by different generations, left five millions of men 
buried on the hills and plains of Asia, made the Orient and the 
Occident acquainted; nay more, they brought about an ex- 
change of ideas, of habits, of civilization, and even of language. 

These wars at the time seemed an unmitigated calamity. 
Such waste of energy, such waste of spiritual love and passion, 
such waste of life and blood and treasure, to accomplish so 
little, was never seen. But enthusiasm and heroism are never 
wasted. God is never prodigal of courage, of virtue. of sacri- 
fice, but to secure ultimate good. It was the isolation of 
nations from each other throughout Europe, that produced the 
barbarism of the Dark Ages, and with intercourse, though of a 
warlike kind, came intelligence, liberality, politeness, generos- 
ity, and honor. The nations who fought each other acquired 
mutual respect and admiration for each other. The Musselman 
infidels were more courteous and refined than the Christian 
knights. Their delicious climate, their luxury of dress and life, 
their tents, their horse-trappings, and, above all, their gorgeous 
architecture, and their love of science and song, opened the eyes 
of the Crusaders to the superiority of the Saracens. When 
Richard Coeur de Lion from England, and Saladin the Saracen 
from Arabia, met and exchanged knightly courtesy, and after- 
ward matched the English battle-axe against the Damascene 
scimetar, to show what each could do with the weapons of his 
country, it was a merchandise, a negotiation of princes, also a 
commerce and exchange of knowledge and experience. And 
the influence of the crasades upon the invaders is especially 
marked in the literature that broke out into flame all over 
Europe, after the painful physical struggle of the Crusade 
wars was over, and comparative peace and rest gave opportu- 
nity for culture and enjoyment. 

It will be of importance to show first the condition of Civili- 
zation in Arabia and her dependencies, at this time, and after- 
ward to allude to the Barbarism of Europe, that one may 
better understand the source and strength of the imported 
wine of knowledge which woke new life in the thin, cold, 
northern veins. Rome had been conquered and devastated by 
the Goths and Huns under Alarie and Attila. The Latin lan- 
guage had become debased by the conquerors, and was barba- 
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rous and provincial. Vulgar dialects of conquered nations, 
indifferent to literature, and careless of bequeathed treasures 
of art, usurped its place, when Mahomet began his wars of con- 
quest. When he finished his course of fire and sword, the 
Empire of the Caliphs had spread East and West. It possessed 
the East, the country of the Magi and Chaldeans where the 
star of the East arose, whence the first light of literature had 
shone over the earth. It held fertile Egypt with its temples of 
science, its magicians and priests, and the storehouses of the 
Pharaohs against famine of all sorts. It owned Asia Minor 
with her gorgeous cities, beautiful and terrible to see; that fair 
smiling land of the fig and the orange, the peach and the 
almond ; it penetrated the burning plains of Africa, the land of 
eloquence and subtle intellect. Mahomet’s flight from Mecca 
to Medina, which is called the Hegira. corresponds with the 
year 622 of our era, and the library of Alexandria was said to 
to have been burnt by Amrou, the General of the Caliph 
Omar in 641. Ali, the fourth Caliph from Mahomet, began to 
protect letters. His rival and successor, Moahwihah of the 
dynasty of the Onomiades, did more for them, but hardly a 
century from the time of the barbarian outrage on the Alex- 
andrian library, the family of the Abbassides, who mounted the 
throne of the Caliphs in 750, introduced a passionate love of 
art, of science, and of poetry. This was the age in Arabia 
which corresponds in brilliancy to the age of Pericles in 
Greece, the Augustan age in Rome, to the time of the Medici 
in Italy and the Elizebethan period in England,—perhaps the 
time of Louis fourteenth in France. 

Haroun al Raschid acquired a glorious name by his love for 
letters. The historian Elmacin assures us that he never under- 
took a journey without carrying with him at least a hundred 
men of science in his train. He never built a mosque without 
attaching a school to it, a custom which the Roman Catholics 
emulate in our day. His successors followed his example, and 
thus was built a chain of academies which stretched all along 
the Mediterranean shore. His son, Al Mamoun, carried his 
father’s enthusiasm to a yet greater fervor. Masters, translators, 
and commentators formed his court, which seemed rather a 
learned academy than the seat of government in a warlike 
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empire. When this Caliph dictated the terms of peace to the 
Greek Emperor, Michael the Stammerer, the tribute he de- 
manded was a collection of Greek authors. Hundreds of 
camels might be seen entering Bagdad laden with manuscripts. 
Al Mamoun was a superb mathematician, and two of bis co- 
laborers measured the earth. The Elements of Astronomy were 
prepared by the Caliph Alfragan, and the astronomical tables of 
Al Merwasi were written by two of his courtiers. This generous 
and enlightened monarch was as humane as he was learned, and 
said to one of his relatives who had revolted against him and 
tried to usurp the throne: “If it were known what pleasure I 
experience in granting pardon, all who have offended against me 
would come and confess their crimes.” It was not strange, with 
such a Caliph, that literature gained such a hold on the Arabian 
mind. His city of Bagdad, the capital of the nation, the home 
of the Caliphs, was the capital and the home of letters also. 
Balkh, Ispahan, and Samarcand were the abodes of science, 
and Alexandria had twenty schools of philosophy. 

Thus when Attila and Alaric conquered Rome, learning, 
wounded in the house of its friends, fled from Italy and found 
asylums at Bagdad and Cufa, It had been scorned and beaten 
with many stripes by the Northern Barbarians, but the Sara- 
cens rescued the maltreated but still vital sufferer; built mag- 
nificent hospitals for Greek and Roman literature, and nursed 
it to health again. Once restored to health and vigor they fell 
in love with it, wooed and wedded it, and sent a fresh brood of 
splendid vitality all over Europe. In the cities of Cairo, Fez, and 
Morocco, the magnificent Saracenic architecture adorned these 
divine temples of instruction. This architecture, so imaginative, 
so elegant, so etherial, is still the admiration of those travelers 
who go to enjoy or study the cities of Spain. It has survived 
Gothic Kings and Arabian Emirs, Jewish Rabbis and Castilian 
Monarchs, the destructive religious wars of Christians and 
Moors, which alternately tore down the respective symbols of 
the two creeds and wilfully obliterated all signs of them, how- 
ever beautiful, and almost defying time itself; for the pagan 
element of the crescent arch, the symbol of a Goddess, stands as 
a historical footprint of the Moors, in the midst of those splen- 
did Gothic cathedrals which Sir Christopher Wren himself con- 
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fesses were “derived from the Moors.” History, geography, nu- 
mismatics, medicine, botany, optics, and metallurgy, were all 
Arabic sciences. Abou Ryal al Byrouny, who died in the year 
941, traveled forty years to study mineralogy, and _ his treatise 
on precious stones is even now a rich storehouse of facts and 
observations. Aben al Biithav of Malaga, devoted himself to 
botany, traveling all over Europe, Africa, and remote Asia. 
His three volumes were the first good treatise on strict natural 
history every written. He died in 1248 at Damascus. where he 
was superintendent of the gardens of the Prince. Chemistry 
was their invention, gunpowder was their discovery; the com- 
pass was used by them in the eleventh century. The Arabic 
numerals came from India through Arabia ; and paper, at first 
made only of silk, came from China through Arabia at Samar- 
cand, where it was first manufactured, to Mecca. At this place, 
Joseph Amrou, used cotton in its manufacture. Spain eagerly 
seized on this new commodity, and the town of Sativa in the 
kingdom of Valencia, was renowned for its beautiful product, 
in which flax, which was abundant in Spain, had been substi- 
tuted for cotton. In the time of Alfonso X, King of Castile, 
paper mills were established in Christian Spain, from whence 
the invention passed in the fourteenth century only to Trevisa 
and Padua. Just think for one moment what changes in the 
civilization of Europe were wrought by the Arabic numerals, 
gunpowder, and paper. But they were so universally known 
in Arabia, that their inventors never claimed their honors. It 
is pitiful to remember that, locked up in a strange language, in 
foreign and even hostile custody, there are in the Escurial, 
thousands of manuscripts, telling of all this glory of discovery, 
of science, of poetry, which but a few scholars, scattered here 
and there, can read, and to which even they cannot have 
access. The poison of luxury lurked in all this splendor, and 
has wrought death to the vitality of the race. The Arabic 
nation exists no longer. Wandering Bedouins, oppressed by a 
Pacha, ravage the lands almost like wild beasts. The Euro- 
pean libraries hold all that is left of the Arabian literature, 
aud slavery and ignorance rule that beautiful soil. 

Let us now see what the Crusaders brought back to Europe 
as the result of their labors, and battles, and sufferings) They 
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went for one thing, a stone, and returned with another, bread, 
and from the birthplace of the race they won true treasures of 
life. Instead of possessing a dead tomb, they brought a living 
soul, that breathed apon their dullness and ignorance and super- 
stition until they were born again into knowledge and feeling. 
Among other things they enriched the gardens of Europe with 
new and delicious fruits. The peach, the pear, the plum, the 
nectarine, the apricot, the grape, came with the lilies and roses 
and passion-flowers to live with the English crab-apple and 
field daisy. The damask (Damascene) rose still bears the name 
of its city, Damascus. The pretty white flowered hedgerows 
of prim, seen all over Europe and even in America, are the 
Arabian privet, meaning privacy, which the rude humor of 
the English soldier seeing the seclusion of the seraglios, 
rechristened when he brought it to his sweetheart or wife. 
These are but hints in the direction of agriculture, which the 
Moors carried to a high pass, studying the laws of climate 
production, the growth of plants and animals, and reducing 
experience toa science. The Crusaders brought back the rudi- 
mentary knowledge of many different sciences, since carried, 
after many centuries, to perfection. But the most enduring 
stimulus of all, was given in the world of literature. The rich 
Orient mind so fertilized the practical Occident, that the return- 
ing tide of the armies that swept over Europe was like the 
spring freshet of a river, bringing alluvial soil, and strange new 
seed and even a chemical solvent of the strong rocks of the 
Teutonic mind. The fervent imaginative, dreamy nature of 
the East, acted upon the swift ratiocination of the West, and 
seemed to transport the luxuriant Paradise of the South to the 
gloomy, savage North. 

It is quite worth while to see if we cannot recognize the 
trade mark of some of these importations, ‘They shine through 
the literature most plainly, as sometimes in stratified rock or 
any marked geologic deposit, there runs a vein of volcanic 
origin ; or as boulders swept from a mountain side are found 
far off among stones with which they have no kinship. 

Of the Arabian metallurgy we find abundant traces. Spen- 
ser's story of the wall of brass that Merlin intended to build 
about Carmoethen, in the third book of the Faery Queen, is one. 
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Merlin was called away and slain by the Lady of the Lake, but 
he left his friends at work around their brazen cauldrons, under 
a rock among the woody cliffs of Dynevor, to keep busy until 
their master returns If you listen at a chink or cleft of the 
rock, you will hear them. Wayland Smith in Scott’s novel of 
Kenilworth is a worker in metals. Friar Bacon’s brass head, 
Queen Canace horse, the brand Excalibur, the magic lance are 
all gifts of Arabia to English literature. The sword of Orlando, 
Durandal, or Dumidana, the body of Ferragus rendered in- 
vulnerable by enchantment, are all found in the French Chroni- 
cles of Turpin, and from thence Ariosto took them to use in the 
Orlando Furioso. 

Incantations abound, from the witches in Macbeth, through 
the dramas of Dryden, and one of the latest productions of 
English literature, “The Inauspicious Day” by Augusta Webs- 
ter turns upon Astrology. 

The Arabians were advanced students in optics although they 
never divined the real source of light, but thought that the eye 
emitted something, as the throat the voice. The wonders of 
the spectroscope would have astounded their theories, yet 
Alhagen wrote seven books on perspective. The Roman mirror 
mentioned by Chaucer, is an Arabian fiction. The mirror of 
glass of the strange knight is the same. It appears in Caxton’s 
Troye boke, ‘“‘a looking-glass having such vertue.” Camoens, 
in the Lusiad, has a globe shown to Vascode Gama. Cornelius 
Agrippa and the magical glass where he showed Geraldine 
reading to Surrey; the glassy globe which Merlin presented to 
King Ryence, which showed the approach of enemies and 
hidden treasures, is the same thing. Akin to this mirror of 
glass or globe, are Giamschad’s cups of crystal, glass, and metal, 
which were cups of divination. The cup of Joseph which was 
hidden in Benjamin's sack, was probably one of these divining 
cups. The beryl to which Shakespeare alludes is the same. 
The burning glass and ring of Canace are Arabic in origin. 
The buckler of the Arabian giant, Ben Gian, is as famous 
among the orientals as Achilles among the Greeks. This was 
made by the fabrications of Astronomy. 

Medicine came from Arabia through the Jews of Spain. 
The Arabic translations of Galen and Hippocrates, and the 
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translations of Aviceur, Averroes, Serapion, Andere, and Rhasis 
into Latin, brought the doctrines of these schools into all the 
monasteries of Europe. The monks were the leeches and 
chirurgeons of the day, and they spread abroad the Saracenic 
researches in chemistry, botany, drugs, and surgery. Indeed 
the learned teachers of the laity traveled into Spain to study 
in the Arabic schools, and the legends say that the Emperor 
Charlemagne himself went to Toledo for a wife, and brought 
thence Galiana, who had been splendidly educated by the great 
astronomer, Al Sarcal, who planned an artificial pond which 
by the running in and out of water, indicated the time of the 
day and the full of the moon. From her he acquired true 
respect for literature, and the love of this Spanish bluestocking 
induced him to teach his daughters to read. He caused many 
Arabic books to be translated into Latin, and as he was as 
patriotic as he was liberal, as large minded as he was large 
framed and thewed, made also a collection of French national 
songs, that kept alive the love of glory, the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of great actions, that vitality of imagination, and that 
belief in the marvellous which inspired at last a whole race 
with poetic impulse; imposed the duty of seeking adventure 
upon the heroic, and sowed the seeds of that chivalrous spirit 
which grew to such height afterward. The poet Eginhard is 
said to have suggested this to him. 

Astrology shines out all starry, over the literature of this 
aftertime. The very name of the castle of Montiel (the “ Zower 
of Stars”) in the Sierra Modena, is a relic of Astrology. Mr. 
Hare says, “the imagination is unable to conceive anything 
more quiet and calm and unassuming” than the assemblies of 
astrologers that gathered within this fortress—‘“ an assembly 
corresponding with the brightness of the stars that seem to 
crown its lofty battlement—a procession of angelic spirits, of 
which an exquisite and perfect emblem may be found in that 
host of white robed pilgrims which travel along the vault of 
the mighty sky.” On the northern coast of Cornwall, the walls 
of Tintadiel Castle on its rocky peninsula may still be seen; 
although the land of Leonois, the birthplace of Tristan, is now 
forty fathoms under water; this castle of tin had six stories, 
and the lady to whom it belonged was an enchantress and 
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astrologer. In “Minstrel Love,” La Motte Fonque makes the 
hero Balder a poet and astrologer who lives in a tower. The 
Crusaders come en masse with their army into this story, and 
in consonance with the untraveled ignorance of the time repre- 
sented, the Saracens are described as the very spirits of evil 
let loose. In Ivanhoe, the Crusader and the Templar figure 
singly. This idea of the astrologer, with his elevated gaze, 
simple and severe pleasures, and devout contemplation is 
wholly Eastern. Their respect for the precious seed thought, 
their belief in the spiritual essence of man, their contempt for 
the mere delight which dies and leaves no germ of value behind 
it, is in the strongest contrast with the utilitarianism, as well as 
the hearty animalism of the Teutonic mind. The fondness of 
the Arabian mind for poetry was excessive, but the thoughtful 
character of their intellects made them turn to treatises in verse 
in grammar, medicine, and even mathematics and theology. 
The splendor of their imagination was.ethical and produced 
chiefly moral and didactic poems. They have no Epic poem; 
and but a few bits of satirical dialogue constitute all their dra- 
matic poetry. The catalogue, in the Escurial, of Arabian poems 
is twenty-four volumes, and they do not contain a single epic, 
comedy, or tragedy. Firdusi’s poems of sixty thousand coup- 
lets, the hero of which is the Persian Hercules, Rustam, is the 
nearest approach to an epic. Cyrus under his Arabian name of 
Afrisiab conducts the war. They have no plays, thus standing 
in direct contrast to the English mind which flowered most 
naturally and richly in drama. With all their fondness for love 
poems they seem to have known nothing of Ovid, nor the lyric 
grace of Sappho and Anacreon. 

The number of poets was extraordinary. In the reign of the 
Abbassides there flourished a bright assemblage of bards, 
chivalrous lovers, and romantic princesses. Motanabbi of Cufa, 
styled the prince of poets, and Khalilihor-Ahmed who first 
subjected verse to regular rule, the Caliphs of Bagdad, the 
Sultans of Mosul, Aleppo, Seville and Cordova cultivated this 
elegant art with the greatest ardor. So afterward did the 
monarchs of France, Spain, and England. The lives of the 
poets written by Abul Abbas, son of the Caliph Motassem, 
notice one hundred and thirty of them. The fragments of a work 
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called the theatre of the poets, originally consisting of twenty-four 
volumes, are left. Hejras composed a biography of Arabian 
bards in fifty volumes; Safadi another in thirty. There were 
many women who wrote with elegance and genius. Valadata, 
a princess, was the Arabian Sappho. Aysha, -Labana, Satia, 
Algasama, and Maria, the Arabian Corinna, were all famous, 
not merely in poetry, but in philosophy and mathematics. 

This glance at the breadth and elevation of Saracenic culture, 
these facts which illustrate their superiority in means, method, 
and enthusiasm for study, prepare the reader in a measure to 
apprehend their effect on the European mind. Bel Rio the 
Queen of Saba longed to see the wisdom of Solomon. She 
stands as the representative of the Eastern mind ; astir for know- 
ledge, aflame for art, with a feminine love also for poetry and 
flowers. 

The culture of Europe had at this time but two elements. 
There was the rude classicism of the monk, and the endless 
disputes in a circle of the school-men. Creative power had 
died out and the mumbling of dog Latin, and discussions as to 
how many angels could stand on the point of a needle at once, 
without jostling each other, occupied the ignorant piety of the 
convents. Then came this spiritual influence from the East, 
this voice of song which called the dry bones together out of 
their graves, and clothed them anew with flesh. 

It would be natural then, to expect great influence upon the 
Northern languages from all this new knowledge, and a great 
stimulus toward poetry. New words came to express new 
thoughts and exotic names were naturalised with exotic impor- 
tations. We shall find our expectations gratified in a recipro- 
cal fresh growth of language and also in the fresh literature, 
that spring from the irruption of, the Northern barbarians with 
their stern sense of religious duty, and religious conquest, upon 
the voluptuous, musical, languid Caucasian. 

The European languages first felt this renaissance or renewal 
of vitality. The Eastern mind is religious in sentiment, and 
metaphysical, and fond of imagery. Their copious, rich and 
flexible language is very rich in its vocabulary. They have, for 
instance, two hundred words that denote a serpent, five hundred 
that signify a lion, and a thousand different expressions for a 
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sword. Imagine the stimulus of these fresh forms of speech, 
and the growth and enrichment of language! The patois de- 
scended from the Latin, as its name, the Romance (Roman) 
tongue implies, gradually expanded into the beautiful and noble 
Italian, the accurate and clear French, the rich and strong Eng- 
lish, the philosophical and critical German. It would be most 
interesting to trace the magical springing of the lovely Trouba- 
dour verse, starting from the soldier’s rude ballads in the im- 
pure Latin, and ending in Pierre Vidal, or Walther von Vogel- 
weide; a delightful task, involving not merely language, but 
history on all sides, and the vital growth of nations. 

One of the soldiers’ songs, written in barbarous Latin, was 
composed in Italy in 871, by a follower of the Emperor Louis 
XL. to excite a mutual emulation to rescue him from his cap- 
tivity when he was put in prison by his ally, Adelgizo, Duke 
of Benevento. Spain received this first impetus of the Moors, 
which thrilled through the land. Her first response was to neglect 
the Latin language which had heretofore been the study of 
scholars. She was captivated by the oriental imagery and 
splendid pomp of the strangers, and her earliest long poem, the 
Song of the Cid, was written, not in the old classic forms, but 
in the romantic spirit, and in new forms of versification. 

The Italian gamut probably came from Arabia, through the 
Moors of Spain. The Arabian reciters who accompanied the 
recitations of their poems with their instruments were the fore- 
runners of the Troubadours, as the jongleurs were afterward 
their caricaturists. But Spain’s great efforts in literature came 
later. It took the great discovery of the new continent by 
Columbus, and the ardent thirst for discovery that preceded 
and followed that event, the hope and the fruition, to stir the 
phlegm of the saturnine Spaniard. Then came Calderon and 
his peers. But Spain accepted the chivalry of the Moors, the 
studiousness, the architecture, the agriculture as no other 
country did. She also took the bad as well as the good. The 
position of women even now in that country, held in fond and 
proud half-slavery, valued as a thing, and not a person, and 
treated as a child incapable of self-government; the unequal 
relation of men and women, is a direct and unfortunate inher- 
itance from the seraglio and the harem of later Mohammedan 
life. 
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But Spain received the Arabian spirit in better things, and 
the learned teachers of the clergy and laity in France traveled 
to that country to study in the Arabic schools. Then Char- 
lemagne brought that spirit to France, and powerful in all 
ways as he was, he transfused it into French life. From thence 
the Normans took it to England. 

This awakening of letters in France was shown by the Trou- 
badour literature. Her soil first responded to the Arabian 
germs of poetry and blossomed with beautiful flowers. These 
were always garden blooms, trimmed and decked with taste 
and order, and not at all like English meadows of cowslips and 
daisies. 

The French Troubadours with the natural tendency to sys- 
tem of the French mind, first reduced the different dialects to 
a regular homogeneous form which, more or less modified in 
different nations, was called the Romance tongue. The Pro- 
vengal was the earliest form of this new speech, and it was 
born and brought up at the court of Boson, King of Sicily, 
from 872 to 887. Number and accent of syllables, in their 
verse, took the place of the quantities and emphasis of Greek 
and Latin verse, and these laws of versification which the 
Troubadours discovered extended to all the new poetic litera- 
ture of the North or the South of Europe. 

There is something in the mechanical construction of verse 
that is connected in some strange, mysterious way with our 
sensibilities and the deep emotions of our soul. This sym- 
metry, this proportion, this subtle relation of sound and sense, 
and soul, is before all knowledge, and primary even to con- 
scious perception of beauty. The child, the infant in arms 
feels it in the rhythmical rocking of one person, instead of 
another's irregularity of motion, and Mother Goose, softly sung 
will lull a baby to sleep when any prose chanted in the same 
monotony will fail of the charm. Sismondi, says most truly, 
that “Rhyme is a perpetual appeal to our memory and our 
expectations.” It stirs the imagination; it wakes up old sen- 
sations and makes us long for new ones. Rhyme, as we shall 
by and by show, is an Arabian gift. 

This Provengal tongue broke out at once into song. The 
Counts of Provence and the first sovereigns of Europe emulated 
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each other as Troubadours. They were heroes in war, and to 
the heroic element in others they addressed themselves, and 
love and glory, ardently beloved by the singers, woke echoes 
in the hearts of the hearers. Fugitives from the Moorish terri- 
tories, palmers who returned from a pilgrimage, knights from 
the wars, and students from the universities of Spain and 
Morocco, were the teachers of princes. To express devotion 
to one’s mistress, martial ardor, and independence of soul was 
enough. They were steeped in these sentiments, and words 
flowed naturally from their lips These poets, who had no 
learning, who could not even read the missals, who were 
ignorant of history, mythology, and customs, but who felt 
deeply these sweet and universal sentiments, were musical and 
harmonious. 

The most distinguished of these warrior poets was William 
IX, Count of Poitou and Duke of Aquitaine, whose works St. 
Pelaye has collected, but Frederic Barbarossa, Richard I, 
Alfonso II, and Peter III. of Arragon, Frederic of Sicily, all 
were royal singers. 

The accounts of the public festivals of music were very 
beautiful. A cirenlar, calling for a Troubadour tournament, 
would be addressed to all the cities of the Langue’ d’oc, written 
in both prose and verse, to give notice that on the lst of May, 
a golden violet would be given as a prize to the author of the 
best poem in the Provengal language. Once Arnaud Vidal of 
Castelmaudary took the golden violet for his song to the 
Virgin. In 1825, the Capitouls announced three prizes. The 
violet of gold for the first prize for the best song; the eglantine 
(the flower of the Spanish jasmine) of silver for the best sur- 
vente or pastoral poem, and last the joy flower, the yellow and 
fragrant blossom of the thorn acacia, as the reward of the best 
ballad. These flowers were more than a foot high and were 
carried on a pedestal of silver-gilt, on which were engraved 
the arms of the city of Toulouse, where these graceful festivals 
were held. How lovely this tourmex of song held in the open 
air, and what charming devices and rewards for poets! This 
Academy of Floral Games survived until Sismondi’s time, 
although it seldom crowned any but French poets. It seems, 
in copying these flowers always from the same model, and not 
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from the living, blooming flower, the artist forgot what they 
represented ; the eglantine became a columbine, and the joy 
flower a marigold. Did the changes in the flowers typify the 
debasing of the art? 

This recital of mere personal feeling on a limited range of 
subjects soon exhausted itself. The jongleurs grew witty and 
ingenious. They employed singular and difficult rhymes, 
hyperbolical gallantry, the ingenious conceits of the brain, 
rather than the tenderness of the heart; in short, thought gave 
place to form. Poverty of idea seized on the splendor of verse 
which had been carried so far, and in two hundred of the later 
poets there is nothing found but barren sterility. The jong- 
leurs had corrupted the Troubadour poetry into a mere amuse- 
ment for the rich. From an art, verse became a trade, and 
laughter and entertainment succeeded to heroic recitals and 
died out in buffoonery. Pierre Vidal, so full of talent, of 
exquisite sensibility and harmony of style, bitterly laments 
the decay of poetry in his time. He had the ideal of the old 
Troubadour before him. He says: “ Poetry is the cultivation 
of high sentiment, the storehouse of universal philosophy, and 
the Troubadours are the instructors of nations.” ‘ Now men 
who exhibit apes and play legerdemain tricks are called jong- 
leurs.” How different from the days when The Romance of 
Merlin, The Romance of the St. Gréall, The Romance of Tris- 
tam, The Romance of Lancelot du Lac, were the subject of the 
Trouvéres song. William of Lowis’ Romaunt of the Rose, the 
most celebrated and most ancient of the allegorical poems, was 
founded on Arabian fiction grafted on northern chivalry, and 
though appalling in length and much abused by Petrarch, was 
immensely popular in its day. The squire’s tale of Cambuscan 
and his horse of brass, the favorite for Milton of all Chaucer’s 
tales, was Arabic, transmitted through French Trouvéres. But 
the Arabian spirit of imagination gave way before the French 
spirit of levity and at once decay began, and soon came death. 
Now its dry dust is hid in the pyramids of its early splendid 
workmanship. We attribute this to several causes. First, it 
had such slender resources of learning within itself. Secondly, 
no one great poet sprang up. like Dante in Italy, to unite all 
the mysticism of Catholicism, with all the mythology of Rome, 
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to blend the heart and temper of a knight, with the passions 
and interests of a statesman and patriot, and bring heaven and 
hell to illustrate and explain this mortal life and history. Such 
a master spirit would have ennobled the subjects and standards 
of verse, enlarged and enriched its themes, and given scope 
and venture to humbler minds. And third, after all, there is a 
certain poverty of poetic nature inherent in the French char- 
acter. They have adroit, nimble, and clever wit; their per- 
ceptions are acute, their conceptions clear, their sentiments 
delicate, and their taste exquisite, but—their work is shallow, 
glossy, and clever. They have neither profound imagination, 
or deep affections, and their verse never reaches or heats the 
soul. So Provencal poetry is dead and the Romance language 
is dead. It did not produce a single masterpiece, and among 
its crowd of agreeable poems, not one, more than another, takes 
hold on the memory. There are vast stores of Provengal man- 
useripts in the royal library of France, and one learned French- 
man, St. Pelaye, has devoted his life to making a partial col- 
lection of them, but no one cares to print his twenty-four 
volumes of manuscript, or examine the treasures of painful 
hand-writing, which he has left unexplored. The Romance 
tongue is dead, because those who wrote it could not endow it 
with vitality. The same qualities which shone then in the 
French character distinguish it now. M. Taine, in his sketch 
of the Normans, in his History of English Literature, has 
expressed these qualities so truly that we cannot forbear 
quoting, especially as he illustrates his statements by allusions 
to the Troubadour Romances. “He” (the Frenchman) ‘is 
deprived, or if you prefer it, he is exempt from those sudden 
half visions which disturb a man, and open up to him instanta- 
neously, vast, deep, and far perspectives. Images are excited 
by internal commotion; he not being moved, imagines not. 
He is only moved superficially ; he is without large sympathy ; 
he does not perceive an object as it is, complex and combined, 
but in parts with a discursive and superficial knowledge. That 
ts why no race in Europe is less poetical. Let us look at their 
Epies, none are more prosaic. They are not wanting in num- 
ber. The Song of Roland, Garin le Loherain, Ogier le Danois, 
Berthe aux Grand Pied. There is a library of them. Though 
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their manners are heroic, and their spirit fresh, though they 
have originality and deal in grand events, yet in spite of this, 
the narration is dull as that of the babbling Norman Chron- 
icles.’ Again, “shall we open the most ancient, the most 
original, the most eloquent, at the most moving point, the Song 
of Roland, when Roland is dying! The narrator is moved, 
and yet his language remains the same, smooth, accentless, so 
penetrated by the prosaic spirit and so void of the poetic. He 
gives an abstract of motives, a summary of events, a series of 
causes for grief, a series of causes for consolation.” ‘Their 
idea remains dry, they conceive the divisions of the subject 
one by one, without ever collecting them, as the Saxon would, 
in a rude, glowing impassioned fantasy. Nothing is more 
opposed to their genius than the genuine songs and profound 
hymns which the English monks were singing beneath the low 
vaults of their churches.” This, from a countryman and the 
critic of his time, reveals the causes of the death of French 
Troubadour minstrelsy. 

But in Italy, slower to receive the stimulus, there were 
growing stately growths of the soil, the time and the seed. 
The debased Latin tongue was fed with a new element from 
Arabia which harmonized with the popular dialects and became 
in the hands of Dante, a noble language. This composite lan- 
guage was afterward made by Petrarch, smooth, resonant, and 
powerful. They possessed works of art, the inheritance of old 
Rome, remains of architecture and sculpture, roads, aqueducts, 
and a martial history. They had a transmission of culture, a 
transfusion of learning, a legacy of letters, an inherited taste 
for learning born in their souls. The singers also were from 
the aristocracy, and born into culture and taste. They earlier 
comprehended the height of human knowledge, and with their 
eyes set toward the future, their hearts held on to their brilliant 
past. How they must have gloried in Cicero and Livy, and 
Tacitus and Virgil! Indeed Dante expresses this, where Sor- 
dello of Mantua, one of the great Troubadour poets of Jtaly 
(Browning’s hero) meets Virgil. “O Mantovano!” is the 
eager, passionate salutation of countrymen, the recognition of 
nationality. 

Also the religious empire of the world culminated in Italy 
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at this time, and all its imagination was pressed into the service 
of religion. Churches, processions, pictures, carvings, and 
music were all consecrated to the church of Rome. All this 
also stimulated the higher imagination, and the poetry took 
hold upon the upper world of thought and feeling, 

The influences of climate were potent elements of culture. 
The natural life is beautiful and free, and the spiritual life and 
the natural life acted and re-acted on each other. The spiritual 
life often has its highest action when the action of the nat- 
ural life is most vivid. The relations of medieval verse, art, 
architecture, and music, show the fire and rapture of the soul, 
kindled into glory by earth and heaven alike. 

All these influences combined to make Dante. His large, 
passionate, spiritual nature, could not spend itself in love 
poems, artificial madrigals, and labored sonnets, but passed to 
the mysteries of the invisible world, the secrets of the dead, and 
the three kingdoms thereof. From that day until this, all 
noble thoughtful souls turn to him with adoration and rever- 
ence. He binds to himself yearly, out of the centuries, his 
elect, who believe and tremble. His poem, “ The Divine Com- 
edy,” has been justly called the most sublime conception of the 
human intellect. A poet, he created his language, a trouvére, 
he found it. Petrarch then further softened and purified it, and 
his sonnets are still models of tender elegance. 

In alluding to the Arabian influence on Italy, Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso, a poem in forty-six cantos, should be noticed. 
It was wholly on the wars between the Christians and Moors ; 
as much so as the romances of Adenez, Morgante the Giani, the 
History of the Paladins, and the rest. 

The influence of these later Italian writers on English and 
German literature can be plainly traced. Chaucer, the traveled 
wit and scholar, borrows his stories boldly from Boccacio, who 
in his turn culled from ancient French fableaux ; or from the 
old Italian source of the Centi Novelli, or from a Latin transla- 
tion in the eleventh century of an Indian romance, under the 
title of Dolopathos, or the King and the Seven Wise Men. Pala- 
mon and Arcite is from an Italian source. Spenser and Milton 
also loved the Italian; and Milton’s sonnets are more Italian in 
their form than Shakespeare’s. 
VOL, XXXV. 14 
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We have come now to the branch of our subject which to 
an American is most interesting, the indebtedness of the Teu- 
tonic mind to Arabian culture. 

Apart from the great stimulus to mental activity and new 
forms of spiritual life, there was one transmission from the Le- 
vant, which impressed itself on all modern verse, namely, the 
use of rhyme. Rhyme belongs to southern languages which 
abound in vowels. The natural aptitude of northern lan- 
guages, which abound equally with consonants, is for allitera- 
tion. This can be proved by the earliest known verse of the 
Scandinavians as well as by the habits of verse of one of the 
latest English poets, William Morris. He has been much 
abused for this “trick” by ignorant critics who do not know 
that alliteration is the natural law of the Anglo Saxon lan- 
guage; and that Morris but adheres to a native instinct in 
obeying this law. A pretty poem published in the Daily 
Graphic a few months after its birth, was so intensely English 
in this respect that it was a curiosity of literature. Its author, 
Mr. J. C. Edwards, spoke of it as “ consonantal concatenation.” 
The consonants then, held the characteristics of verse in the 
languages of the North, and alliteration, which is but a repeti- 
tion of the consonants, is the ornament of northern poetry, 
while assonance, or the rhyming of the terminating vowels is 
peculiar to the nations of the South. Rhyme was essential to 
Arabian poetry, and from thence it was chiefly borrowed. 

At this time there was rude versification all over Europe in 
the form of ballads and church hymns, but they were rhyme: 
less and most irregular in character. Latin rhymes were first 
used in church hymns and called leonine verses, from the name 
of Leoninus who first used them; these are the Roman pen- 
tameters and hexameters rhymed. There were faint attempts 
at rhyme in the poetry of the Scandinavians, but the great 
impulse to rhyme came from Arabian verse. The great 
national epic of the Niebelungen [red in the Icelandic traditions, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries is not rhymed ; but the Ger- 
man version of it in the thirteenth, is rhymed in couplets. 
Here is a bit of alliterative German verse : 
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Hell verheisen, 

Hats mein oheim 

Kunz mein leben, kihn mein lust 
Rasche mein rache, &c. 


The essential elements then of the poetry of the Germanic 
and Anglo Saxon nations are accent and alliteration. The 
leading principle of composition is to subordinate form to 
thought. No brilliancy of language or metre is accepted as a 
substitute for poverty of idea. 

The Scandinavian nations, on the other hand, of Norway and 
Iceland, cared much for technicalities. The number of syllables 
was counted, the alliteration made refined and regular, and 
rhymes both initial and final were introduced. But these tech- 
nical advantages were counterbalanced by an almost total stag- 
nation of any higher artistic development. Lyric and dramatic 
poetry, traces of which are found in the earliest poems of the 
Edda, remain rudimentary, and at last verse degenerates into a 
purely mechanical art, valued in proportion to the difficulty of 
its execution. The Anglo Saxons went to the other extreme ; 
while preserving the utmost technical simplicity, developed not 
only an elaborate epic style, but what is more remarkable, pro- 
duced lyric and didactic poetry of high merit as early as the 





, beginning of the eighth century. It is concise and direct; it 
has a tendency to melancholy and pathos, but also high moral 
idealism. 


In Mr. Kroeger’s admirable book upon the Minnesingers of 
Germany, the rise and history of German Troubadour song is 
described with great beauty and clearness. He traces the 
nature and origin of this verse, and analyses its forms. In this 
charming and valuable volume, one can find appreciative and 
faithful mention of the song and the singers, and the spirit in 
which they wrought. It holds the very essence of Troubadour 
life. This has been recently given to the public; and we hesi- 
tate to quote largely from its excellent contents, which should 
be read by all art lovers. We prefer rather to confirm his 
conclusions as to the rare and exceeding beauty and grace of 
the Minnesingers of Germany, and try to ascertain the causes 
which made the difference between their work and the French 
gestes, and explain its more enduring vitality. 
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Glory and gallantry finally degenerating into boast and 
licentiousness were the chief characteristics of the French min- 
strels. While the Miebelungen lay is known all over Europe 
and America, the Song of Roland few scholars even, are familiar 
with. Prof. Longfellow, a beautiful soul of another race and 
clime, has delighted to honor Walther von Vogelweide by words 
of praise and elegant translations, while this other faithful and 
accurate scholar has written a book about the Minnesingers, 
and given us literal and often charming versions of their songs. 
Meantime the French manuscripts, hardly disturbed except by 
Raynonard in his nine volumes of selections, remain in the 
French library, growing more mouldy and dusty, year by year. 

The different attitudes of the Teutonic mind toward two 
great themes, constitute part of this difference. In the early 
German tribes there were two marked characteristics. The re- 
ligious instinct, the strong sense of duty, the quick conscience, 
all show a depth of moral nature; and again, they had deep 
respect for women. The Germans were not gallant like the 
French, who woo her to the face with a compliment, but stab 
her behind her back with a sneer. “They thought there 
was something sacred in a woman; they married but one and 
kept faith with her.” In fifteen centuries, the idea of marriage 
is unchanged. Tacitus says: “She (the wife) will have but 
one body, one life with him; she will have no desire nor 
thought beyond; that she will be the companion of his perils 
and labors; and that she will suffer and dare as much as he, 
both in peace and war.” Here is honor and fidelity; now 
comes in the adoration and enthronement of women which 
came from Persia and Arabia. To the Arabian, woman was 
a divinity, to be saved and spared all care, all suffering, all 
labor. The spirit of chivalry left women their freedom and 
borrowed the worship of their Arabian opponents. The most 
beautiful of the Persian ghazéles and the Arabian cassides 
seem to be literal translations of the Minnesingers, and vice 
versa. 

In addition to this, the worship of the Virgin Mary added 
dignity to the adoration of women. It is interesting to notice 
that in all the higher forms of religion, women are introduced 
in such position as corresponds to their place in the tribe or 
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nation. The Vestal virgins of Greece and Rome, the Fates, 
the Graces, the nymphs and goddesses speak for their mythol- 
ogy. The Druidesses, the Nornes and the Valkyria Maidens 
of the Hdda, the Virgin Mary for the Latin races, all tell the 
same story. This babit and expression of religion belongs in 
common to all the nobler races) When any theologic system 
or form of worship, however slight, was thought out, if it was 
raised above instinctive religion, we find that there were certain 
offices discharged by women. The feminine element is recog- 
nized and here comes in a vital difference in the notions of the 
French and Germans. 

The Northman had a spiritual religion. No need of images 
or saints to make him worship. Odin is everywhere, the All- 
Father. The sea is full of lotuns, dark, bestial powers, like 
the Wolf Femir, the treacherous Loke. The battle rages be- 
tween the gods of light and beneficence and these creatures. 
They recognize life as a warfare between Good and Evil, and 
they must take sides. Energy and heroism, duty and suffering 
are their watchwords. Now contrast the French moods of pas- 
time, of personal glory, of frivolous, futile pleasure, with these 
serious, impassioned moods of enthusiasm, and say which race 
is inherently poetic; which literature would take hold on the 
roots of our nature. One race looked at people and things, the 
other race cared for words. The poetry of one race culminated 
in Shakespeare, and Milton, and Goethe; the poetry of the 
other in Racine, and Alfred de Musset, who spent all his powers 
in his youth, and died, willless, soulless, exhausted in mind 
and body, with his lamp burnt out at its socket, fifteen years 
before. 

Religious moods expand the soul, and enable it to project 
itself across the dim, widening gulf of death and seize the vast 
issues of an immortality. Religion opens long vistas of thought 
and feeling, out of the narrow range of daily life; it acknowl- 
edges the wants of the soul; its hunger and thirst; its noble 
discontent, which it tries to pacify with noble hopes for the 
future. Its very office is to stir the higher imagination and 
bring one near to the invisible and supernatural forces of life. 
Thus its influences are inherently poetic. Love and religion 
are the impulses of poetry in the soul. Natural beauty, human- 
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ity, joy and pain, all come within these two ranges of thought 
and feeling. Love and religion are the deepest chords of our 
many-stringed nature, and when they are struck the whole 
soul resounds with the complex and infinite melodies that ring 
out from their motion. 

In these moods of impassioned sensibility and lyrical exalta- 
tion the Minnesingers wrought; and, within their narrow range 
of subjects, have produced most perfect poems and given the 
key to al] the literature of the Northern nations. They saw, 
as the French never have seen and never will see, that moral 
life and purpose has an wsthetic side which belongs fairly to 
Art. They felt that the mere pursuit of pleasure in anything, 
even in Art, is ignoble and destroys itself; that is, the higher 
pleasure is sacrificed to the lower. Even Epicurus, himself, 
never confounded the subordinate and relative importance of 
ordinary pleasure, with the indispensable importance which 
consists vivendo bene. With their exquisite form and grace, 
with their passionate praise of their sweethearts, or of nature, 
or of noble living, there always is unconsciousness, and always 
sincerity; and this is another element of beauty. 

The Protestant spirit, which broke away from Catholicism, 
afterward, in music, rejecting Palestrina for a future Mozart— 
also, in Art, painting and architecture, rejected the forms of 
verse of the Latin races, and found fresh, niiive shapes of their 
own. These metrical rarities have now become common, but 
nowhere are they so perfect as in the strains of the Minnesingers 
themselves. They used their gift of rhyme with surpassing 
sweetness. They enkindled the higher imagination. Love and 
religion were their native themes. They added to these a sen- 
sibility to natural beauty, which they expressed in clear and 
simple language. All through their songs, the changes are rung 
on these three motifs, and thus limited in range by the soul 
itself, or the writer’s experiences. To us, their simplicity of 
subject and treatment may sometimes seem monotonous, as the 
endless saints and virgins that fill some of the European yal- 
leries may appear repetitious, but the mood of mind which 
produced these poems was full of creative power. 

It would be impossible, as well as foolish, to try to return to 
these types of art of a former generation. Each age has its in- 
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terests and natural expression, and should speak its own deeds 
in the language of its own soul; but it is possible to work in 
the same spirit in which the medieval singer wrought, and with 
equal sincerity, and equal fervor, to express this nineteenth 
century so that it will be recognized by those who live it, and 
also may be handed down to future generations in its form and 
spirit. We fear French literature is having an undue influence 
on our belles-lettress The wholesome, robust English soul 
seems smothered by artificial roses, and wax candles that can 
be lighted and blown out at will. The poets and the critics 
are all literary artists, neglecting creative power, while they scan 
on their fingers, and act like pedagogues of prosody. Remember 
the decline of poetry when the Normans conquered England ; 
remember its dry husks when Charles the Second brought 
French models into favor, and then remember, while granting 
full and generous praise to French grace and dexterity, that 
the soul must live, and that an imitative literature cramps and 
fetters the soul, which dies in its chains. 

There is much that might be said of the influence of the 
Crusades on English literature. It received this directly from 
the soldiery, and indirectly from French literature. Dunlop, 
in his History of Fiction, says that the early French romances 
were written, not for the amusement of the French, but of the 
English. The romances of Perceforest, Merlin, Launcelot, 
Gauvain, Melcadies, Iristan de Leonnois, Giron le Courtois, 
Isaic le Triste, Galand, and the Palmerin of England, are quite 
filled with their prowess. The libraries of the monasteries con- 
tained romances. Perceval was in that of Lincoln Cathedral. 
Many northern romances were preserved in the Abbey of St. 
Dennis. Bevis, of Southampton, in French, was in the library 
of the Abbey of Leicester. In a catalogue of the Abbey of 
Peterborough, in 1247, are named, Amys and Amelion, Guy 
de Bourgogne, and Gesta Osnelis, all in French, together with 
Merlin’s Prophecies, Turpin’s Charlemagne and the Destruction 
of Troye. William of Wykeham gave many books to Win- 
chester College. Richard Coeur de Lion was an example of 
direct Crusade influence. A minstrel himself, Blondel was his 
friend, and he favored and fraternized with that guild. The 
growth of English literature was slow like the English oaks, 
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and mighty, taking centuries to come to its fullness of stature. 
The novel, the direct offspring of the thousand and one Arabian 
nights of entertainment, has only reached its full height and 
stature in our day and generation. 

The early kinship of the East and the West, which partially 
prepared the West to receive this later inheritance of learning, 
can only be alluded to; for it demands more recondite researches 
than belong to this cursory treatment. 

It is doubtful whether America can ever feel any such kin- 
dling influence on her literature. From Japan and India she 
may borrow arts of design, rich and imitative color, and strong 
and fanciful architecture. Nay, from Hindoo Boodh and { 
Brabma, and Confucius the Celestial, she may accept sweetness 
and light, and reverence for old age and feebleness, and precepts 
for wise living. But she has more to teach these nations. The 
West now leads the East, and America may speed the return- 
ing tide of civilization to its stagnation and barbarism. But 
above all let her hold fast to the dominant ideas of her Teutonic 
forefathers, and make love and religion the vital, controlling 
principles of her literature and her life. Then Christ will return 
and reign in his birth-place; and the Orient which gave him to 
the Occident, will receive this gift of his spirit back from the 
West which he has helped to civilize. 
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Articte II.—THE BELFAST ADDRESS IN ANOTHER 
LIGHT. 


What shadows of knowledge deceive the world, and in what useless dreams 
the greatest part of men, yea, learned men, do spend their days; much of that 
which some men unweariedly study, and take to be the honor of their understand- 
ings and their lives, being a mere game of words and useless notions, and as truly 
to be called vanity and vexation as is the rest of the vain show that most men 
walk in.—BAXtTER. 


The army of liberal thought is at present in very loose order; and many a 
spirited free-thinker makes use of his liberty mainly to vent nonsense. We 
should be the better for a vigorous and watchful enemy to hammer us into cohe- 
sion and discipline, and I for one lament that the bench of bishops cannot show a 
man of the calibre of Butler of the Analogy, who if he were still alive, would 
make short work of much of the current a priori infidelity —Hux.ey. 


The philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer has been much praised, but little under- 
stood, as was lately shown by the surprise and misunderstanding that greeted Mr. 
Tyndall, when in his Belfast address he gave to it the weight of his own author- 
ity.—The Nation, in review of “ Cosmic Philosophy.” 


We each enunciated not new views, but views to which modern science most 
unmistakably points.—Prof. Proctor, in Boston, referring to his own lecture in 
New York, April, 1873, and the Belfast address of Prof. Tyndall. 


New York Tribune Extra, No. 23. Prof. Tyndall’s Address at Belfast. 


Address delivered before the British Association assembled at Belfast, by John 
Tyndall, F.R.S. Revised by the author, with a second preface replying to his 
critics, and an appended article on Scientific Materialism.—D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 


In the preface to the new edition of Fragments of Science, 
which is also a reply to Mr. Martineau’s criticism of the Bel- 
fast address, Prof. Tyndall informs his readers that having 
spent the leisure of a summer in Switzerland in revising the 
papers included in the new volume, bestowing special attention 
upon the address, he now commits them to the judgment of 
thoughtful men; from which it may be fairly inferred that he 
regards this collection of papers as a mutually consistent and 
harmonious series of utterances in behalf of the system of 
thought with which his name has long been associated, each of 
which is in that light capable of being successfully defended 
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upon scientific grounds, and that he feels prepared so to defend 
them. 

The system in question, founded upon the correlation of 
force, is known as The New Philosophy, and to it we are in- 
debted for the nebular theory in its present form, as it is ex- 
pounded in the philosophical system of Mr. Spencer—the 
hypothesis of molecular or natural evolution, 

The peculiar interest lately taken in the system has grown 
out of the delivery of the Belfast address; and the question 
which we are about to consider with respect to it is as to the 
nature of the system, and the attitude towards it in which the 
address leaves Prof. Tyndall. 

The question is an exceedingly simple one if we may judge 
from the confidence with which it has been attacked, but by 
no means so simple as might appear if we consider the small 
success which has been achieved in dealing with it. For how- 
ever justly the intention of espousing Mr. Spencer's philosophy, 
may have been attributed to Prof. Tyndall, a really thoughtful 
scrutiny of the facts will show, that through a failure to take 
into account what Mr. Spencer’s system really is, and what the 
Belfast address in fact says about it, there has resulted a most 
siugular misapprehension of the whole matter—a misappreben- 
sion so serious and radical, as to have led to a conclusion quite 
at variance with the facts. 

What the Belfast address assumes to do, is, to account for the 
origin of life ; attributing it to the inherent powers of matter. 
If this solution of the mystery is a valid one, Prof. Tyndall 
has previously shown, that it is through the operation of molec- 
ular forces acting under the law of correlation; and this agrees 
with Mr. Spencer's doctrine of evolution. Accordingly, Prof. 
Tyndall says, in the preface to his address: “I hold the neb- 
ular theory as it was held by Kant, La Place, and William 
Herschel.” 

Prof. Proctor also says, to the same effect, of the views an- 
nounced by himself in New York, and by Prof. Tyndall at 
Belfast: “We both enunciated not new views but views to 
which modern science most unmistakably points.” An asser- 
tion that both he and Tyndall have abandoned the current 
belief in creation to adopt the views of those men of science 
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who, founding their system upon the supreme potency of 
molecular force and correlation, and assuming to derive the 
phenomena of spirit from those of matter, deny creation to 
assert evolution. They disdain the “ carpenter theory” as too 
mechanical, and offer as the scientific substitute, a purely 
mechanical theory of the universe, including life and thought, 
and a correlation of all the phenomena of the universe with 
matter and motion. 

That this is the real nature of their system, and that it is in 
fact founded upon correlation, is clear to any one who is familiar 
with the subject, from the nature of the case, since human 
thought has as yet failed to discover any middle ground between 
matter and spirit, and whatever function of causation we deny 
to one we necessarily assert for the other, and since correlation, 
embracing all the functions of matter as it must if it be true, 
and believed in as it is both by Prof. Tyndall and by all the 
advocates of the new philosophy, with whom he claims to 
agree, compels them if they believe in materialism, to draw it 
from this fundamental axiom of their system. 

And they themselves take substantially the same view as 
appears when Mr. Spencer asserts that the ground-work of both 
science and philosophy is in the conservation of force. He says : 

“ The sole truth which transcends experience by underlying it is thus the per- 
sistence of force. To this an ultimate analysis brings us down, and on this a 
rational synthesis must be built up.” First Principles, p. 192. 

Again, Prof. Tyndall refers the first conception of evolution 
to a certain uniformity of law observed in nature,* concerning 
the grounds of which Mr. Spencer says: 

“Thus, what we call the uniformity of law, resolvable as we find it into the per- 
sistence of relations among forces, is an immediate corollary from the persistence 
of force.” First Principles, p. 195. 

But it is needless to go into any lengthy discussion of the 
nature of evolution upon merely general grounds, it being more 
to the purpose to see how Prof. Tyndall himself regards it ; 
while, if the discussion is confined to this particular point, the 
question will not be raised of imputing any views of others to 
him which he does not hold, and again, we shall leave with him 
the responsiblity of imputing his own views to them. 





* Fragments of Science, p. 162. 
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To the authorized American edition of the Belfast address 
there is appended an essay on scientific materialism from Frag- 
ments of Science, for the purpose as would seem of explaining 
more fully and decisively the exact position of Prof. Tyndall 
upon the subject than there was room to do in the address, 
The extraordinary manner in which the address is explained 
by the essay will appear as we compare the one with the other. 


The object of the essay is to expound a mechanical theory of 
life, a theory which maintains, not simply that the animal 
economy is a mechanism, like a clock, which can be made 
answerable to the uses of an intelligent spiritual being, but that 
every one of the vital processes is a uatural as distinguished 
from a supernatural or spiritual phenomenon, and that they are 
all of them sufficiently accounted for by the operation of 
mechanical laws ; and the argument begins with this definition 
of a natural phenomenon : 

“Mathematics and physics have been long accustomed to coalesce; for no 
matter how subtle a natural phenomenon may be, whether we view it in the 
region of sense, or follow it into that of the imagination, it is in the long run 


reducible to mechanical laws.” Fragments of Science, p. 110, or Belfast Address, 
p. 108, 


And proceeding naturally from such a definition, he speaks 
of the building of a pyramid in which the blocks are placed in 
their positions by human agency, and afterwards of the forma- 
tion of a crystal of salt as an example of an architecture of a 
different sort, the agency being molecular force; concluding 
thence that the grain of corn and the animal frame with all their 
wonders of constructive power and skill, are equally, with the 
crystal of salt, the work of unchangeable necessity and law; 
asserting that with a sufficient expansion of the faculties which 
we now possess, and the necessary molecular data, the chick 
might be deduced as rigorously and as logically from the egg 
as the existence of Neptune from the disturbances of Uranus, 
or as conical refraction from the undulatory theory of light. 
And he ends the argument by saying— 

“ You see I am not mincing matters, but avowing naked!y what-many scientific 
thinkers more or less distinctly believe. The formation of a crystal, a plant, or 
an animal, is in their eyes a purely mechanical problem, which differs from the 
problems of ordinary mechanics in the smallness of the masses and the complexity 
of the processes involved.” Fragments of Science, p. 118, or Address, p. 116. 
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And in the argument the mechanical conception is held to 
distinguish the natural from the spiritual, as if the pyramid, 
which is confessedly a work of the human will, had been made 
without the agency of those mechanical laws which in the eyes 
of the materialist seem to displace volition, whereas we know 
if we reflect, that law is just as much indispensable to the arti- 
ficial as to the natural phenomenon, and that force which is the 
materialistic synonym for law, must either be absent from the 
works of men, or fail to prove the absence of volition in the 
the works of Nature. 

But again, the doctrine of the essay, which is like that of the 
address ascribed to many other scientific thinkers, is also 
avowed as Prof. Tyndall's own, and he stands committed in 
direct terms no less than by the necessities of his system, to the 
doctrine that the correlated molecular forces are the ground 
upon which the processes of life are asserted to be purely 
mechanical processes—instances of the spontaneous interplay 
of matter and force. 

But in the essay next following this in Fragments of Science, 
“The Scientific Use of The Imagination,” the same mechanical 
theory is made to account for the beginning as well as the con- 
tinuance of life. This is a natural and quite legitimate develop- 
ment of the argument, which throws light upon what we shall 
presently find in another quarter. Having remarked upon the 
current belief in creation, he contrasts with it the alternative 
hypothesis of evolution involved in the nebular theory. 


“ But however the convictions of individuals here and there may be influenced, 
the process must be slow and secular which commends the rival hypothesis of 
natural evolution to the public mind. For what are the core and essence of this 
hypothesis? Strip it naked and you stand face to face with the notion, that not 
alone the more ignoble forms of animalcular and animal life, not alone the nobler 
forms of the horse and lion, not alone the exquisite and wonderful mechanism of 
the human body, but that the human mind itself, emotion, intellect, will, and all their 
phenomena were once latent in a fiery cloud, * * * * But the hypothesis would 
probably go even farther than this. Many who hold it would probably assent to 
the position, that at the present moment all our poetry, all our philosophy, all our 
science, and all our art, Plato, Shakespeare, Newton, and Raphael, are potential 
in the fires of the sun. * * * * * I do not think that any holder of the evolution 
hypothesis will say that I overstate it or overstrain it in any way. I simply bring 
before you unclothed and unvarnished the notions by which it must stand or fall.” 


Fragments of Science, p. 159. 
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Then, unless it be true that life and mind with all their 
inexplicable wonders, are the necessary outgrowth of those 
purely physical and mechanical molecular forces which have 
their rise in the heat of nebulous mists, or in the fires of the 
sun, evolution must go to the wall, and Prof Tyndall is the 
judge who pronounces the fatal decree. 

And we are not imputing anything to him which he would 
disclaim ; on the contrary we have allowed him to speak for 
himself in every instance, and the doctrine which appears in 
the extracts here given is the same which wilil be found upon 
however extensive a study of his writings, and it is inseparable 
from the system which he has formerly taught, and which he 
now formally adopts; and his own defense of which in the very 
words we quote he now commits after the most careful consid- 
eration to the judgment of thoughtful men ; and it can easily be 
shown that it is the precise doctrine of the other men of science 
with whom he claims to agree, as when Dubois Reymond says: 

“Tt is a mistake to see in the first introduction of life on the earth, anything 
supernatural or indeed anything more than an extremely difficult problem in 
mechanics.” 

And other passages might be added in abundance if needed ; 
but it is already clear that the one doctrine upon which evolu- 
tion necessarily insists, and upon which its whole existence is 
staked, is the sufficiency of molecular forces mechanically 
correlated, and convertible into and out of each other, to ac- 
count for everything which spiritualism attributes to creative 
power and wisdom, and it is further clear that Prof. Tyndall so 
‘ understands it. Whether this is in fact the doctrine avowed 
in the Belfast Address, is a question of no small importance. 
Why it is important and to what extent, may better be consid- 
ered at another time. At present our concern is as to the fact. 

We have already shown by some of the passages in Fragments 
of Science in which he has asserted it, that Prof. Tyndall has 
heretofore held this doctrine, and again by his own words in 
the preface to the Belfast Address, that he regards himself as 
having avowed it afresh in the address. Yet if we look in the 
address after data upon which to base such a conclusion, it will 
be extremely difficult to find them, and if we mistake not those 
thoughtful people whose final verdict upon his work Prof. 
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Tyndall now challenges, will find themselves greatly perplexed 
to know what to do with what they do find. 

For if they enter upon the search, as really thoughtful people 
will, with some clear conception of the doctrines which constitute 
the system they are studying, and with which the name of the 
author of the Belfast Address is indissolubly associated, and 
mindful as they must be of the great issues involved in them, 
they can scarcely fail to measure what they read by the momen- 
tous sense of responsibility under which they know it was 
spoken, as also by the acknowledged eminence of the speaker ; 
and if he enters upon the discussion with a charge of unscien- 
tific method upon those who differ with him, they will expect 
him to be scientific, as, if he charges them with ignorance, they 
will certainly expect him to show himself well informed. But 
if the author of the Belfast Address is well informed about 
anything, what shall we say that it is, if not the new philosophy 
which he has spent his life in expounding to us as a substitute 
for our traditional beliefs, and the correlation of force upon 
which it is founded, and by authority of which he imposes 
upon evolution the fatal necessity of establishing the mechan- 
ical as distinguished from the spiritual nature and origin of 
life ? 

What must be the feelings then of such thoughtful minds 
when instead of what they so confidently expect, they come 
upon such a passage as this, in which Prof. Tyndall prepares 
the way for the supposed avowal, by explaining the principle 
upon which it is to be made, in which, speaking of the dif- 
erentiation of species from one or a few primordial forms, he 
says: 

“ As to the diminution of the number of created forms, one does not see that 
much advantage is gained by it. The anthropomorphism which it seemed the 
object of Mr. Darwin to set aside, is as firmly associated with the creation of a 
few forms as with the creation of a multitude. We need clearness and thorough- 
ness here. Either let us open our doors freely to the conception of creative 
acts, or, abandoning them, let us radically change our notions of matter. If we 
look at matter as pictured by Democritus or as defined for generations in our 
scientific text-books, the absolute impossibility of any form of life coming of it 
would be sufficient to render any other hypothesis preferable. But the defini- 
tions of matter given in our scientific text-books were intended to cover its purely 


physical and mechanical properties; and taught as we have been to regard 
these definitions as complete, we naturally and rightly reject the monstrous notion 
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that out of such matter any form of life could possibly arise.”"* Tribune Extra, 
No. 23, Belfast A:/dress. 

The reasoning here runs in this wise. The object of evolu- 
tion is to substitute matter for spirit in our theory of the 
universe, by showing that necessity and law are competent to 
render a complete account of all that has been attributed to 
spiritual power. But evolution is nothing to the purpose, 
unless we carry it back to the very beginning of life and mind 
in matter. But if matter is no more than Democritus and the 
text-books say, we go from bad to worse if we make the 
attempt; for nothing could be worse than to pretend that the 
higher faculties of man could grow out of the common proper- 
ties of matter. But the difficulty after all is not so much with 
the truth of things as with our imperfect knowledge of the facts. 
And when we come to know the wonderful revelations which 
the doctrine of conservation has made, about the occult, mys- 
tical, and transcendental molecular forces, the difficulty im- 
mediately disappears. The old philosophers and methemati- 
cians, held that matter had none but purely physical and 
mechanical properties, but the new philosophy which I have 
the honor to expound to you to-day, gives us a new definition 
of matter which better expresses what we now believe; and 
thus equipped we have no further difficulty with the problem. 

This we say is the reasoning which we find in this 
phenomenal passage. The obvious difficulty about it is that it 
asserts as his deliberate conviction what it is simply incredible 
that he should even for a moment believe, viz., that molecular 
force is something different from a physical and mechanical 
property of matter; and asserts it, too, in behalf of the new 
philosophy and the hypothesis of evolution, which, as he has 
shown in two elaborate papers, must stand or fall by the con- 
trary notion, that it is nothing but a physical and mechanical 





* It will be observed that in the revised address the language of this passage 
has been changed, and seemingly for the very reason that Prof. Tyndall now dis- 
cerns in it, and seeks to evade, the contradiction of his system which is here pointed 
out. It is to be borne in mind, however, that our concern is with the address 
as delivered, until such time as the author shall see fit to retract any position 
advanced in it; but whether he retracts or maintains the position now in question, 
he must equally do it directly in the face of his own positive declaration upon the 
other side. 8. H.W. 
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property of matter, and that life, on account of its origin in 
molecular force, is a purely mechanical problem. And if we 
have here an assertion of the necessity of a new definition of 
matter, to rid us of the crude notions of Democritus, we shall 
find an instructive commentary upon the assertion in these 
words from the address, concerning the six propositions in 
which Democritus embodied his views of the nature of matter. 








“The first five propositions are a fair general statement of the atomic philosophy 
as now held.”—Address, p. 40. 

If, then, Democritus implies the reprobated definitions in these 
five propositions, as he clearly does, it seems a necessary con- 
sequence that if we discard his definition of matter, we likewise 
discard that of the modern atomists with whom Prof. Tyndall 
would persuade us he now agrees; and we find him setting out 
to correct “the very inadequate and foolish notions” of others 
concerning this universe, and to contrast with them views which 
he holds to be more in accordance with the verities which sci- 
ence has brought to light, and ending with an objurgation of 
the vital principle of the system he is about to adopt, as he has 
declared it himself. 

What Prof. Tyndall intended to do, was to rid his system of 
a fatal objection; what he has in fact done, is to stamp the 
objection indelibly into it Most men have followed him, in 
regarding his address, as an espousal of evolution, but those 
really thoughtful men, whose judgment he now invokes, are 
more likely to say that he has fatally assailed it, and that the 
task which now confronts him, is not as has been heretofore 
assumed, to show how he can refute the theologians, but rather 
how he can come to terms with the materialists—not how he 
can answer our objections to his position, but how he can 
possibly meet his own objections to it? In short any really 
thoughtful examination of the case, is likely to show that the 
really legitimate answer to the Belfast Address, is to ask Prof. 
Tyndall how we can adopt it, without abolishing the nebular 
theory and Mr. Spencer’s philosophy ? 

VOL. XXXV. 42 
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Arriore IIL—THE LAST CENTURY OF CONGREGA- 
TION ALISM ; 


or, Tae Inrivence 1n Cuurcn AND Strate oF THE FaiTH AND 
Pourry or THe Pirerm Faruers. 


THE present year is fruitful in historical studies; and it 
becomes those who to-day represent the Pilgrim faith and 
polity, to estimate afresh their value, as the traces of their 
power shall be found in the events of the century just closed. 

At the birth of our nation, in 1776,—a little over a century 
and a half from the landing of the Pilgrims—it is supposed that 
the Congregational Churches numbered about seven hundred, 
with not quite so large a number of ministers. No statistics 
exist of the communicants, but they could scarcely have 
averaged over one hundred to a church, making seventy thou- 
sand in all. It is a simple thing to turn to the carefully pre- 
pared statistical tables of the Congregational Quarterly and 
ascertain our present strength, which is as follows: churches 
8,488 ; ministers 8,800; membership 838,313. This indicates 
an increase of not quite five-fold. The increase is moderate, at 
best, while it falls far behind that of other denominations which 
have been running the race at our side. It will do us good to 
study a little into this phenomenon. 

Taking things, first, in the aggregate form, we find that 
while, during the century, the Congregational Churches increased 
five-fold, the population of the country increased eleven-fold ; 
so that, from this general point of view, we have come short, 
by more than one-half, of relatively holding our own ; suppos- 
ing religion as a whole to have exhibited no gain in its relation 
to vhe population. But the churches of all kinds in the land 
have multiplied, during the century, from about 1950, in a 
population of three millions and a half, to 72,000, in a popula- 
tion of thirty-eight millions; or from one church to every 1700 
souls, to a church for every 529 souls. This is an aggregate 
advance of thirty-seven-fold, or more than seven times the ratio 
of increase of the Congregational Churches alone ; proving that 
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the bulk of the increase has been in connection with other 
denominations. The fact is, that, whereas, a hundred years 
since, the Congregationalists were the leading religious body of 
the country, being double the number of any other, they now 
rank as the seventh on the list, being surpassed by the Metho- 
dists, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Roman Catholics, the 
Campbellites, and the Lutherans. With this result, a writer in 
the January number of the North American Review contrasts 
the confident prediction of Rev. Dr. Stiles, President of Yale 
College, in his famous sermon before the legislature of Connec- 
ticut, in 1788, in which, speaking of The Future Glory of the 
. United States,” he said, “that when we look forward and see 
this country increased to forty or fifty millions, while we see 
all the religious sects increased into respectable bodies, we shall 
doubtless find the united body of the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian Churches making an equal figure with any two of 
them!” The would-be prophetic President further said of our 
Methodist brethren, who had then just begun to be heard of in 
this country: “There are Wesleyans, Mennonists and others, 
all of which will make a very inconsiderable amount in com- 
parison with those who will give the religious complexion to 
America.” Alas! if one must not boast of the morrow, because 
° he knows not what a day may bring forth, why did not the 
good President think how unsafe it was to boast of a century’! 
Those to be “inconsiderable” Wesleyans, who bad planted 
their first church in 1766, have had the presumption to grow, 
during the intervening hundred years (including all branches 
of Methodism) from almost nothing, that is from about eighty 
churches and preachers, at the time of this prophecy, to 20,458 
preachers in charge, with 3,178,229 members. Even if we add, 
as President Stiles did, the Presbyterian force to our own, we 
shail muster less than one-third of the Methodist number, 
instead of being, as he anticipated, equal to any two of the 
larger denominations! During this same period the Episcopalians 
have grown from about 800 parishes to nearly 2,800, or about 
nine fold; the Presbyterians from about 800 churches to 5,000, 
or nearly seventeen-fold, and the Baptists (of all sorts) from 
about 850 churches to 24,794 with 2,086,719 members, or about 
seventy-fold. Judged, then, from the relative increase of 
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churches during the century just closed, the five Protestant 
denominations with which we are chiefly familiar stand thus in 
rank of comparative growth ; Methodists, three hundred and 
fifty-fold ; Baptists, seventy-fold ; Presbyterians seventeen-fold ; 
Episcopalians, nine-fold; and Congregationalists, five-fold. 
There is, indeed, a certain unfairness to an old and large 
denomination, in this kind of comparison ; because a new and 
small body can always for a time more rapidly double or triple 
or quadruple its limited number. A sect which should, to-day, 
have but two churches in all the land, might have four next 
year; and thus might boast of an increase of one hundred per 
cent. in a single year, while the strongest denomination in the 
country might only show an addition to its previous number of 
five per cent. The wonderful growth of the Methodists and 
Baptists appears not merely in manifolding their numbers, as 
these were at the beginning of the century, but in the huge 
aggregate which they exhibit. 

This statement is not flattering to our denominational pride, 
especially when it is considered, that we started with an un- 
common préstige, arising from the fact that our numbers were 
then equal to those of any two other denominations; that his- 
torically we represented the spiritual faith and democratic 
polity of the Pilgrims; that we possessed learning and wealth ; 
and that our ministers and members had the full confidence of 
the American people from the patriotic course which they had 
pursued during the War of the Revolution. Surely it becomes 
us to study carefully the causes which have limited our growth. 
These have been numerous, and are worthy of particular men- 
tion, as showing our errors and misfortunes, aud as enabling us 
to judge how far we have gained in the wisdcm of our methods, 
and in the hopefulness of our circumstances, during the last 
quarter of the century. 

1. A certain limitation grew out of our geographical position. 
The churches were in New England, at the north-eastern corner 
of the land ; and of that section they had principal possession. 
This was a great advantage for local development ; but was less 
favorable to extension into other sections of the country. Had 
our churches been evenly distributed among the original 
colonies, or through New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
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Maryland, in addition to New England, they would have 
operated more uniformly upon the general population of the 
country. As it was, the new regions, into which the population 
flowed, were adjacent not to them, but to the Presbyterians, 
Dutch Reformed, Lutherans and others who were already in 
occupation of those States, and who needed only to extend, as 
the contiguous inhabited area widened, their existing ecclesias- 
tical organizations ; while the Congregationalists must needs 
leap over old territory possessed by the other denominations, 
and seek to plant churches of a different order on the new 
ground which those brethren were naturally seeking to cover. 

F This was somewhat like an army losing a continuous line of 
connection with its permanent base of supplies, and, in days 
when distance meant so much more than it now does, 

2. A moral fact operated as another geographical limitation, 
to wit, the anti-slavery sentiments of the churches. New Eng- 
land was ever the deadly antagonist of slavery, which had only 
a nominal existence within her borders. Her sons, partly for 
this reason, emigrated almost wholly to the West, and only a 
few merchants and professional men took up a residence at the 
South, in the large cities. But two or three Congregational 
Churches existed, at the close of the Revolution, in the whole ° 

¢ South, and these soon ceased all communication with the sister 
churches at the North, and affiliated with the Presbyterians. 
Indeed a consistently worked Congregational Church is incom- 
patible with the practical operation of slavery. For, in such a 
church, the members are on an equality, and the discipline is 
by vote of the entire body. Imagine, now, a church composed 
indiscriminately of masters and slaves, in which each master 
was liable to have complaint entered against him by any slave 
whom he might maltreat, and whose case must be judged by 
the assembled membership, the majority of which was likely to 
be composed of bondmen jealous of their Christian rights! 
How long would the masters favor such a church polity? 
Again, how could the free polity operate with a large part of” 
the membership owned by a few leading men, without whose 
permission under the existing State laws, no meetings could be 
held, and no individual slave member could leave his planta- 
tion, and by whom each troublesome communicant could be 
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soundly flogged, on his return from a church meeting, or could 
be sold to distant parts! Nothing else need be said to show 
how necessarily a genuine Congregationalism was excluded 
from the South, that is, from one-half of the country. Our 
principles were seditious, under Southern laws, and no attempts 
were made to extend our denominational fellowship into the 
slave States. Yet those are the States where Methodism finds, 
because of its former complicity with slavery, a million and a 
quarter of members, and five thousand ministers. Since the 
abolition of slavery, it has been found difficult to introduce an 
entirely new denomination on a pre-occupied ground. If now 
it be asked, how we account for the vast number of the Baptists 
at the South, seeing that their polity is also Congregational, 
the answer is, that they never carried out the polity in the pres- 
ence of slavery. The writer consulted a leading Baptist min- 
ister and editor on this point, stating the natural antagonism of 
a democratic church polity to the practical operation of slavery, 
and inquiring what the Baptist experience had been. He 
replied, that slavery had compelled the sacrifice of this democra- 
tic autocracy ; that, as far as possible, black Baptists had been 
organized into separate churches from the whites, thus evading 
* the application of the polity to mixed classes; and that where 
this was impossible, the whites became an aristocracy in the 
church, and wholly controlled it, treating the black membership 
as acipher. Thus the spread of the Baptists in the South was 
due to the intense denominational zeal produced by their 
peculiar views of Baptism, to their doctrine and practice of 
close communion, which forbade their merging into other com- 
munions, and to their virtual refusal to carry out the funda- 
mental principles of the polity common to them and us. We 
have no regrets to express over our failure, in such circum- 
stances, to show # representation among the various sects of 
Southern Christianity. 

8. Another serious and almost fatal limitation was the lack, 
for a long period, of the organization necessary to a propagation 
of our church polity. One reading the ecclesiastical platforms 
of our fathers, and studying their methods, is struck with their 
provincialism. They were devised for a narrow home-use. 
They were adapted to a homogeneous population in a small 
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district of country. They do not seem to contemplate aggres- 
sive action, wide development, national boundaries. No 
provision is made for union of resources, and a reasonable 
singleness of direction. The fear was of every approach to 
centralization; the whole weight was thrown in favor of an 
independency tempered with local advisory councils. There 
was much opposition, at first, to ministerial district associations, 
and State associations were of a still later date. These latter 
acted also as missionary societies for the churches of their 
respective states, to aid the work in the new settlements. How 
even this instrumentality was denominationally neutralized 
d will be seen under another head. But no provision existed 
for cultivating a sense of unity, for perfecting the fellowship of 
all the churches, for combining under suitable direction the 
financial resources and the personal labors which New England 
could have brought to bear with immense power upon the 
other sections of our jand. One half of the century bad elapsed 
before the organization of the American Home Missionary 
Society, and even that was not denominational. Meanwhile 
the rival church-polities had the unspeakable advantage of a 
complete organization for aggressive movement, under unity of 
management, and with a watchful vigilance which embraced 
every opening. We have illustrated, afresh, the weakness 
which has ever beset a democracy in the presence of centralized 
systems. Our fathers, in properly avoiding organized power, 
failed to provide suitably for organized fellowship and labor. 
They left iargely to local zeal and individual enterprise, what 
should have sprung from the systematic supervision of the 
ablest minds. Nor was the minuter arrangement for local 
work any more complete. Too little use was made of itinerant 
methods of labor, and the system was not adjusted sufficiently 
to utilize the small beginnings of interest iu new places, so as 
to employ lay-preaching and form a class-meeting, where there 
might not be opportunity yet for a church, with its settled 
pastor. This lack of necessary machinery, both large and 
small, will go far to account for the short-comings of our suc- 
cess. Candor requires us to confess, that our system, as 
bequeathed to us by the early fathers of New England, was 
poorly equipped for anything beyond parish work in that sec- 
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tion of the land ; and that we owe it to the pressure of necessity 
and the enlightening example of other denominations, that, in 
recent times, we have discovered methods of religious codpera- 
ation and organized fellowship for the churches of our order, 
harmonious with Congregational principles. 

4. Another check upon growth came from the undue subor- 
dination of polity to the maintenance of a single form of doctrine 
—the Calvinistic. The early Congregationalists were nursed 
amid, if not upon, doctrinal controversies. John Robinson 
took part, in Holland, in the opposition to Arminianism, and 
the events of the times threw the churches into sympathy with 
the Reformed Dutch and the Presbyterian bodies, which shared 
their antagonism to Episcopacy. Hence there arose a disposi- 
tion to consider Calvinism the main thing to be conserved and 
propagated, and to underestimate the importance of a scriptural 
church-polity. This tended to make an easy passage for our 
members into churches of other Calvinistic denominations, 
when local convenience or social and business considerations 
tempted. The common remark was: “The denominations are 
almost the same; they agree in doctrine; the only difference 
is in church government.” This was the alluring statement of 
our Presbyterian brethren, as they opened wide their door to 
receive the New Englander who had come into their vicinity ; 
and that New Englander had been taught the same theory 
before he left home. His liberal-minded pastor had always 
represented the Presbyterians and Congregationalists as vir- 
tually one, even if he had not gone a little further, and said, 
that, west of the Hudson, Presbyterianism was preferable. If 
that emigrant Congregationalist had lived in Connecticut, he 
had also been accustomed to a system of Consociationism, which 
could scarcely be distinguished from Presbyterianism, and prob- 
ably had heard the local church to which he belonged popularly 
called “Presbyterian,” according to the custom which, until 
within a few years, prevailed in that State. If a young man 
went to either of the two theological seminaries which for 
many years trained our ministers, the one at Andover, or that at 
New Haven, he was taught that, so long as he could find Calvin- 
istic fellowship, it was of no consequence whether he remained 
a Congregationalist or not. Indeed, he was openly advised to 
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become a Presbyterian, in case he settled at the West. Prof. 
Moses Stuart stated, in 1829, in replying to strictures upon the 
American Education Society, that to his “certain knowledge,” 
the Directors of that Society in and about Boston were accus- 
tomed to recommend “all young men who go from New 
England into the boundaries of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, to unite with the Presbyteries and not to 
hold on upon Congregationalism ;” and that ‘“ nearly one-half 
of the young men who have gone from the Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary have become Presbyterians.” (See Baird’s History 
of the New School, p. 888.) Those who did not take that advice, 
but established Congregational churches, were often viewed with 
suspicion, by their own brethren at home, as well as by the Pres- 
byterians, into whose neighborhood they came, as probably loose 
in doctrine or disorderly in practice, and therefore unwilling 
to come under the supervision of Presbytery. Thus, attach- 
ment to the peculiarities of the Westminster Assembly's Con- 
fession of Faith was made completely to override the Pilgrim 
polity, which was the revival of the New Testament democracy. 
There was a noble side to this mistaken course. It proved 
how ready our fathers were to insist on spiritual truth rather 
than on outward form, and that they were prepared to sacrifice 
sect to general Christian interests. But in so doing it had been 
well not simply to have exchanged one sect for another; and 
also to have studied history, sv as to have learned how inti- 
mately connected errors of polity have been with errors of 
doctrine, in all ages; that Romanism, for example, was enabled 
by its usurped ecclesiastical power, first to introduce doctrinal 
corruption, and then to prevent a return to orthodoxy. It 
would also have been wise to consider, that theological truth 
may be held in better spirit, and may be more freely and wisely 
developed and formulated, under one ecclesiastical system than 
under another. The choicest wine may sometimes catch a 
damaging flavor from the cask which contains it. Who can 
tell what would have been the fortunate result, if the exactly 
contrary policy had been pursued? If our fathers had had the 
wisdom and grace to say, that the differences between Calvinism 
and Arminianism should make no breach of ecclesiastical fel- 
lowship; but that the broad and scriptural Congregational 
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communion should embrace all churches and ministers who 
loved Christ as their atoning Saviour, and who were willing to 
respect one another's liberties? Blessed be God, that now we 
have reached a position, where we cling to our New Testament 
polity and accept a simply evangelical creed ! 

5. A very great limitation upon our denominational growth 
was occasioned by the adoption, in 1801, of a systematic plan 
of union with the Presbyterians in the regions west of New 
England. The occasion of this was, a wise and noble desire to 
provide for the religious wants of the new settlements. From 
the overestimate of mere doctrinal agreement, just noticed, the 
plan agreed upon was such as to favor, in its practical working, 
the growth of Presbyterianism. “The Presbyterian tendencies 
of the ministers of Connecticut were the originating cause of 
this plan,” says Dr. J. H. Baird, in his History of the New 
School, p. 154. They did not take very great precaution to 
perpetuate Congregational principles. For, while under the 
conceptions which then prevailed, the mass of emigrating Con- 
gregational ministers and members were almost certain to go 
into the Presbyterian Church, as the wise and fitting thing, it 
was arranged that where Congregational Churches were never- 
theless formed, they might, if they pleased, have a connection 
with the neighboring Presbytery, under Presbyterian pastors; 
might send committee-men to sit in its meetings, as if ruling- 
elders; might be entered on its roll, as under its care; and 
might form part of its basis of representation in the General 
Assembly. By this process, the pastors, who were full-fledged 
members of the Presbytery, were tempted to mould over the 
churches; the leading members, who appeared as quasi elders, 
were inoculated with the virus of the system ; and the churches, 
though still managing their internal affairs by vote of the com- 
municants (except in certain cases of discipline), were familiar- 
ized with the name Presbyterian, as in some sort applicable to 
themselves. As there was no ecclesiastical method then exist- 
ing for keeping up a denominational fellowship with New 
England, they came more and more, every year, under the 
influence of those who were so ready to welcome them into 4 
kindred denomination. The ministers found it useless to main- 
tain Associations in addition to Presbyteries, while the churches, 
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one by one, came largely and naturally to the conclusion that 
they might as well be Presbyterian in name and form, seeing 
that they were so intimately connected with the system. 
Under this plan a Presbyterian minister settled over a Con- 
gregational church was not required to leave the Presbytery 
and join the Association, while it was insisted that every Con- 
gregational minister settled over a Presbyterian church should 
join the Presbytery and come under its power. Ministers and 
churches were thus lost, by scores and hundreds, while rarely, 
if ever, did a minister or church (until the anti-slavery agita- 
tion and the divisions in the Presbyterian body furnished new 
motives) change polity in the opposite direction. Rev. Dr. 
Fisher, in the General Assembly of 18385, candidly said, that 
“the Congregationalists from New England, being active and 
enterprising in the western country, the General Assembly had 
invited them to throw in their strength, to build up and enlarge 
the Presbyteries in that region. (Baird’s New School, p. 448.) 

With this union policy our Home Missions were made to 
harmonize. The contributions of Congregationalists were 
placed in the same treasury with those of New School Presby- 
terians, and were disbursed without reference to the denomina- 
tional character of the churches aided. The result was, to 
speak in general terms, that the Congregationalists supplied 
two-thirds of the funds, and the Presbyterians furnished two- 
thirds of the beneficiary churches! Alas, what could a polity 
be expected to accomplish, whose resources were largely spent 
in building up a rival system, whose ministers were actually 
taught, in its own seminaries, to desert it, and whose members 
left it with their old homes, when they migrated elsewhere! 
Mitchell, in his Guide to Principles, etc., remarks: “It is 
computed that 400 churches, or more, have been gathered in 
the West, for the Presbyterian Church, by the benevolence of 
Connecticut alone. And I have seen it stated by high Presby- 
terian authority, that not less than 1500 of their churches are 
essentially Congregational in their origin and habits.” Thirty 
years ago, Mr. Punchard wrote: “Our denomination has con- 
tributed largely of money and of mind to erect and sustain 
churches at the West, yet scarce one in fifty of these is upon the 
Congregational platform.” Our practice has largely changed, 
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since these brethren bore their sad testimony ; but there can be 
no question as to the accuracy of their statements. Indeed, one 
need only to inquire into the ecclesiastical origin of the mem- 
bers and ministers of the Presbyterian churches in the West, 
and into the early history of a large portion of those in the 
State of New York, to be satisfied that, had no plan of union 
been adopted, and had the Congregationalists, on leaving their 
early home, adhered to their own polity, our numbers would 
now have been twice or thrice what they are, and the empire 
states of the Interior would have been a second New England, 
in their ecclesiastical character. 

6. Congregationalism has suffered another important limita- 
tion from a direct effect of the doctrinal peculiarities of its for- 
mer history. The early ministers were strong Calvinists, of the 
type now known as Old Schooi. They held ideas of the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, of human inability to all 
good, of sovereign personal election and reprobation, of atone- 
ment for the elect alone, of the nature of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and of the entire passivity of the sinner in the new 
birth, which now are seldom preached among us, and are held 
by few if any of our theologians, even such as style themselves 
Calvinists. There was little in the preaching of such doctrines 
to promote revivals of religion, or to secure individual conver- 
sions—though the grace of God did secure these results from 
the accompanying gospel truth. There was much in them to 
provoke controversy, and to secure reaction toward some an- 
tagonistic system, which, in the swing to the opposite extreme, 
was likely to be unevangelical. And such was the result. 
Rigid Calvinism caused a revulsion which first took form as a 
cold unevangelical Arminianism, very different from the Ar- 
minianism of the Wesleys; then introduced “the half-way 
covenant ;” and then developed into Unitarianism. Thus 
occurred a lamentable apostacy, which largely paralyzed our 
churches for half a century, and, in Massachusetts, threw them 
back upon a life and death struggle in behalf of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel; so that we lost our college at 
Cambridge, and in Boston out of nine churches only the ‘Old 
South adhered to the faith. But for our free polity, which 
made it easy for the evangelical churches to cease fellowship 
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with those unsound in the faith, and te improve their own 
statements and defence of the truth, we should have had a 
ruinous defection. But even those who retained evangelical 
views, and who embraced “the improvements in theology” 
which were introduced by Edwards and his immediate succes- 
sors, were much hampered with a philosophy of religion, which 
did not attract the masses sympathetically, or unite in its sup- 
port the educated minds. And this thought prepares us for 

the next and kindred fact, to wit: 
7. There was a prevailing lack of a true and influential 
method of preaching, such as is adapted to lay hold of the 
. popular heart. Our ministers set their hearts upon learning 
and orthodoxy. They insisted too rigidly upon a liberally 
educated ministry. ‘They did not allow sufficiently for what 
God’s Spirit could accomplish among plain people by men of 
small culture, but of warm piety and of large faith. They had 
on hand a very elaborate scheme of metaphysical divinity, and 
they were not quite agreed as to the best philosophy of certain 
abstruse points, and so had not a few theological battles to fight 
in their pulpits. These battles were carried on with the artil- 
lery of closely written manuscripts. There came thus to be a 
dry style of sermonizing—logical, metaphysical, didactic; which 
$ could be accepted, even by the educated classes, only in a day 
when there was no current literature, and the people looked to 
the pulpit for their chief instruction and mental excitement, 
and in which the uneducated could take scarcely any interest. 
And then it was actually taught, by leading pastors and pro- 
fessors, that our mission as a denomination was to the upper 
classes, and that the masses we might wisely leave to be reached 
by other agencies— an error fatal to growth, and so contrary to 
the whole genius of the gospel, that it was almost equivalent to 
admitting that we were not the true ministers and churches of 
Jesus Christ! And while our clergy were thus philosophizing 
about religion, and keeping watch over orthodoxy, and reading 
written essays to drowsy audiences, warm-hearted, zealous, soul- 
saving Baptists and Methodists, who, with Christian wisdom, 
took it as their apostolic mission to reach and convert the 
masses, came in and stole away the ears and hearts of the 
people, overran a large part of New England itself, and swept 
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victoriously through the new settlements; using no manu- 
scripts, dealing in no metaphysics, laying stress principally 
upon a personal experience of saving faith in Christ, and of 
the power of the Holy Spirit to renew and sanctify the soul, 
and allowing a privilege of preaching as broad as the lan- 
guage of Holy Writ: “Let him that heareth say come!” And 
the people came, by tens and hundreds of thousands! Lest 
this statement should be called in question, let us fortify it by a 
quotation from Clark's History of the Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, p. 226: ‘There was evidently an aptitude in 
the public mind to receive the Methodist faith and form of 
worship. Nor is it difficult to show how this came about. 
Old orthodoxy, tinctured with Arminianism, and cooled down 
to a luke-warm temperature in its delivery from the desk, had 
become the characteristic of Sabbath day instructions, in many 
of the pulpits, as it had been prior to the Great Awakening in 
1740; and nothing could have been more favorable to the suc- 
cess of an earnest, loud-spoken Methodist ministry. In his 
doctrinal teachings, Jesse Lee, the pioneer of that denomina- 
tion in these parts, suited such as were of Arminian tendencies ; 
in his fervid style of address he was acceptable to many warm- 
hearted Calvinists tired of dull preaching. What with both 
these adaptations to the wants of the people, no wonder that 
Methodism had a rapid growth. Something of the kind was 
inevitable.” 

8. Mention might be made of still other hindrances to our 
denominational growth, to only one of which we will allude ; 
namely, the misfortune of a partial connection with the State, 
for many years, in New England, and of an identification, in 
the popular mind with the old Federalists; which gave the 
poorer class of people the idea that Congregationalism was a 
starched and aristocratic affair, and not in harmony with 
democratic ideas and plans. Thus Prof. J. L. Diman, in his 
able article in the January North American Review of the 
present year, reviewing “ Religion in America” for the last 
century, remarks: “This illustration of the social position of 
the New England clergyman is not simply a curious picture of 
the manners of the period, but furnishes an important clew to 
some of the religious changes afterwards witnessed. The clergy 
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formed an extremely aristocratic class, and it was hardly less 
their social eminence than their speculative teachings, which 
ultimately arrayed against them a portion of the population.” 
Again he remarks: “ The Baptists not only gained a controlling 
influence with a devout but humble class, who had little 
appetite for the elaborate discussions of the Congregational 
divines, but they were powerfully helped by the prejudice 
which exists, in every commuuity, against the exclusiveness of 
superior culture. The rapid growth of the Baptists was, in 
large part, a democratic protest.” Again: “The proclivity of 
the Congregational clergy for political discussion, so conspicuous 
in the period preceding the Revolution, was hardly less marked 
during the stormy times that preluded the memorable ‘Civil 
Revolution of Eighteen Hundred.’ Almost to a man the Con- 
gregational clergy of New England were ou the Federal side. 
The biographer of Mr. Jefferson complains with bitterness that 
the ministers were all for Hamilton. As an inevitable result, 
the Democratic triumph swept from the New England parishes 
all whose sympathies were pledged to the victorious faction, 
and considerable numerical strength, if not much piety, was 
carried over to rival congregations.” Similarly, Mr. Buck, in 
his Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law, says: “It hardly needs to 
be said, that the stringent parish laws of Massachusetts were 
promoting dissent and weakening Congregationalists. Instances 
are given in Essex County, of Congregationalists forming Pres- 
byterian, Baptist and Methodist societies, merely to avoid the 
tax-laws.” And to this we may add, that, when in the final 
efforts to disengage the state from its original connection with 
the Congregational churches, and to bring all denominations 
upon a legal level, our ministers and churches offered an unwise 
resistance, the effect was to array against them not only all the 
sects, but all whose sympathies for any reason went in favor of 
divorcing religion from the State. But we need not linger on 
further details. Plainly our fathers missed, in some respects, 
their golden opportunity. 

To leave the matter here, however, were to do them and our- 
selves the rankest injustice. After facing the unwelcome facts 
already named, and ingenuously receiving the lessons of humil- 
ity which they teach, it is still our privilege to find occasion of 
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pride in the influence upon our country, during the century 
just closed, of the faith and polity of the Pilgrims. For in- 
crease of numbers is not the only test and measure of moral 
power. There was something of genuine significance, as well as 
of pride, when, in the old Latin fable, the lioness was taunted 
with bearing but a single cub, and replied: ‘‘ Unum sed leonem /” 
The question of pre-eminence between a liou and a rabbit could 
hardly be settled by the comparative size of their families, at 
the end of fifty years. Though the rabbit should come out far 
ahead in the returns of a census, he would hardly be able to 
crowd aside the king of beasts! Ecclesiastical systems must 
be judged by the institutions to which they give birth, by the 
men they produce, by the characters they form, by the mould- 
ing influence exerted over those outside of their pale. What, 
then, may be claimed for our Congregationalism, in its faith 
and in its polity, from this point of view? In considering the 
influence of the Pilgrim faith, we are not to inquire merely 
after the prevalence of Calvinism ; although that was no doubt 
a power on character, and though it makes a most respectable 
numerical show, where one sums up the statistics of the Cal- 
vinistic bodies. But their views in this respect, being shared 
by other denominations, were no peculiarity. What was char- 
acteristic in the Pilgrims was not the creed, but the manner in 
which they held it; as being simply the expression of the truth 
thus far ascertained by the study of God’s word, and subject 
to modification at any time when new light should be received 
from the same quarter. Thus their leading virtue, as part of 
loyalty to the truth, was the maintenance of free investigation 
on every subject. This they inherited from their pastor, John 
Robinson, of whose parting address, before they sailed, Wins- 
low, who was present, says in his Narrative: “ He charged us, 
before God and His blessed angels, to follow him no further 
than he followed Christ; and if God should reveal anything to 
us by any other instrument of His, to be as ready to receive it 
as ever we were to receive any truth by his ministry; for he 
was very confident that the Lord had more truth and light yet 
to bring forth out of His holy word. He took occasion, also, 
miserably to bewail the state and condition of the reformed 
churches, who were come to a period in religion, and would go 
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no further than the instruments of their reformation. As, for 
example, the Lutherans, they could not be drawn to go beyond 
what Luther saw ; for whatever part of God’s will he had further 
imparted and revealed to Calvin, they will rather die than em- 
brace it. And so also, saith he, you see the Calvinists, they 
stick where he left them—a misery much to be lamented ; for 
though they were precious shining lights in their times, yet 
God hath not revealed His whole will to them; and were they 
now living, saith he, they would be as ready and willing to 
embrace further light as that they had received. Here also he 
put us in mind of our church-covenant, at least that part of it 
si whereby we promise, and covenant with God and with one 
another, to receive whatsoever light or truth shall be made 
known to us from His written word.” It was in strict accord 
with this advice, that the original church at Plymouth cove- 
nanted “to walk in a church state in all God’s ways made 
known or to be made known to them.” And when the West- 
minster Assembly’s Confession of Faith was received, the Cam- 
bridge Synod of the Massachusetts churches said, that they did 
“freely and fully consent thereunto for the substance thereof.” 
And the result has been, that in the examination of ministers, 
on occasion of ordination or installation, we never have imposed 
any formal confession, but have allowed each person to pre- 
sent his views, orally or in writing, in his own way. The 
same practice long prevailed, in the New England churches, in 
the reception of members to the local church. Consequently 
there has been a steady tendency to theological progress. The 
elder President Edwards was accounted in his day a great 
innovator, or “new light,” and his son, the younger President, 
enumerates ten marked “Improvements in Theology,” to be 
attributed to his father’s influence; while Dr. Finley could only 
explain his premature lamented death, in his 55th year, by 
saying: ‘He was pouring in a flood of light upon mankind, 
which their eyes, as yet, were unable to bear.” Though he 
died eighteen years before our national birth-day, his spirit 
soon characterized our whole ministry, and developed that 
modified Calvinism, which is known as “New England theol- 
ogy,” and which differs exegetically and philosophically from 
the older form. This has powerfully influenced the views of 
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several other denominations. The Baptists, who were High 
Calvinists, at first, came under its modifying power through its 
effect on Andrew Fuller, their leading theologian. The Low 
Church Episcopalians accepted its conclusions through Thomas 
Scott, the commentator. But very marked has been its recep- 
tion among the Presbyterians; at least one half of whom, on 
the subjects of imputation, ability, and the extent of the atone- 
ment, agree with the Congregational view. This has come 
about not only by reason of the large transfer of Congregational 
ministers and members to that body, but also from the wide 
circulation of the writings of a succession of eminent theolo- 
gians of marked originality and power; such as the two 
Edwardses, Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, Dwight, Taylor, Fin- 
ney, and Bushnell; by no one of whom do we swear, and each 
of whom we are free to criticise, and yet by whom a needed 
and important work was done. And it is most significant, that 
no other denomination in America has produced such a brilliant 
array of fresh and influential thinkers, or can point, indeed, 
to a single theologian universally recognized as eminent for 
originality and suggestiveness. Theologically, New England, 
with its Congregational freedom of thought, has been the brain 
of America; and if religion had been only brain-work, we 
should have led all the denominations in number. It were 
well to realize that it is far more. | 

It may easily be imagined that, as the Pilgrim faith was 
thus intelligently progressive, it inspired efforts to promote 
education. It aimed at a learned ministry, and at a generally 
intelligent laity, who, according to the apostolic injunction, 
should “be ready always to give an answer to every man who 
asked them a reason of the hope that was in them.” Under 
this prompting, Congregational New England established 
common schools, which have now spread into nearly every 
State of the Union, and have become a characteristic American 
institution, In addition to these, the same influence secured 
academies in all the larger towns, to teach the higher branches 
of English learning and the preparatory Latin and Greek 
classics; and from this example the land has derived its vast 
network of academies and high schools. Above these were 
placed the colleges, the two oldest of which in the country, and 
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the most celebrated, Harvard and Yale, were established by the 
Congregationalists. These were followed, just before and just 
after the Revolution, by Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Williams, 
Middlebury, and later, by Amherst, under the same auspices ; 
to whose halls went the young men of all denominations and 
from all parts of the land. And thus came into adoption the 
American college-system, which has brought a liberal education 
within the reach of every earnest student. Still pressing on, 
in the pursuit of religious truth, our Congregational fathers set 
a noble example to other Christian bodies, by establishing the 
first Theological Seminary, at the beginning of the second 
a third of our national century, at Andover, Mass. ; a step which 
has since been imitated by all other denominations, even by 
those which for many years were accustomed to denounce an 
educated ministry as “man-made.” And, before passing from 
educational appliances, it may be not amiss to note, that among 
us, also, was the first weekly religious newspaper started, the 
“ Boston Recorder,” now merged in “The Congregationalist ;” and 
that in this department our churches have ever kept the lead ; 
even the ablest and most widely circulated undenominational 
religious papers being under Congregational editorship. 
The influence of the Pilgrim spirit is also manifest in the 
. i prominence of our churches in the cause of missions at home 
and abroad, and in connection with all benevolent effort. We 
learn from Bradford’s History of Plymouth Plantation, that 
among the reasons assigned by the Pilgrims for leaving Hol- 
land and emigrating to America, was this: “A great hope and 
inward zeal they had of laying some good foundation, or, at 
least, to make some way thereunto, for propagating and ad- 
vancing the Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote 
parts of the world; yea, though they should be but stepping- 
stones unto others for the performing so great a work.” And 
| when their pastor, John Robinson, who remained with a part 
| of the Church in Holland, heard that, in self-defence, they had 
been compelled to slay two Indian chiefs, who were engaged in 
a conspiracy to murder the colonists, he wrote from out of a 
Christian heart: “Oh how happy a thing had it been that you 
had converted some before you had killed any!” This spirit 
led to numerous successful efforts to Christianize the surround- 
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ing Indians, by translating the Bible into their language, and 
planting churches and schools among them. The feeling, just 
after the Revolution, may be learned from the fact that in 1788 
the General Association of Connecticut formed itself into a 
Missionary Society, with a constitution which said: “The 
object of this Society shall be to Christianize the heathen in 
North America, and to support and promote Christian knowl- 
edge in the new settlements within the United States.” When 
the Spirit of God moved upon American piety to undertake 
missions for the heathen world at large, the new step was taken 
by the Congregational churches, “in advance of all others,” the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions being 
organized by them in 1810, with which the Presbyterians soon 
after consented to codperate, as did also the Reformed Dutch. 
This bold movement gave an impetus to the foreign missionary 
cause in all the other religious bodies of our country, and in 
time they also entered upon the work. But our churches, 
though comparatively few in number, have kept the lead, both 
relatively and absolutely. The contributions for this cause for 
the last year are thus reported: Episcopalians, $98,000; Meth- 
odists, $386,000; Baptists, $397,000; Presbyterians, $412,000 ; 
and Congregationalists, $476,000. As the famous Romist apol- 
ogist, Milner, in his “And of Controversy,” refers to missions 
as one of the signs of the true Church, our claim to that desig- 
nation would appear to have good evidence of validity. 

A similar leadership appears in the founding of other reli- 
gious societies. The American Tract Society began in New 
England ; the American Sunday School Union was planned in 
New Haven, Conn.; while the American Seaman's Friends’ 
Society had derivation from the same source. 

Another influence, which is coming to great power in the 
Christian world, has gone forth from the Pilgrim churches; we 
refer to the promotion of Christian union. The Pilgrims were, 
indeed, not only Protestants, as against Romish usurpation, 
but also Separatists, as against the corruptions and enforced 
uniformity of the Church of England. Nevertheless, they 
insisted on the fellowship of true saints, whatever might be 
their church relations. Thus, Winslow, in his Narrative, asserts 
that, in the parting address already referred to, John Robinson 
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“advised us, by all means, to endeavor to close with the godly 
party of the kingdom of England, and rather to study union 
than division, viz., how near we might possibly without sin 
close with them, than in the least measure to affect division or 
separation from them.” The terms of admission to the Church 
were made such as to favor the reception of all true Christians, 
so that Cotton Mather says, in his Ratio Discipline (Intro. § 4), 
“The Churches of New England make only vital piety the 
terms of communion among them; and they all with delight 
see godly Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Anti- 
pedobaptists, and Lutherans, all members of the same churches, 
and sitting together without offence in the same holy mountain, 
at the same holy table.” So also the Independents of the 
Westminster Assembly declared: “We took measure of no 
man’s holiness by his opinions, whether concurring with us 
or adverse from us;” and Herle insisted, that to require other 
churches to agree with our views, as a condition of communion, 
was ‘setting the sun by the dial!” Hence the readiness with 
which our fathers united with the Presbyterians, in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, as well as in missionary efforts at home and abroad, 
Hence the prominent part which we have borne, in organizing 
all the union benevolent societies, and the undue proportion 
of the funds which we have contributed to their support. 
Hence the difficulty of creating any sectarian feeling among 
our ministers and members, which should introduce a high 
church or exclusive element. And while this broad commun- 
ion with visible saints has been our principle of faith and 
action, our free polity has enabled us to set an example before 
all denominations of the ease with which ministers and churches 
of evangelical sentiments could come into relations of ecclesias- 
tical fellowship and codperation, notwithstanding minor differ- 
ences of doctrine and worship. This example of liberality will 
gradually act as a contagion of good, and lead other bodies of 
Christians to occupy a similar position. Even the close-com- 
munion Baptists feel the influence of our example and of the 
spirit of our common faith and polity, and are becoming restive 
under a restraint which keeps them apart from their brethren. 
And when each denomination shall thus have gone to a rea- 
sonable extent of liberality within its own organization, the 
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separating walls will be little more than paper, and Christian 
union will be a reality. And to such an end conduces our 
happy experience of continued denominational union, notwith- 
standing the theological and reformatory differences which have 
agitated us, and which have rent some other bodies with sore 
schisms. We have led them to suspect, that which we know 
to be true, to wit, that the exercise of ecclesiastical power, 
more than any other one thing, is the occasion of strife and 
division in the Church of God. . 

As to the influence of the characteristic Pilgrim polity during 
the century just closed, something more should be said than 
that the Congregational ratio of increase has not been as great 
as that of other polities. Good as well as evil has resulted 
from the liberal, undenominational tendencies of our ministers 
and members. They have carried into other denominations 
a leaven of our principles, which has operated to produce 
marked changes of spirit and method. Hence, on all sides, 
the rigid ecclesiastics are complaining that their respective 
organizations are being ‘“ Congregationalized;” which means, 
in general, that differing theological views are held with more 
charity ; that the merely clerical influence is declining; that 
the people are more and more claiming a participation in the 
decision of all questions ; and that the exercise of ecclesiastical 
power is being supplanted by the moral influence of argument 
and advice. Any one who will compare American Episco- 
palianism with the English Established Church, will see the 
modifications to which Episcopacy was forced to submit, after 
the Revolution, in order to gain a hold upon a people imbued 
with the democratic ideas of Congregationalism. And so the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has been gradually falling under 
the same influence, and elevating the intellectual character of 
her ministers, lengthening their terms of pastoral service, con- 
sulting the people as to the appointments of the preachers, and 
admitting the laity to a participation in the government. Our 
Presbyterian brethren, along with our members and ministers, 
have received so much of the Congregational spirit, that some 
of their leaders fear that they have too eagerly drawn the 
Grecian horse within the walls of Troy! They have been 
compelled to allow of brief term elderships, to consult the 
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people carefully on each local or general project, to liberalize 
doctrinal tests of ministerial standing, so as equally to recognize 
New and Old School divinity, and to consult anxiously how to 
prevent appeals from reaching the General Assembly (notwith- 
standing their theory of only one church for the whole land, 
with local congregations) and how to bring that cumbersome 
body within a suitable limitation of numbers and work! In 
the History of the New School, by Rev. S. J. Baird, D.D. (an 
Old School man), Chapter XXI is entitled “The System of 
Congregationalizing Agencies,” and in the prefixed topics of 
the chapter the first is, “ All our troubles came from Congrega- 
tionalism ;” which sad fact is duly set forth in the subsequent 
pages. Now that their reunion, after the long schism is, from the 
size of the denomination, developing the inherent difficulties of 
their judicial system, by which any local quarrel is liable to be 
carried up to the vast General Assembly for final review and 
decision, it is quite possible that the whole body may do what the 
semi-Congregationalized New School portion did for awhile just 
after the schism, viz: stop all appeals at the Synods, and make 
the General Assembly triennial instead of annual. Our principles 
have thus become a salt which has seasoned, with a democratic 
flavor, even the most centralized ecclesiastical corporations. 
Nor, in considering the influence of the Pilgrim polity, must 
one overlook its manifest influence in favor of civil liberty 
and reformatory progress. Not without historic and logical 
reason has it been said that, in the civil compact drawn up and 
signed in the cabin of the May Flower, just before the pilgrim 
church landed, was the germ of our American political institu- 
tions. It is also to be remembered, that the town meeting in 
New England, which De Tocqueville thinks was the formative 
influence in shaping our civil Democracy, was but the copy of 
the church meeting, the same men for a long time assembling 
in the same spirit in each capacity ; and that it is on record 
that Thomas Jefferson, prior to the revolution, studied this 
ecclesiastical polity, as seen in a Baptist church, with direct 
reference to its political bearing on the future history of the 
country. And so, when the Revolution came, the Congrega- 
tional ministers were one and all its promoters, in and out of 
the pulpit, in and out of the army; while the Prelatists went 
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for royalty, their clergy fled the country, and their churches 
were without service. The way had been prepared for repub- 
licanism by the pulpit teaching and the church training of New 
England. Thus the reviewer in the North American Review 
for April, 1876, of Dr. Palfrey’s fourth volume of the History of 
New England, speaking of the preliminary struggles with the 
royal governors, says: “There are, indeed, few more curious 
spectacles in the history of constitutional government than 
this of the people of Massachusetts, with no authoritative 
leader, with neither wealth nor social position, with very de- 
fective education, and with no clearly defined fundamental 
principles of government which they dared avow, carrying on 
a long, arduous, and successful constitutional struggle against 
the influence of the crown, and establishing precedents of 
which no one else in the whole world then understood the 
value. . . These village Hampdens, who came up to Boston, 
year after year, and voted solidly to disobey the royal orders, 
were the offsprings of town meetings and the Puritan church- 
system.” And how almost exclusively Congregational was 
this influence in New England, may be learned from the fact 
that, when the Declaration of Independence was made, in 1776, 
the churches of all denominations in Massachusetts were desig- 
nated as follows: Episcopal, 11; Baptist, 16; Quaker, 18; 
Congregational, 806. It also appears that, in 1760, when the 
whole population of New England was considered to be in 
round numbers, 500,000, the Congregationalists were estimated 
by President Stiles to number 440,000, or seven times as many 
as all other denominations together. Plainly they made the 
public spirit of the times. 

It may then be supposed that when the national liberty had 
been secured, these Congregationalists would still be foremost 
in behalf of all that pertained to human freedom and progress. 
And so it has been, Dr. Hopkins at Newport, R. I., thundering 
from the pulpit and through the press against slavery and the 
slave trade, for twenty years or more, previous to, during, and 
just after the Revolution, was a typical Congregational minister. 
Newport was then the center of the commercial interest in- 
volved in the African slave trade, and the hearers of Dr. Hop- 
kins were deeply involved in the guilt. John G. Whittier bas 
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truly said, that “it may well be doubted whether, on that 
Sabbath day, the angels of God in their wide survey of his 
universe, looked upon a nobler spectacle than that of the 
minister of Newport, rising up before his slave-holding congre- 
gation, and demanding, in the name of the Highest, the ‘ deliv- 
erance of the captive, and the opening of prison-doors to 
them that were bound.’” Similar was the spirit of the younger 
Edwards, who did the same at New Haven, Ct., ten years later. 
And when the modern agitation against slavery began, Con- 
gregational New England became its headquarters and inspira- 
tion, and our system revealed peculiar facilities for carrying 
forward the reform ecclesiastically. Each church could act for 
itself in withdrawing fellowship from the iniquity, and needed 
not to await the action, neither was likely to be overawed by 
the influence, of superior church judicatories. This fact opened 
the eyes of many ministers and churches that had joined 
Presbytery, and led them, by retracing their steps, to regain 
liberty in two respects. At the West, particularly, the Con- 
gregational Churches were a unit in demanding the over- 
throw of the accursed system, and as they then patiently 
endured the shame, so they may now wear the glory. Were 
there time for the recital, the facts would be found to be parallel 
in connection with the temperance reform, which, in its early 
stages, owed more to such Congregational ministers as Lyman 
Beecher, Justin Edwards, and Nathaniel Hewitt, and to the 
endorsement of the New England District and State Associa- 
tions, than to any other human cause. The same may be said 
of the Peace Cause, and of nearly every other genuine reform. 

In looking to the future, and endeavoring to anticipate the 
denominational outcome of another century of the national his- 
tory, we think that the experience of the past warrants the 
indulgence of bright hopes. The latter part of the century just 
closed witnessed a marked improvement in our growth. This 
could not so well be exhibited in the older communities, where 
the influence of the limitations mentioned was great, and where 
our new denominational policy, of life instead of suicide, bad 
little opportunity to go into force with social and ecclesiastical 
powers already organized against us, and sure to seize and 
appropriate our members moving from other localities. The 
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Western States must be our reliance for showing an ability to 
grow, and to do our proper proportion of Christian work. Let 
us then glance at the changes in this section, in the interval 
between the issuing of the first Congregational Year Book, in 
1854, and of the statistics given in the January Quarterly of 
1876. In Ohio we had then unconnected with Presbytery but 
124 churches; now 211. In Indiana only 7, of which definite 
knowledge could be had: now 26. In Illinois, 115; now 242. 
In Michigan, 98; now 200. In Wisconsin, 114; now 196. 
In Iowa, 57; now 229. In Minnesota, 2; now 94. In Missouri, 
where slavery before the war almost entirely excluded us, 1; 
now 70. In the the region west of Missouri to the Pacific 
Ocean, 7; now 186. In all the West we had then 420 churches, 
and have now 1478, being a gain in 22 years of about 329 per 
cent; although, east of the Mississippi, the ground had been so 
largely preoccupied by a kindred denomination. It would be 
unjust, also, to our future prospects not to notice that, even 
with the drawbacks named, our polity, siinply as such, and 
separate from our name and fellowship, has been adopted 
by a larger proportion of the Protestant Christians of the land 
than has any other, and has thus proved its adaptedness to 
church work in the most varied relations. There are at this 
time about 70,000 Protestant Churches; of these the strict 
Prelatic polity has about 2,800, or 4 per cent; the modified 
Episcopacy of the Methodists, about 20,000, or 28} per cent; the 
Presbyterian polity (including Reformed and Lutheran bodies) 
about 12,000, or 17 per cent; and the Congregational (includ- 
ing Baptists of all kinds, Unitarians, Universalists) about 
87,000, or nearly 58 per cent. It may thus appear that, while 
our denominational name stands less prominent in the Census 
returns than that of several others, our denominational prin- 
ciples have vindicated themselves nobly and triumphantly. 
Our present circumstances are hopeful, moreover, because these 
our principles are better known and appreciated, and our 
methods are more nearly perfected. We understand our mis- 
sion with a wiser intelligence, and we find it accepted in no 
small degree by others. Congregationalism means liberty, 
order, and fellowship; evangelical orthodoxy and moral purity ; 
investigation, education and progress of thought; flexibility of 
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methods and a point of union for Christians who differ in unes- 
sentials. These ideas are not only to be held, but to be propa- 
gated. Derived, as we believe, from the New Testament, they 
are adapted to all lands and races, and tend to gain for them- 
selves universal acceptance, as Christian character ripens and 
Christian experience broadens. Our members, learning their 
providential mission, have developed our system of benevolent 
effort and of ecclesiastical fellowship, so that it is now fitted for 
continental results as it formerly was not even for provincial 
action. We support and control our own religious organiza- 
tions for the preaching of the gospel, the planting of churches, 
and the erection of sanctuaries on the home and foreign mis- 
sionary field, while our National Council keeps alive a sense of 
unity, manifests our fellowship, aad enables us to lay plans 
with wise consultation for the promotion of general interests. 
Having thus a well developed system of church-fellowship, 
adapted to the widest territorial expansion, having theological 
views thoroughly evangelical, having a denominational life 
historically rooted in that which is most characteristic and most 
heroic in our country’s record, having an organism which 
carries with it no narrow sectarianism, but is instinct with 
liberty and progress and tends ever to union, and having 
learned wisdom from both the failures and the successes of the 
period just closed, the Congregational Churches enter upon the 
second century of the nation with exalted hopes for it and for 
themselves, believing that in the Pilgrim Faith and Polity will 
be found a prophecy of those forms of the Church and of the 
State which, in the golden age of the future, shall prevail 
throughout the earth. 











Arricte I1V.—THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


THE writer of this article is well aware that its very title is 
likely to arouse antagonistic feeling in many readers. Of 
those in whom the feeling of antagonism will, it is likely, be 
aroused, two classes are especially to be noted. To one class 
the noun employed in this phrase will be repugnant; for they 
have come to a condition of weariness and almost despair 
respecting all theologic inquiry. Among this class some, who 
are Christians and even teachers before the people of theologic 
opinion, have, because they suppose that superior advantages 
to the cause of Christianity lie in that direction, turned them- 
selves deliberately and persistently away from the study of 
theology as a science. Others of this class have a cold and 
infidel contempt for the whole subject. So little chance for 
gathering any fruit seems to them connected with theologic 
research that they would gladly see all attempts at such 
research banished from the realm of human endeavor. From 
these latter, however, the following thoughts will obtain no 
reading whatever. To the second class belong those who, 
while they highly regard the noble science designated by 
the noun theology, find very objectionable the adjective 
which is here attached to the noun. Frankly to admit that 
we may strive for, hope for, and obtain a new theology, 
seems to them like a total surrender of the truths of Christian- 
ity. In the very term “the new theology” they detect neo- 
logic heresies. 

The history of the Church shows us that there is always 
danger of a combination of the forces wielded by these two 
classes against the free, scientific and so salutary; unfolding of 
theology. Not infrequently has it even happened that the 
most openly infidel and the most stiffly orthodox have joined 
hands to repress the growth of the science of God and divine 
things. Theology is a plant which does not thrive best 
either under the frosts of neglect or the excessive coddling of 
too timorous cultivators. Like all the other sciences it thrives 
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best when it is ardently and boldly, but humbly and devoutly, 
cultivated. 

The meaning and justification of our term, in the use here 
made of it, will best appear during the progress of the discus- 
sior. We wish only to secure a certain temporary deference 
to the real truth which the term suggests, until time is gained 
for impartial and fraternal examination. This granted by the 
reader, we will at once proceed to consider : 


L Tse Possiprniry or A New THEOLOGY. 


That those who oppose the distinct and self-conscious effort 
to investigate with a view to establishing such changes as are 
needed in the science of theology, recognize this possibility, is 
shown by the opposition itself. This opposition is based upon 
the assumption that a more or less new, and for that very 
reason undesirable, theology is not only possible, but even 
highly probable. This objective possibility, which the signs 
of the times are, as some fear, fast erecting into a probability, 
is not, however, the consideration to which we wish to call 
attention. Such a possibility or probability will of course give 
either alarm or joy, according as the changes contemplated 
seem likely to turn out changes for the worse or for the better. 
The possibility of “ breakers ahead” and the need of the warn- 
ing voice of Cassandra will always attend human research, 
whether into theologic or other questions. 

There is another sort of possibility which is quite too likely 
to be overlooked altogether or thrown into the background. 
This is that possibility, nay, that certainty, of new and great 
developments, which lies inherent in the very nature of theology, 
as well as in the nature of man, the investigator and recipient 
of theologie truth. Theology, however some of its elements 
may be considered as directly and divinely communicated, 
must always remain liable tochange. It must be at times liable 
to such considerable changes as warrant the use of the adjective 
“new,” though in that cautious and limited way in which alone 
we can speak of our apprehension of any system of truths as 
new. The make of theology and the make of theologians are 
such as to show this inherent possibility of great changes. 

For, let us consider that theology is a science with all the 
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characteristics which belong to the conception of a science. 
We are indeed always firmly to maintain for it the dignity 
which belongs to its true place as the most comprehensive and 
elevating of all the sciences; we are also to claim for its facts 
and laws the same undoubted force and integrity which belong 
to any facts and laws of the other sciences. At the same time 
we are forced, as the reverse of this position, to concede that 
theology is very incomplete and fragmentary in its knowledge 
of facts and laws, very uncertain and liable to change in its 
speculations and theories. 

That there is a science of theology we need not stop long to 
argue. “ Against the intolerable assumption of a certain school, 
who are continually talking in lofty terms of ‘science,’ but who 
actually speak of primary religious conceptions as ‘ unscientific,’ ” 
it is always in place to protest with Mr. Mivart. It can scarcely 
be doubted that there is abundance of material, and has been 
these thousands of years, for forming a science of theology. 
There is no vaster array of indisputable facts upon any topic 
of human knowledge, than that which can be marshalled at 
the call of him who wishes to study God and divine things, 
Indeed all facts are parts of his material; for, they all have 
their divine side. There are facts of history to be studied ; 
such as are brought forward by comparative theology, by the 
Bible considered simply as a historical product, in brief, by the 
entire records of what men have thought and done religiously 
in the past. There are the facts of sensuous observation; all 
of the very facts with which the scientists of the present 
are dealing, and which in no case fail to reveal something of 
significance regarding their origin and laws of relation. There 
are also the facts of consciousness, especially so far as they lie 
within the spheres which have been designated as the con- 
sciousness of the ought, the God-consciousness, the Christian 
consciousness. ‘There is surely no lack of facts upon which to 
build a science of theology. Nor can there be any doubt that 
the human mind has so gathered, compared, classified and 
denominated these facts, so discovered their connection and 
causes, as to form them into a science, or at least into the 
beginnings of a science. To have enough correlated facts, and 
to apply the mind to discovering their correlation, are sure to 
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result in the founding of the science appropriate to the facts. 
The product of handling thus any set of facts is science. 

There may be, no doubt, much strong contempt thrown upon 
this claim which is set up for theology. It may be said: the- 
ology ix inevitably rendered unscientific by the fact that the 
very existence of its subject of investigation is a vast assump- 
tion. God is the subject of research in theology. But the 
existence of God is not capable of scientific demonstration, nor 
his nature of scientific inspection and proof. But we may 
speak just as boldly of the enormous “assumption” which 
underlies all the sciences of matter, viz., that matter, the sub- 
ject of investigation, exists; or of that other enormous and 
incredible assumption, which is, however, indispensable to the 
modern science of force, viz., that there is an all-pervading 
ether. And if any opponent of the claim of theology to be 
reckoned among the sciences goes forward to point out the dis- 
agreements of the theologians, their absurd and contradictory 
statements, the general incomprehensibility and unsatisfactori- 
ness of the entire subject, we may confidently expect to meet 
him, thrust after thrust, by a parry which shall be at the same 
time a blow at his favorite science. Of all which fencing the 
inevitable conclusion will be the raising of a cloud of dust, and 
perhaps the infliction of a few skin wounds upon each of the 
contestants. 

We believe that the skilled theologian may proceed to enun- 
ciate and prove the laws of his science, to unfold and illustrate 
the hidden connections of his material, as calmly and confi- 
dently, because as scientifically, as the student of any of the 
mixed sciences of matter. No doubt the theologians have 
often been inflammable enough to lead their opponents into 
the conclusion, that their cause was not a good one, and their 
alleged scientific knowledge either conjecture or fraud. Events, 
however, seem to indicate that we have only to give the adyo- 
eates of other sciences as completely the upper hand as the 
theologians had it for several hundred years, in order to make 
them equally impatient of contradiction. 

To say that theology rests upon vast assumptions, calling 
upon its devotees to begin by receiving that which they should 
rather end by proving, that it makes enormous and irregular 
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use of a certain unscientific faculty or process, called faith- 
faculty and believing, that it has few definitions and laws 
universally accepted—to say these things is by no means to 
disprove the claim of theology to a high rank among the 
sciences. The vastest and most important verities in all human 
science are postulates; the faculty of faith and the act of 
believing are indispensable to knowledge; and the circle of 
indisputable truth upon any subject is not large. Abuses of 
the necessity for postulates, of the faculty and process of faith, 
and of the obligation to adequate induction, are great and fre- 
quent in all the sciences. These abuses give a warning exhi- 
bition of the intellectual and moral risk which attaches itself to 
the growth of human knowledge. If the moral risk is greater 
in theology, it is not peculiar to theology. And there may be 
an advantage in recognizing the increased risk, and thus 
escaping in theology that rock upon which not a few scientists 
wreck themselves by immoral prosecution of their favorite 
science. We do not say that theologians have hitherto largely 
reaped this advantage; the advantage, however, lies closely 
connected with the risk. 

Nor do we think that this just claim of theology to a place 
at the head of the sciences would have been so much disputed, 
had it not been put forth in connection with a false claim. 
Theology is the most comprehensive and lofty of the sciences. 
But theology has no just claim to exemption from any of the 
weaknesses which characterize the other sciences. If it is a sci- 
ence at all, it is a progressive science. If it can show any ascer- 
tained and systematized truths, it must also admit its pervad- 
ing liability to error and constant need of readjustment. There 
are no completed sciences, no infallible systems of propositions. 
Every one of the sciences, by its very generic characteristics as 
science, is impelled to constant research, review of old opinions 
and alleged facts, re-examination of objections, restatement of 
law, retraction of error. Every one of the sciences is bound 
perpetually to renew its youth, and is also promised in the 
effort at renewal, constant growth, sometimes in the form of a 
general and uniform development, sometimes in great epochs 
of sudden unfolding. It is because we rejoice in the promise 
of an epoch for our science corresponding to that which many 
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of the other sciences have already enjoyed, that we have ven- 
tured to speak of the possibility of a new theology. 

Science is inherently progressive. Its very nature is such as 
to guarantee successive changes. For, what is science? It is 
the product of mind engaged upon the facts of the universe, 
But the human mind is so constituted, and the facts of the 
universe are so disposed, that only comparatively few of the 
facts can ever come before the same mind. The scientific know]- 
edge of any individual is always, then, a mere fragment. 
What is true of the individual is true of any special age in 
history, true also of the aggregate product of all human minds 
at any particular point of time. The discovery of new facts 
and laws may at any time make necessary a new adjustment 
of old hypotheses, opinions, and even alleged facts and laws. 
No man, however, who rejects God, and so the guiding hand 
from behind, can justify his belief that the changes in human 
science will always be on the whole in the direction of progress. 
The student of theology is the one above all others who should 
have confidence in the progressive, because divinely directed, 
course of human science. TT'o that course he can safely and 
calmly commit his own science. 

Whatever the student's attitude of mind may be it will still 
remain true that all the sciences, theology included, will be 
progressive, and so, happily on the whole, subject to new forms 
and new eras. Until the human mind, free from all bent 
toward error and from all limitations, has before it in one sys- 
tematic whole all the facts, laws, causes and final purposes of 
the entire universe, science will be of necessity progressive. 
This conception of theology as a progressive science underlies 
our statement of the possibility of a new theology. 

But the conception is met by a special claim set up in the 
supposed behalf of theology. This claim is that theology, inas- 
much as its basis is a special revelation of truth in the form of 
language, has a special exemption from the liabilities to error 
which encompass the other sciences. It is interesting and 
instructive to notice that many of the scientists are making the 
same claim for their systems regarded as set over against the 
systems of theology. Both claimants are demonstrably in the 
wrong. God’s great gift of the Bible does not deliver the 
VOL. XXXV. 44 
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science of God and divine things from any of the frailties which 
are characteristic of all forms of human science. The Bible 
gives the theologian materials for his science, priceless, and 
obtainable from no other source; it does not give him or his 
science any measure of infallibility. Let us, however, examine 
this claim. 

The science of systematic theology is an organism; it has 
various sources of nutrition, various parts with various func- 
tions. If there be, then, any element of the whole which is in 
itself perfect and infallible, it cannot, upon entering as one 
element into the whole, communicate to the whole its charac- 
teristics. Biblical theology is one element of the sum-total of 
theology ; exegesis is one function of the entire organism. And 
even if its products may not be revised and questioned, they 
must coalesce with the products of natural, ethical, historical, 
and speculative theology. Now since no one claims that these 
latter products are perfect and infallible, the sum-total of their 
coalition with biblical theology cannot be perfect and infallible. 
To deny these latter products their place in the sum-total of 
systematic theology would be as unreasonable as the excessive 
cultivation of them to the neglect of biblical theology has some- 
times been. 

Biblical theology itself, however, furnishes no infallible prod- 
uct; the function of exegesis is as truly liable to disorder as 
any of the other functions in the organism of theology. Biblical 
theology is the most fundamental, and perhaps most promising 
and important of all the departments of theology. Could we 
have but one hand-book of theology we should undoubtedly be 
bound to take Schmid’s Theologie des Neuen Testamentes ; 
next, Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament. In his intro- 
duction the former author gives a lofty and engaging view of 
the value of biblical theology. It is “the scientific historico- 
genetic representation” of the Christianity contained in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Now unless a 
man stands ready to claim that an unscientific, unhistoric, and 
unsystematic interpretation of the Scriptures possesses super- 
natural advantages over that which is scientific, historic, 
and genetic, he is brought by these words squarely upon 
the ground of that fallibility which belongs to all human 
science. But he is also brought within hearing of a divine 
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promise of progress in science. Every “scientific historico- 
genetic representation” involves a fallible process. The doctrines 
of biblical theology are a product which is arrived at by 
traversing innumerable steps, every one of which is taken in 
the liability to error. Biblical theology deals with a certain 
subject-matter, viz., the text of the Old and New Testaments. 
This text itself is discovered only after great and intricate 
research, is not now complete, and never can become complete. 
It is our object of ambition to reach as nearly as possible a text 
of the New Testament found in the best manuscripts written 
some centuries after Christ. We desire to find new manuscripts ; 
we scarcely hope to come nearer in point of time to the original 
text. The preparation of the text for the exegetical student is 
itself a matter of obscure and fallible, yet scientific, research. 
We have to trust Tischendorf’s eyes while he examines the 
codices for us, just as we trust the eyes of Darwin while ex- 
amining the orchids. After the preparation of the text come 
the various steps of exegesis, which, according to Schmid, are 
three in number: first, authenticating a doctrine out of a single 
doctrinal passage as the sense of that passage; second, ascer- 
taining the contents of whole books and divisions, or develop- 
ing conceptions and statements of doctrine by comparison of 
several passages ; third, deriving asum-total of doctrinal thoughts, 
conceptions and statements from the sum-total of doctrinal 
passages and writings. The product reached after the third 
step is the contribution which the student of biblical theology 
has to offer to the student of systematic theology. The product 
ean scarcely be overestimated, and should always be reached 
by special study, free from the trammels which a completed 
system of theology always imposes upon exegesis. The posses- 
sion of this product is the first and indispensable characteristic 
of a Christian theologian. But how can any one for a moment 
suppose that the product, itself the result of “ scientific, his- 
torico-genetic” research, conducted along several steps each one 
of which may be mistaken, can claim to be free from all liability 
to improvement and even retraction? No theory of inspiration 
of the text helps in the least degree to deliver biblical theology 
from its liability, in common with all branches of theology and 
all forms of human science, to constant change, readjustment 
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of old error, unfolding of new truth. The theory of inspira- 
tion is itself only the result of “scientific historico-genetic” 
research ; it is all the better theory, if it be itself largely a part 
of the result of biblical theology. But being such a result it 
cannot confirm any doctrinal system—though its doctrines be 
derived solely from exegesis—in any such fashion as to place 
the system beyond the liability to change. The fallible cannot 
authenticate beyond controversy the fallible. The exegetical 
function of theology, indispensable and fundamental as it is, 
does not avail to redeem the organism of theology from its 
inherent risk as a science. Biblical theology is not infallible; 
it cannot, therefore, render systematic theology infallible. 

Should any faintness seize upon the heart of the young 
theologian when first he makes the discovery that his science, 
highest of all, is still changeful, and to a definite, yet large 
extent uncertain, he may be trusted to recover from the 
giddiness of the discovery. Amidst the changes, the Light 
which lighteth every man coming into the world, will no more 
cease shining than the sun, while the scientists are investigating 
and disputing as to the nature of the chromosphere or photo- 
sphere. 

The inherent possibility of a new theology is proved by the 
very nature of theology considered as a progressive science. It 
is also proved by the nature of theology as seen in its connec- 
tion with the other sciences. To this aspect of theology we 
now turn our attention. 

The claim that theology is the most comprehensive and lofty 
of the sciences is a historic claim. It is also:a just claim, 
though now often treated as a vagary of scholasticism. This 
position, however, renders this special science in some respects 
the most sensitive and dependent of all the sciences: sensitive, 
because immediately and keenly affected by the condition of 
them all; dependent, because relying upon them all for its 
material. The higher any organism stands in the scale of life 
the more sensitive and dependent is it seen to be. Man is of 
all animals most alive to whatever affects interests physical, 
social, intellectual, spiritual; he is also most dependent for his 
perfection upon the right adjustment of all which lies below 
him.. This corollary from the claim of theology to the 
position of scientia scientiarum is quite too often forgotten. 
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We have recently had several amusing exhibitions of the 
extreme, but indispensable, sensitiveness of theology. Certain 
leacers of natural science, in mere wantoness it would almost 
seem, call in question the doctrine of prayer, or aver ‘their 
adherence to materialism. The whole theological hive is astir 
forthwith, rushes out leaving its work of boney-making, and 
stings the wanton intruders. The students of the other 
sciences go on with their work, considering themselves 
interested in neither side of the controversy. This sensitive- 
ness, however, is not so much a fault as an indispensable 
characteristic of theology. It is intimately and practically 
allied with all the other sciences. 

Theology is also dependent for its material, for its facts and 
laws, upon all the sciences of matter and of mind. It restates 
their facts and laws from its own point of view. No fact or 
law of any science can be uninteresting to him who pursues 
the systematic knowledge of that God, whose force is concerned 
in every fact and whose reason is expressed in every law. The 
discoveries and changes in the views of all other investigators 
are likely to affect the work of the theologians. What is true 
concerning God and divine things, depends upon what is true 
concerning the works of God, the language, history and con- 
sciousness of man—channels, through all of which God is 
completing his self-revelation to the race. 

This general truth of the dependence of theology upon the 
other sciences we will now examine in some of its special 
forms. We make no attempt in our divisions of the subject at 
logical and exhaustive treatment of the thought, but rather aim 
to serve our fina] purpose which is a practical one. 

Theology is dependent upon natural science. Its depen- 
dence is, however, that of the organism upon the element 
which enters into it. One indispensable function of systematic 
theology is that which is performed through natural theology. 
All the sciences of nature so-called are engaged in investigating 
the various modes in one self-revelation of one God. To the 
student of theology the forces and laws which these sciences 
discover, but leave unexplained, are modes of the divine action. 
They reveal not an abstract nature, but the nature of the 
Father which is in heaven; and the doctrine from the Bible 
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which forms a glass, through which to view the wonders of 
earth and sky, is the doctrine of one consistent and correlated 
revelation of God through all the ascending series of life, hight 
and incarnation of light. For the theologian, then, to treat 
disrespectfully any fact or law of the sciences of nature is to 
treat disrespectfully that Word of God through whom all things 
were made, It is his work to distinguish so far as he can from 
use of his own judgment and from docile hearing of competent 
scientific testimony—fact from alleged fact, law from hypothesis 
and mere opinion. The reverential attitude toward nature is 
a qualification for the study of theology; for, it is reverence 
toward him who is revealed in nature, who is its soul and life, 
toward God. 

This doctrine of a divine self-revelation in nature, and this 
attitude of reverence and docility corresponding, make 
theology dependent upon the natural sciences. It is the 
dependence of the total organism upon the elements which 
enter into it. 

And besides the direct effect which natural science has upon 
theology through that function of theology which is called 
“natural,” there are many indirect effects. We know how 
doctrines of inspiration and habits of exegesis are influenced 
by new views of natural science. “This silly fellow,” said 
Luther of Copernicus, “ wants to upset the old established 
astronomy ; but, according to the scriptures, Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still and not the earth.” With the demonstra- 
tion of Copernicus’ views the old astronomy was upset, and at 
the same time the theologic views of interpretation and 
inspiration have been modified. The eager pursuit of the 
sciences of matter has also had its effect upon the science of 
history, and through the latter upon theology. The sifting of 
testimony, the search after law, the estimate of the influence of 
physical causes upon natural characteristics and history, are to 
a considerable extent the gift of the student of nature to the 
student of history, and through him to the student of theology. 
The sciences of consciousness in their connection with 
theology are not without modification from the same source. 
These various direct and indirect influences and obligations show 
the dependence of theology upon the sciences of matter; show 
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also—this is the indisputable inference—the possibility of 
great readjustments of natural theology. 

And since theology, like every other science, aims at 
harmony, the function and products of natural theology cannot 
stand at variance with, or in separation from, the total science. 
A new natural theology provides for a change in the whole 
organism of theology. 

What is true of the science of theology in its connection 
with the sciences of nature is also true in its connection with 
the sciences of language. Theology is dependent upon the 
sciences of language. This dependence is most felt through 
the exegetical function and in the department of biblical 
theology. When we go to the Bible for our doctrine we are 
forced to ask: what does the Bible mean? The scientific 
answer to that question depends upon the sciences of language. 
The more advance we make in the sciences of philology and 
hermeneutics, the more clearly shall we be able to tell what 
the Bible means, and so what truths theology shall take into 
itself through its important function of exegesis. It is the 
conviction of those who apply the principles of the science of 
language to the work in hand, that we are just beginning to 
get into a condition for the scientific interpretation of the Bible. 
We cannot fail, then, to expect changes for the better in 
theology through the improved apparatus and condition of this 
its exegetical function. Every distinctively Christian doctrine, 
inasmuch as it is taught in human language, can be determined 
only in acknowledgment of this dependence of the doctrine 
upon the science of language. In answering, for instance, the 
central question of Christianity—-Who is this Jesus called 
Christ?—no element of the answer is so important as that 
which is contained in the language of Christ himself. But the 
satisfactory view of Christ’s claims for himself is dependent 
upon the satisfactory application of scientific principles of 
language to that special language which Christ used. <A 
satisfactory view of the claims which others made for bim is 
likewise thus dependent. And all the doctrines of Christianity 
are in the same case as the central doctrine. 

Moreover, it is not in its function of exegesis alone that the- 
ology is dependent upon the science of language. The science 
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of language is needed to interpret history aright, the history 
of Christianity and of Christian doctrines, as well as all other 
history. But the true theology must always in human view 
depend largely upon the history of the past eras in the Chris- 
tian church, and especially upon the time-honored doctrines of 
the church. Thus is theology indirectly through history made 
dependent upon the science of language. 

Even the weighty testimony of the Christian consciousness, 
immediate and conclusive to the individual, cannot take on 
scientific form and so serve for the defense and enlargement of 
Christian truth, except in acknowledgment of its dependence 
upon the science of language. Certain facts of consciousness 
are the precious property (propria) of the Christian church. 
What are they? How are they to be interpreted? This is 
equivalent to asking, what does the book of Christian con- 
sciousness mean ? and to answer the question we are impelled 
to invoke the aid of the science of language. 

Theology is also dependent upon the sciences of history ; 
that is, upon all the various authenticated systems of truth 
which grow out of a scientific study of the records of the past, 
Comparative theology, sacred, ecclesiastical, and profane his- 
tory, but above all the history of doctrines, contribute largely 
toward that complex of facts, laws, and opinions, with which 
the science of systematic theology has to deal. 

The beliefs and forms of worship which men have held to 
in the different eras and nations of history, can never become 
uninteresting or unfruitful to the thoughtful student of God 
and divine things. These all have contained certain germs and 
fruits of the true self-revelation of God. This fact endues them 
with a sort of sacredness in the theologian’s estimate, however 
they may have been overlaid and polluted with error. The 
contempt for erroneous views of God must give way to min- 
gled wonder and pity as we behold, everywhere and in all 
ages, the Light shining in darkness, but the darkness compre- 
hending it not. Judaism and Orientalism, Manicheism and 
Augustinianism, European heathenism aud European scholas- 
ticism, are worthy of study, and fruitful in instruction to the 
student of theology. Nor can either one of these pairs be ade- 
quately understood without the other. Comparative theology 
must be recognized as one branch of theologic research. 
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And further, since Christianity is a historic religion, and 
since its doctrines are given to man very largely in biography 
and story, a knowledge of history is indispensable to a scientific 
interpretation of the doctrines. Views of truth which were 
providentially developed during centuries of Jewish history, 
cannot be understood without an understanding of those cen- 
turies of history during which they developed. Nor can this 
Jewish history be studied in isolation from the history of other 
nations. And when we reach the flower of all Jewish and 
other history in Him who is the “flower of man and God,” we 
are exercised to our utmost capacities in the search after those 
historic conditions, both of old-time Jewish formation and of 
more recent contribution from Rome, Greece, Egypt, and the 
East, in the midst of which Jesus taught, and finished that life 
and death which are preéminently the Christian doctrine. 
That theologian who remembers that Christ was as truly a his- 
toric as a supernatural person, cannot fail to recognize the 
dependence of bis science upon the science of history. Words 
like “the kingdom of God,” “the Son of man,” ‘the Logos,” 
recall the records of centuries. With such words do we deal 
in theology. 

The history of the Christian church furnishes indispensable 
help to systematic theology. This age is full of contempt for 
the past; what is of old in science, politics, and religion, has 
little chance with the typical man of progress. They who are 
blown with this contempt need to be pricked all around with 
the sharp spears of history. The scientists are discussing 
whether Democritus had not the gist of the modern science of 
nature, and theologians also are turning their eyes to the study 
of what leaders in the church, so often quoted, so little under- 
stood, have in the past really believed. Such historic research 
is of very high importance. By its work we know better what 
is worthy of belief, and know also more grandly what sort of 
One he is who has guided and inspired his disciples through 
the centuries since his departure. 

But especially necessary to theology is the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine. For, rightly understood, all the formulas of the 
church are a product which can be accounted for only through 
the researches of the historian. Their very sum and substance 
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is historical, unintelligible to him who has no knowledge of 
their history. To give in an adherence to any of them—the 
Westminster confession, for instance—with no knowledge of 
their history, is no more a significant and valid act of loyal ad- 
herence to truth than that of the man who should have chosen 
his hereditary monarch in the War of the Roses without any 
knowledge of the claimant’s lineage. The scientific research 
into the history of dogma determines the meaning of any par- 
ticular dogma or system of dogmas. It also enables us to 
judge what is true dogma by furnishing the means for compar- 
ing the true and the false, for comparing both with the original 
sources of doctrine. It also shows what declarations of dogma 
are entitled to most respect and from the very nature of 
their origin likeliest to be true. It distinguishes between those 
which are derived from the Scriptures or the pure develop- 
ment of the Christian consciousness, and those which are the 
products of priestly or state craft and intrigue. It strips off 
the garments of light assumed by men who have been manipu- 
lated by etnperors or popes into untrustworthy declarations of 
imperial or papal selfishness, and exalts the purely reudered, 
consentaneous declaration of the church of the ages. This is 
noble indispensable work which history, and especially the his- 
tory of Christian doctrine, does for systematic theology. But 
the work places theology in a condition of dependence upon 
history—not servile dependence, but the dependence of the 
organizer upon his facts, of the organism upon any one of its 
special functions. 

Theology is also dependent upon the sciences of conscious- 
ness ; and, of course, especially upon those of them which deal 
with what is ethical and religious in the self-conscious life of 
man. The potent influence which the science of ethics both 
gives to and receives from theology is quite too little realized. 
It is the privilege of the theologian to attempt the scientific 
knowledge of God, who is the foundation, source, law, and 
impulse, of all human morality. The nature of the moral law 
looked upon as the expression of the divine nature, the divine 
government under that law, the person of Him who exempli- 
fied and kept it fully, the office of this law in the dispensation 
of the gospel, are all topics of most immediate and lofty import 
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to the theologian. His views upon these topics will inevitably 
depend very largely upon his views in the science of ethics. 
He can have no doctrine of the atonement without involving 
great ethical questions. Indeed, the question, how shall the 
figures of speech used in the Bible be interpreted? must be 
answered almost wholly upon ethical grounds. The relations 
of justice and love, the possible unifying of the two in one 
principle or act of righteousness, whether the correlation of the 
two be that of equality or subordination—to deal with these 
things one must have a clear and systematic knowledge of 
ethical truth. 

Out of the religious as well as ethical consciousness the 
student of theology must derive his facts and laws. The 
scientific study of consciousness reveals both the nature of 
God and the nature of man; the former, inasmuch as man is 
made in God’s image, and so still capable of responding to 
spiritual, divine influences; the latter, in so far also as man has 
polluted this image and stands helpless to renew its beauty 
within himself. Theology can do its work well only when it 
has a scientific knowledge of human religious emotions, needs 
and volitions. 

But especially must theology go often and with childlike 
docility to question for its truth the Christian consciousness. 
From the scientific study of Christian experience it must be by 
no means frightened away through sneers at a “ pectoral theol- 
ogy.” It must clearly recognize and firmly maintain the 
possibility of scientific treatment given to the desires, sorrows, 
joys, hopes, and beliefs of the Christian soul. What all men 
in the practical contests of life recognize as the most indisputa- 
ble proof of Christianity must receive scientific recognition at 
the hands of the theologian. The genuine student of the 
science of divine things must bow down before the heart of 
every Christian child, and desire to look therein, as reverently 
as the disciple bowed before the sacred resting-place of Jesus. 
He is dependent upon the child, and upon all like the child, 
for some of the highest proofs to the richest, profoundest mys- 
teries of his beloved science. 

This brief and imperfect statement of the relations in which 
theology stands to the sciences of nature, of language, history, 
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and consciousness is sufficient to illustrate the truth of its 
dependence upon them, both for its facts and for its conclu- 
sions from facts. To admit these relations of dependence is to 
admit the possibility of changes, coming with uniformity, or at 
marked epochs, in the science of theology. It is to admit the 
possibility, in the limited sense in which we employ the words, 
of a new theology. Constant readjustments, decided eras of 
growth, the separation of enormous errors, and the reception of 
lofty and newly discovered truths, accompany the growth 
of all these sciences. The same will accompany the growth of 
theology considered as a science in intimate relations of mutual 
dependence with the other sciences. The very claim of theol- 
ogy to be scientia scientiarum is a claim to the most com- 
plex relations of dependence. The claim is, therefore, an 
assertion of the possibility of a new theology. 

This inherent possibility of a new theology is, moreover, 
proved by the nature of theology, considered as the science of 
that great concept with which primarily it deals. The concept 
with which theology deals is the concept of God. An analysis 
of this concept, and of the human soul in its relation to the 
concept, shows that the concept is the result of God’s self-revela- 
tion, viewed as conditioned upon all the faculties of man in 
their symmetrical and harmonious development. This thought 
deserves and will receive a somewhat full discussion elsewhere. 
It is sufficient for the purpose of the present article merely to 
indicate the thought. Man’s knowledge of God comes to him 
as the result of a divine self-revelation; for God unrevealed is 
en unknown God. The organon for this divine self-revelation 
is not man’s intellect alone but man’s entire soul, the whole 
complex of his activities in their mutual dependence and cor- 
relation. Different elements of this great concept with which 
theology deals are preéminently contributed through specific 
parts of the organon; for instance, the human will, in its con- 
nection with the bodily organism and the mental train of asso- 
ciation, is used to ifipress upon the soul certain ideas and 
beliefs about God which are incomprehensible to the intellect ; 
the affections, parental and filial, enlarge and strengthen the 
conception of Him asa Father. The sum-total of the concept 
of God, is, therefore, dependent upon the condition of the 
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organon through which the self-revelation of God comes. And 
since the condition of the organon, the condition of man, is 
always changing, the form and fullness of the concept also 
vary. From some men and generations certain aspects of the 
divine nature and government are quite obscured. The theol- 
ogy of every individual and age must necessarily show the 
condition in respect to development and symmetry, of the soul 
of the individual, or of what we call the spirit of the age. 
Some have drawn quite too near blasphemy in saying that man 
makes his own God. The truth is that man’s condition limits 
the kind and degree of the self-revelation which is possible to 
God. It is by large, vital influences, by the Holy Spirit open- 
ing the soul of the individual and lifting up the race, that God 
secures the possibility of an enlarged knowledge of himself. 
Our science of theology must. then, depend upon, and keep 
pace with, this unfolding in the capacity of man to receive the 
revelation of Himself which God gives to him. The concept 
will change its elements as the organon changes; and with it 
will also change the science which deals with the concept. 

The view of theology which has been given makes it indis- 
putably the grandest of all the sciences, yet partaking of the 
common characteristics, progressive by its nature, connected in 
relations of mutual dependence with them all, and conditioned 
in the degree of its development upon the present fitness of 
man to receive the divine self-revelation. We believe this 
view to be sober and truthful, but also hopeful. The possibil- 
ity of a new theology grows out of the very nature of theology ; 
it accords also with the divine method of making known the 
divine nature to the human race. This method is historic, 
evolutionary. He who guides history and who evolves the 
progressive revelation of divine things is God. He who as a 
student believes in a God in history, a Saviour of the race, a 
divine self-revelation with stages of progress, will not only 
accept but rejoice in such a view. 

Having thus far spoken of the possibility of a new theology 
as that possibility lies inherent in the nature of the science, we 
now proceed to consider : 
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Il. THe Neep or A New THEOLOGY. 


There is always such need. The need grows out of the very 
nature of theology as we have seen it in the previous discus- 
sion. Errors are not only likely to exist in every system of 
theology, but as a matter of fact they do exist; there is also 
always a vast amount of new material which provokes and 
challenges theology for better treatment at its hands. We 
shall, however, push our statement beyond a general declara- 
tion of the need of a new theology. We think that there is 
in the present generation need of instituting a new era in 
theology. We have also hope that He who guides the race in 
its science, as in all its other manifestations of life, will before 
long vouchsafe to the people a renewal of interest in the 
scientific knowledge of divine things, as well as the power and 
grace to receive and assimilate the materials for this knowledge 
which are at their disposal. We need an epoch, and following 
it an era, in which the science of theology shall blossom and 
bear fruit as luxuriantly as do now the sciences of nature, 
language, and history. We feel both a deep necessity and 
desire that the minds of men should be lifted above the rocks, 
trees, and animals which are being so worthily studied just 
now, above the sun’s corona, beyond the remotest stars, to the 
study of that omnipresent One who is in all these objects of 
study and as well in the students themselves, It is also our 
firm belief that these students are in all their researches, indi- 
rectly and often unwillingly, contributing to the benefit of the 
science they affect to despise. 

In making such declarations we wish distinctly to deprecate 
the suspicion of sympathy with certain movements for a new 
theology. No thoughtful man can feel any fellowship with the 
contemptuous and destructive treatment which is often given to 
the past, its work and workmen, its views and symbols, its defects, 
or even its errors and follies. It is more and higher constructive 
work which we now need; such work alone can give us a new 
theology. Investigators whose prevalent attitude is polemical 
and combative, may be needed in the divine economies for 
building up theology, as well as in the case of the other 
sciences ; it is not, however, in such that the strength and hope 
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of any science lies. The truth is, there is just now an immense 
amount of work, positive and constructive, to be done in the 
effort of theology to readjust itself, and especially to assimilate 
the material which the other sciences have so lavishly thrown 
into its hands. Every man, then, who is really interested in 
theology should be engaged in the effort to contribute some- 
thing to this work of readjustment and assimilation. A thou- 
sand interesting questions are laid by all the other sciences at 
the feet of those who cultivate theology. These questions are 
urging, even harrying, us patiently to attempt their answer. 
Meantime how are many of us ministers, the cultivators of this 
science, engaged? So far as we have any time and brains for 
scientific study, we are too apt to be engaged in theologic 
battle-door and shuttle-cock. To borrow a somewhat undigni- 
fied figure of speech from the gold, stock, and wheat exchange— 
we are engaged in acting the part of bears and bulls of orthodoxy. 
This wresting of nature, the Bible, history, and consciousness, 
in the interests of a polemical theology, must give way before 
the more patient and exhaustive study of all these sources by 
means of the improved helps which have recently been fur- 
nished. 

This need of a new epoch and era in theology will be made 
more apparent by the two following considerations. The atti- 
tude in which the age stands toward the present form of theol- 
ogy is a proof of the need of a new theology. The attitude is 
largely suggestive of ignorance and unreason, The creeds, 
formulas, symbols, and theological systems of Christianity are, 
both as to their form and essence, made the special objects of 
thoughtless protest and attack. Nor can we by any means 
always claim that the defense of these historic products of 
Christendom is any more enlightened and truth-loving than the 
attack. Those who attack have not learned to acknowledge 
the value and province of creeds, know little of the historic 
growth of those symbols which are in existence, and above all 
are willing to make little effort at constructive work and at 
displacing the old by constituting the new. But on the other 
hand, those who defend the creeds too often forget their inher- 
ent fallibility, the weakness and even viciousness which the 
history of their origin and growth fastens upon them, the rea- 
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sonableness of the demand that they shall subject themselves 
to free scrutiny and readjustment. Between the two parties 
the time-honored, belpful, but fallible symbols and systems of 
theology receive the treatment which the Egyptians are said to 
have given one of their kings. They sacrificed much labor and 
countless lives to build him a magnificent tomb; after he had 
lain therein some hundreds of years they dragged his mummy 
out into the light of day and gave it to the boys of the street to 
roll and kick about in Egypt’s mud. This treatment suggests 
certain truth concerning the fallible nature of man as well as 
concerning the fallible nature of his theology. The sober, his- 
toric and philosophic view of the subject forbids much hope 
from this hasty and clamorous assault upon the present creeds, 
forbids also any firm confidence in their perfectness or prospect 
of endurance. And this view, while it dulls our sympathy 
with the demonstrative criers after change and progress, still 
makes us ready to prepare the way for change so as to secure 
real progress. The fact that there is now an unusual demand 
for change forces us also to admit that there is an unusual feel- 
ing of need for change. That theologian who has a real respect 
for the truths of the Bible, natural science, history and con- 
sciousness, will, calmly and deliberately but earnestly and with 
persistence, give his influence to help ou a salutary reconstruc: 
tion and to restrain erroneous and mischievous destruction. 
He must, moreover, from observing the workings of the popular 
consciousness conclude that all this unusual dissatisfaction points 
toward, and prepares for, a new epoch and era in the science 
of theology. 

This conclusion derived from considering the attitude of the 
age toward the present form of theology is reaffirmed by a 
second consideration. The need of a new theology is made 
apparent when we consider the great changes, which have 
recently been made and are now rapidly advancing, in many of 
those sciences upon which theology is dependent. It is not to 
be forgotten that theology is by nature and by right the most 
conservative of the sciences. Its position in relation to the 
other sciences gives it this nature and this right. Theology 
being scientia scientiarum inevitably comes last in its unfold- 
ing. Nor is this thought contradicted, as might at first be 
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supposed, by the history of the science. The theologic views 
of men, apart from the Bible and previous also to the formation 
of the sciences of matter, language, and history, can, so far as 
they are scientific, come only from a correct and systematic 
view of moral and religious experience. So far as they attempt 
to weave in nature and history, they are false, whenever the 
statements concerning nature and history which they receive 
from contemporaneous opinion are largely false. The Chris- 
tian Church until comparatively recent times has not had the 
varied and authentic material which now lies before her for 
forming a Christian theology. What, previous to the last hundred 
years, have been the sources at command for developing the 
science of God and divine things? Almost entirely the Bible 
and consciousness. But, until the Reformation, the Bible was 
for centuries used scarcely at all, and the study of consciousness 
was cramped by the scholastic metaphysics. Since the Ref.- 
ormation Christian students have gone more to the Bible for 
their theologic systems. It cannot be denied, however, that 
they have gone to the book not always as a source of their 
science, but oftener as a convenient repository of proof-texts, 
to be cited according to need and in defence of a pre-established 
system. Besides, the most candid and ardent student of theol- 
ogy had formerly no science of the Scriptures to assist him. 
The function of exegesis had not as yet produced a science of 
Biblical theology. From the days of good Bengel or there- 
abouts this function has been more actively at work upon its 
product. At the same time the modern sciences of nature and 
history have enjoyed wonderful growth. It is only of late that 
theology has had the scientific products of the modern study 
of nature, language, and history, in its possession. It cannot, 
then, be to blame that it has not outrun its call; it is by reason 
of its very connection with the other sciences the tardiest of 
them all. 

And, amidst the general clamor and disputing of the scien- 
tists, linguists, and historians, as to what is truth, the science of 
God and divine things is not to be decried because it waits to 
have the clamor somewhat abate, the disputes settled. The 
Catastrophists and Uniformitarians must fight it out on their 
own line, and then the victor can present his spoils to the 
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theologians. Meantime the latter are safer and more faithful 
to their science if they do not hang its truths upon either party 
of geologists. Let theology discover what is godlike in the 
nebular theory or in spontaneous generation, when either one 
is fairly proved. Any party or theory will suit theology, if it 
is found to be true. 

This natural and appropriate conservatism of our science 
does not, however, deliver it from the need of epochs and eras 
of change. The sciences upon which theology depends have 
certainly made discovery of some truths which are both impor- 
tant and new. Indeed never before, so far as we can discern 
history, has so much new material been given and promised as 
near at hand to the student of God’s nature and government. 
This fact forms a peremptory summons to a new theology. All 
this may be admitted without any senseless boasting about our 
age of progress or any inflated claims for the future; without 
also any faultfinding with the church and her theology. Should 
she and her students, however, fail to recognize the claims of 
this need, the need will not cease to press upon her. 

The recent great development of the sciences of nature makes 
apparent the need of a new natural theology. In this depart- 
ment of the great science there is much fruitful work to be 
done. We have no fear whatever that the great guiding ideas 
by which theology holds on to the natural sciences will ever be 
effaced through too much scientific research. Even now those 
ideas can be seen emerging much enlarged, brightened, and 
beautified by the process through which they have gone. There 
will always be a first cause, a primal force, an underlying, sub- 
stantial being, final purposes, types, ideas of proportion, beauty, 
order, and goodness, to be traced in nature. “ Divine proto- 
typal ideas are one by one emerging and reappearing, refreshed 
and invigorated by the bath of Darwinian Evolutionism ;” so 
testifies truly a writer on “ philosophical anatomy.” 

And not only are these great guiding ideas, which lead us to 
a God in the cosmos being reaffirmed by the natural sciences; 
the specific doctrines of Christian theology are being reaffirmed 
and illustrated. It is surprising that this thought commands so 
little research. Not the Bible itself gives us more potent proof 
of many leading Christian doctrines than, as it seems, is likely 
to be given by the unfolding of natural science. 
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Consider, for instance, what proof and illustration are brought 
to the scriptural doctrine of original sin by the researches of 
modern natural science. The hereditary element, the potent 
influence of race, the organic unity of the genus, the obscurity 
in genesis of generic characteristics and specific differences alike, 
the inscrutable mystery, yet clearly established fact, that the 
nature and destiny of the progeny are enfolded in the parent— 
these and similar considerations are familar to the scientists. 
They have surely much material, prepared or in state of prep- 
aration to bestow upon the theologians. And as these latter 
are too prone to withdraw their science from this sphere and 
deal with its questions wholly as questions of self-consciousness, 
the former may remind them of other scientific truths, For, 
the close connection of body and spirit, the necessity of examin- 
ing consciousness in the light of material conditions of conscious- 
ness and of historico-physiological research, are important 
truths for theology to receive from natural science. How also 
does it seem possible to connect with such research the much 
scouted doctrine of the resurrection. And how are the possi- 
bilities of material organization connected with this same doc- 
trine, when we consider the indescribable subtilty, the incredible 
new qualities, which science is now ascribing to matter. 

And further, what a far-reaching ray of light may be thrown 
upon the stern and awful side of the divine character, when we 
more fully comprehend how and why God is in nature, as 
science reveals Him, so stern and awful. We shall ever right- 
fully turn to his seeming carelessness of pain and seeming 
prodigality of life in nature, when the harder truths of theology 
press us. And we know that the clue to the two sets of diffi- 
culties is the same, if we can only find it, because the God of 
nature and the God of the gospel is the same. What enlarge- 
ment and illustration may not the doctrine of faith also receive 
from the sciences of nature. Everywhere in nature as in the 
gospel is trust seen mediating between supply and need. 

There is wonderful promise and encouragement to him who 
will cultivate naturai theology. Nature is rapidly disclosing 
herself to her devotees. But they will never of themselves 
scrutinize her so closely as to see her heart and life-blood. 
That is left for theology to do. And he who tries the work 
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would better work upon his knees. For nature’s heart is God, 
and her life-blood is the divine energy. Assuming this, as 
the student of natural theology has a perfect right to do, he must 
receive, not the conjectures of scientists—but the truths of 
natural science; and, harmonizing them with truths contrib- 
uted from his other sources, he must proclaim what they tell of 
God. 

The recent great development of the sciences of language 
makes apparent the need of a new biblical theology. There 
has been for centuries much worthy study of the Bible. But 
only of late have we come into a position to secure a science 
of biblical theology. And we are not to forget that the use of 
the Bible which is sufficient to start and nourish the Christian 
life is altogether insufficient for scientific purposes. So many 
critical helps have we now that the endeavor to set forth the 
teachings of the Scriptures in systematic, “ historico-genetic 
representation” is enough for a life-time. This representation 
and the study for it have not yet found their due place in sys- 
tematic theology. But, by as much as we value the teachings of 
the Bible in their contributions to the scientific knowledge of 
God and divine things, by so much are we bound to bring in the 
era of a new biblical theology. We are bound to call back our 
symbols and systems to the test of a scientific study of the Old 
and New Testaments. And this will certainly to some extent 
secure a change in them. We must, however, use the new 
biblical theology as an independent source of theologic truth— 
a source of self-sustained dignity, not a prop for a house already 
built without regard to it. 

The recent great development of the sciences of history 
makes apparent the need of a new historical theology. As has 
been already said, any correct estimate of the symbols and sys- 
tems of the church is inseparable from a knowledge of the 
history of those syinbols or systems. Now, scientific history is 
not altogether to be sure a matter of modern growth, but it has 
certainly been subject to surprising recent developments. The 
effort of modern times to treat history scientifically was first 
directed toward Greece and Rome, but is now also turned 
toward Jerusalem and the Church of her king. And we who 
have a historic religion, a Saviour in history, and a history yet 
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before us, will welcome the results of research in this domain. 
We do not yet fully know what the disciples, martyrs and 
prophets thought and meant to say; we have many deep les- 
sons to learn concerning the past and concerning the guide and 
inspirer of that past. 

For the sciences of consciousness it cannot perhaps be said 
that they have undergone great development in more recent 
times. Their day is not just now, but it is coming. The 
people will come back from the macrocosm to the microcosm 
again: they who have been saying, in all the great world there 
is no mind, will then be declaring, in all the world there is 
nothing great but mind. When, however, the products of the 
other sciences are appropriated to a fresh unfolding of the sci- 
ences of consciousness, theology will use these freshly unfolded 
sciences for building herself up. If the workers in these fields 
give us enlarged and new views of psychology, ethics, zsthetics, 
and sociology—and this they undoubtedly will do—we must 
be ready to read the thoughts of God which are thus revealed. 

But especially has the church reason to mourn over the field 
of Christian experience—so fruitful in scientific results as it 
might be made, so barren as it actually is for want of proper cul- 
tivation. When we have a new and improved Schleiermacher 
to treat scientifically the witness of the Spirit in these latter 
days, we may look for a fair blossom out of one green branch 
of theology. We greatly need a new scientific development of 
“pectoral theology.” It isa greater crime against the Holy 
Spirit to make no place in our theology for his continuous 
work with the Church than to deny the doctrine of his 
personality. 

We conclude, then, that the restless attitude of the age 
toward present symbols and systems, as well as the immense 
growth of new material furnished to theology by the recent 
developments in the sciences of nature, language, and history, 
alike prove the need of a new epoch and era in theology. 
This need, pressing more and more urgently, will be met. As 
God has been good to men in the new unfolding of other 
sciences, so will he bless them in a new unfolding of theology. 

Neither those who denounce the present symbols and systems, 
and clamor for sudden revolution, and expect a complete rever- 
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sion of theologic opinion, nor those who oppose all change, and 
propose to wrap theology in swaddling-bands and withdraw it 
from historic and critical discipline, can command a wise man’s 
sympathy. We are not so vastly wiser than the ancients that 
we should indulge in overweening pride; we are more blest 
than they, we have an enlarged opportunity and responsibility. 
They will best discharge this responsibility who see the oppor- 
tunity, and take their stand, not to cry up the past or the 
future, but reverently to inquire for more truth of God. Is 
He not worthy of some scientific study which is not primarily 
polemical and combative? Will not the time come when 
men will say—grand is nature, grand is history, grand is the 
human soul; but grander than all else is He who is over all, 
in all and through all; grandest and worthiest of man’s research 
is God? 

That view of the nature and calling of theology which it is 
the purpose of this Article to set forth is now before the 
reader. Let him interpret the title according to what has been 
said in justification of the view which underlies the title. That 
all students should recognize theology as a progressive science, 
grand in its complex dependence upon the other sciences, 
hopeful in its prospect of a coming epoch and era when it shall 
take its appropriate place at the head of the system of human 
knowledge. urgent in its call for calm, patient, truth-loving 
research, and furnishing rare opportunities in all its various 
departments to him who will institute such research; this is 
surely devoutly to be wished. 

In the hope of contributing something further toward the 
realization of this wish we discuss in a brief practical way two 
points more, 


Ill. THe Sources or THE New THEOLOGY. 


What these sources are has already been sufficiently 
indicated. They are the sciences of nature, language, and 
history, already largely reconstructed in modern times, and 
the sciences of consciousness with their promise of a corre- 
sponding reconstruction. In a somewhat inaccurate way of 
speaking, theology may be said to have four principal sources 
of truth, viz., the Bible, nature, history, and the human soul. 
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Any new unfolding of theology must come from new knowl- 
edge concerning some one or more of these four sources. 
Much new knowledge is in these times offered by especially 
the first three. In the use of these sources there is scope for 
large practical wisdom. The following remarks seem at this 
point to be in place. 

First.—These sources must all be used by the theologian, and 
used in their complex and reciprocal connections. It is a 
shallow and vain pretence which would withdraw any branch 
of human knowledge from its connections with other branches. 
All the sciences are inextricably interwoven in their material, 
discoveries, and interests. And especially must theology in its 
grand complexity desire to make successful use of all its 
sources. 

We can recognize, of course, various departments in the one 
science, various functions of one organism. There are natural 
theology, biblical theology, historical theology, speculative 
theology, etc. There are functions of exegesis, observation of 
nature, self-consciousness, etc. But theology can harmlessly 
cultivate none of these departments to the exclusion or 
depreciation of the others, can exercise none of its functions in 
separation from the others. Theology is an organism. There 
are some who, in reaction from the long-time and injurious 
neglect of exegesis in systematic theology, would now have 
us aim only at a biblical theology. But they have forgotten 
that the Bible is itself a product inviting linguistic, historic, 
and psychologic research, and that it can never be withdrawn 
from a certain responsibility for its statements to natural 
science. It must stand, then, in its place in the organic unity 
of the science of theology. The Bible, used without fulfillment 
of the linguistic and historic conditions necessary to its 
exegesis, and given over to the rambling, allegorizing vagaries 
of men who want nothing of commentators or historians, may 
be made a damage both to theology and to the Christian life. 

Even speculative theology has its place in the totality of the 
science. Theologic speculation should recognize its own 
nature, should be modest, but should aver its right to exist. 
No science can be built up without hypotheses, or without 
scope for use of the constructive imagination. We are not 
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forgetful of the declaration of the great Reformer in his 
Tischreden ; “ this same speculative theology bas for its author 
the devil in hell.” But we understand his language better 
when we find that he spoke of the speculations of his oppo- 
nents, “ Zwinglius and the sacramentarians.” Luther seems to 
have been equally irritated against speculative theology when 
Erasmus in his de liberio arbitrio confuted Luther's biblical (?) 
fatalism. Aristotle's dictum, “if we must not philoso- 
phize we must philosophize,” is as true in theology as 
elsewhere. 

Second.--These sources must be used as codrdinate sources 
of truth. That they are not alike in the importance and 
magnitude of the contributions which they make to theology 
may be readily enough admitted. But no one is to be used 
merely as the servant of the other, and so subject to be wrested 
from its true purpose and dignity. They must be made not to 
bend to each other, but to blend with each other. Fact cannot 
contradict fact, law cannot clash against law; but theories of 
inspiration may contradict laws of nature, language or mind, 
and theories of the scientists may have to go down under facts 
of revelation. 

For the great distinctive doctrines of Christianity the Bible 
is the undying source, but it is a source in so far as it is 
history and product of the divinely enlightened and quickened 
religious consciousness of man. It is also a self-revelation of 
God, but of the same God who is, though in respect to his 
qualities of grace only very obscurely revealed in nature. 
Nor are we to forget that there are certain qualities of God 
intimately concerned in the gospel which can be revealed by a 
look at a diatom through the microscope, or at a star through 
the telescope, as by no possible use of language. 

Nothing else, however, can be so important to the theologian 
as that he should be grounded in biblical theology. Before its 
authentic deliverances he should stand with that childlike 
docility with which the true scientist approaches nature, the 
true psychologist the human mind. Within his Bible he finds 
the history and teachings of that One whose person will become 
more and more the source and proof of all true theology. The 
new theology, like all Christian theology only more abundantly, 
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will view all things and authenticate all views in Jesus Christ. 
This is an awful weight to hang upon the shoulders of a 
historic personality, but Christ can endure the weight. 

We are led now to a few concluding thoughts which concern 


IV. Tue Meruop or THE NEw THEOLOGY. 


Its method will be renewed research into all the reconstructed 
sources of theology. There is no new method for theology 
but the more diligent and happy use of the same old method 
applied to whatever new materials are brought forward. 

This research, viewed in the intellectual aspect, must com- 
mand all the highest mental qualities which the church can 
furnish. He who attempts to grasp any of these more 
important problems and hold them up in the light of modern 
discovery and thought, needs keen and deep intuitions, wide 
and varied learning, great versatility and scope of reasoning 
powers. To relegate the weakest minds to theology will not 
serve to make it keep pace, even at its due distance in the rear, 
with the modern sciences of nature, language, and history. If 
the church has any intellectual giants let her lay her hands upon 
them and consecrate them to theology. Whatever men of 
inferior though fair talents can find their way into this work, 
let the church greet and nourish well. 

There are, however, several of the more especially ethical 
qualities which the requisite research peremptorily demands. 
This research must be docile. Every one thinks himself equal 
to the place of dictator; no one sits at the feet of another. 
This does not promise well for the new theology. It is 
remarkable how young men, who, if they were set to the 
study of any of the natural sciences, would go in the painful 
consciousness of their pin-feathers many days, become full- 
fledged forthwith when they take up the study of theology. 
It seems to take less of theologic truth or error to upset the 
average brain than of any other sort of truth. But theologic 
truth is truth about the sublimest, most awful subject of truth. 
We do not question the willingness of many to swallow the 
ipse-dixit of Tyndall or of Calvin, but we do not call this true 
docility. 

The student of theology should enter upon his science with 
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an ,oppressive sense of the vastness and weight of his under- 
taking. And since he has undertaken the study of a science 
so vast and weighty, he must open his mind to a free, wide, 
docile reception of truth. Of Christ’s saying “except ye . . 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,” Sir Wm. Hamilton declares: “such is true 
religion ; such also is true philosophy.” And Bacon likewise 
declares: “The kingdom of man, which was founded on the 
sciences, cannot be entered otherwise than the kingdom of God 
is, that is, in the condition of a little child.” The quiet, 
humble, childlike docility which enables the investigator to 
stand in blended awe and freedom before nature, the Bible, 
history, and the human soul, and to catch what he can of the 
divine voice which issues from them all, is indispensable to 
theology. 

With this same spirit should every utterance of the past be 
treated ; with awe on account of the divinity, the soul of truth, 
which is in each utterance, with freedom to reject all which 
cannot show itself to be truth. The unteachable attitude, 
whether of friendship or hostility, toward theologic symbols and 
systems, toward the material and call for a new theology, is 
thoroughly wrong. No other science is suffering such repres- 
sion and reproach from this attitude as theology. Lack of 
docility has brought the science and its students into much 
contempt. With docility should go—Patience in research. 

The great questions of theology invite laborious and uncom- 
plaining investigators. But they who can follow any investi- 
gation through devious paths and weigh with critical and 
analytic skill the evidences on either side, are rare indeed. We 
Americans, having revolted from England, spread largely over 
a great continent, and grown to forty millions in a single cen- 
tury, can scarcely understand why problems of free-will, 
original sin, and the divine essence should long withstand us. 
The off-hand method in theology suits us better than the 
method of patient research. Could we but add docility and 
patience to the typical American mind, we should furnish one 
better fitted than any other nationality to deal with the new 
theology. Because, however, we have no patience, we have to 
go to Germany for almost all that is worth reading in theology. 
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Doubtless God, who is so infinitely patient in his own method 
of self-revéaling, who waited thousands of years before he 
brought forth Christ in history, and who for as many thousands 
has not ceased to accumulate the proofs of his delicacy in the 
polishing of so small a thing as a single sea-shell, will inexorably 
demand patience in those who wish to understand his self- 
revealing. It is useless to fume and rage at the divine barriers ; 
they will stand against all such assault. They will only slowly 
move back a little way to him who with a pious patience in- 
quires of God. We are not to forget that it is worth much 
painstaking research to learn even a little, and to leave to the 
world that little learned, concerning the deep things of the 
Infinite. 

And further, the method of the new theology should be that 
of minute research. Divide et impera, in theology as in the 
other sciences. The present investigations which are pushed 
into the various sources of theology will give the dogmatist 
some trustworthy resting-places in each. The student of sys- 
tematic theology can never make an independent investigation 
into the whole field of scientific biblical theology. The life- 
long student of that department must do this work for him. 
And he in turn must have his text prepared for him by one 
whose work lies in that special direction. Not slavishly but 
with grateful docility and candor each must receive the fruits 
of other’s work. And that critical sense which long study so 
highly cultivates must be largely used to decide whose work, 
in case of differences of view, can be most safely trusted. 

Special investigations of divisions and subdivisions of the 
one science are needed in order to prepare the way for the new 
theology. Men who produce works like Miiller’s Doctrine of 
Sin and Dorner’s Person of Christ confer an inestimable bene- 
fit upon every student of theology. But far more modest and 
feasible attempts in theologic writing might be made on every 
hand, were only the time spent in ignorant wrangling given to 
patient and minute research. Monograms on a thousand sub- 
jects connected with our great science might be, after due pre- 
paratory study, produced and given to students and to the 
common people. It shows the low condition of interest in 
theologic pursuits, that there is neither adequate provision for, 
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nor supply of, such monograms. The Millenarians are flooding 
the land with their pamphlets and books. Are \these views 
true according to the Scriptures and history? Has scientific 
theology no answer, either adverse or favorable, to give to the 
Christian public? It is a great misfortune in our land that 
there is so little recognition or reward possible for any student 
in the Theological Seminaries, who wishes to pursue fairly and 
patiently the investigations appropriate to his science. The 
publishers and the public are alike indifferent ; the churches put 
little means into the hands of his professors for encouraging 
him. But should he declare himself, no matter how long 
before any trustworthy research, either violently heretical or 
orthodox, he at once is likely to become famous. We believe 
that those men in the churches who already have wealth, learn- 
ing, or recognized position, could do no better thing for Chris- 
tianity in this land than to institute adequate means for en- 
couraging the minute and patient cultivation of theology. 

The method of the new theology also demands research which 
is as untrammeled as possible. We are well aware that the 
limit between due freedom and license is very difficult to fix, 
and that those whose theory of liberty is good are only too likely 
to abuse the theory in practice. Sir Thomas More wrote, with 
discernment far beyond his times, concerning toleration, in his 
Utopia, and then enforced his views by burning a few Prot- 
estants. The question as to what manner and degree of con- 
formity to its symbols the church shall require in any age is a 
complex question, involving many historic considerations, and 
can never be answered once for all as though it were a problem 
of social statics. In ages when the current opinions and 
materials for forming an opinion have far outrun the formerly 
recognized symbols and systems, increasing liberty of dissent 
will inevitably take place. And, if it is long before the historic 
conditions for forming new symbols and systems are fulfilled, 
the extent of dissent will perhaps continue enlarging. There 
is, however, one law of progress which tends to modify and 
diminish this constant increase of divergence between the real 
science and its formulas. Thought, in theology as in the other 
sciences, moves not right forward but forward in imperfect 
cycles. Facts and laws and theories which have been pushed 
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by the advancing years into comparative obscurity come again 
prominently to the front. The old ideas and truths re-emerge, 
refreshed and invigorated by their Lethean bath. Thus will it 
inevitably be in theology—the new will largely be that which 
in essence is old, though in form it be new. The new biblical 
theology is the Bible of the Fathers, revised in text, interpreted 
more scientifically, and more thoroughly harmonized, part with 
part, and the whole with cognate truths from other sources of 
theology. The new natural theology is the old work of Him 
who has not rested hitherto, but who has in these latter days 
spoken through nature, with marvellous freshness, variety and 
power, to the children of men. God in history and God in 
consciousness is the same he has ever been. The old truths 
will not be lost or damaged but will be invigorated when more 
thoroughly separated from errors. 

In this period of critical cleansing, then, we are not to be 
alarmed at temporary manifestations of unusual license; we 
are not by them to be driven from insisting upon that untram- 
meled culture which is indispensable to the best development 
of any science. 

The safety of the church in permitting enough of liberty lies 
in this last characteristic, to be mentioned, of that research 
which is needed to institute the new theology. One indispens- 
able element in the method of the science of God and divine 
things is—pure and ardent piety. The organon for receiving 
the divine self-revelation is the entire soul of man. An impi- 
ous soul is unfitted to become a trustworthy organon. The 
more of pure and burning piety the theologian has—other 
things being equal—the better success will he have in his 
domain of research. We affirm this as a truth standing upon 
sure philosophic foundations. No mere sharpness of intellect 
will enable a man to see God as he is revealed in nature, the 
Bible, history, and the human soul. It is sad and foolish work 
enough when any man approaches even the least of the divine 
products with a soul out of accord with the feeling and purpose 
of God which are displayed in that product. It is sadder and 
more foolish when a man thus approaches God himself. 

Surely no reader will confound the science of theology, as 
we have been discussing its characteristics, with Christianity or 
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the Christian life. Theology is by no means the sum-total of 
Christianity or the Christian life. But theology is, both by 
giving and receiving, intimately connected with them. The 
Christian life of any age depends to some noteworthy extent 
upon the theology of that age ; the theology of any age depends 
also upon the Christian life of the same and preceding ages. 
When, then, we insist upon piety in the method of theology, 
we are only affirming that to understand the science of the 
Christian life one must know something of the subject. In 
certain aspects of the subject, it is to be known only by 
experience. Piety is the requisite experience. 

Nor can he find and understand the work of God in nature 
and history who does not take the spirit of devotion, trust and 
allegiance into his researches. 

And on the other hand, for the sake of the coming Christian 
life, we insist upon the imperative obligation which rests upon 
Christian students and upon the whole Christian Church, to 
prepare aright the way for “the new theology.” The work of 
the sehools of theologic training has an interest broader even 
than that which is most obvious. They must educate the 
student to lead the people kindly and safely in the path of 
God's great cosmic providences. It is not by frantic efforts to 
lift up or pull down the present orthodoxy that this part of the 
mission of the clergy can be fulfilled. It is rather by docile, 
patient, minute, and untrammeled, though devout, research. 
Every man who loves Christ and the church, and especially 
every young man, should have some intelligent conception of 
this demand upon his energies in his life-work, provided that 
work lies in the direction of dealing with theologic truths. 
With a clear eye, with an ear deaf to unseemly clamors, with 
cautious but free and manly step, with a loyal, loving, and 
cheerful heart, should he go forward into the truths which 
invite his research, and which concern the primal source and 
revealer of truth, who is God. 
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Articte V.—MR. LETTSOM’S VERSION OF THE MIDDLE 
GERMAN EPIC. 


The Niebelungenlied. Translated by WiLLIAM Nanson Lett- 
som. Second edition. Williams & Norgate. London and 
Edinburgh. Fr. Frommann. Jena, 1874. pp. 447. 


Most readers of English remember Mr. Carlyle’s account of 
the Niebelungenlied, which account dates back to 1831 and 
was so admirably fitted to excite curiosity. Of late years the 
intercourse between Germany and America has greatly in- 
creased, and the young men who have studied in Germany 
(without perhaps having had time to master Middle German) 
have brought back such statements of the fervor with which 
the Germans regard their great medisval epic as to make a 
translation* of the poem very desirable. The translation by 
Mr. Lettsom, whose title we have placed at the beginning of 
these remarks, was doubtless originally received in England 
with a good deal of enthusiasm. But nine years elapsed (it was 
first issued in 1865) before it passed to a second edition, and not 
many American scholars even if familiar with German litera- 
ture were aware of its existence until the appearance of this 
second edition. Therefore, for a large circle of readers, especially 
for the many who have entered into different fields of scholar- 
ship during the last decade with a deep interest in German 
literature this book when re-announced was practically a new 
translation and as such calls for some attention. If it does 
not prove tiresome to those who have not read the old poem 
in the original, it will certainly offend those who have even 
superficially busied themselves with the sensuous Middle 
German. 

The titles of the book are enough to excite displeasure. 
The title on the back is “‘ The Niebelungenlied.” As this is the 
name by which the poem was introduced to English readers by 
Mr. Carlyle and is the name by which the poem has since been 





* Professor Birch’s rendering iuto English (Berlin, 1848) has been little known 
and generally inaccessible. 
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known in our literature we may perhaps accept it as the title 
of the poem. But it is no translation, except of the definite 
article. It is an adoption of the term Niebelungenlied as a 
sort of confession that the extent of intercourse between the 
two countries has made the untranslated title of the great poem 
possible as the title in the foreign country. But there seems 
to be no reason why it should not sound as strangely as ‘“ Das 
Paradise Lost” for Milton’s epic would to a German if used in 
place of “Das Verlorene Paradies,” or as The Aias Hoinors 
sounds to us. But it is not because Mr. Lettsom did not know 
how to translate the title that it so appears on the back. On 
the title page it is translated “The Fall of the Niebelungers.” 
“ Das Niebelungenlied ” literally rendered means “The Song 
of the Niebelungs,” if we may take the German proper name 
into English and make it a plural, or “ The Song of the Mist- 
lings,” if we may coin an English word. The inserted er of 
Professor Birch and Mr. Lettsom has no place in the translation 
except by a false analogy. But where does Mr. Lettsom get 
the word, fall? Probably from the other title of the poem 
which has the word nét instead of liet, “ Der Niebelunge Nét.” 
But the word nét does not mean fall, rather need, extreme 
misery, contest-tribulation. Our translator tells us (Note 1, 
p. 419) that the better manuscripts have nét instead of liet (the 
name of the national poems is generally found in the last line 
of the manuscript of the poem) and still decides to call his 
poem, “The Niebelungenlied.” If nét is the better title, why 
not approve of Lachmann’s printing it as the title and then 
translate it exactly? It is not a favorable omen for this 
translation that the author having two titles to select from 
chooses one and then gives an inadequate rendering of the 
other. It is a species of eclecticism that has little to commend 
it, especially when one is dealing with a poem that has been the 
subject of so many contests and over which the fight is still 
raging. To say that “ Der Niebelunge Not” is the title of the 
better manuscripts is to put oneself on Lachmana’s ground, but 
to print “ The Niebelungenlied ” as the title is to put oneself 
on Holtzmann’s and Pfeiffer’s ground, and virtually to say that 
the better manuscripts have given the wrong title. Mr. Lettsom 
does not seem to be aware of the battle over the manuscripts, 
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and that it was a greatly disputed point, a point underlying most 
of the modern controversies, whether A, the oldest Munich, 
or B, or C, the Lassberg manuscript, is the older and better. 
Such a fact a translator ought certainly to be acquainted with 
if he is to pronounce an opinion on the relative worth of the 
manuscripts. On reading the preface to Mr. Lettsom’s transla- 
tion one familiar even with the outlines of the controversies 
would be impressed with the inadequacy of his statements, and 
would regard most of his facts as either antiquated or inaccurate. 
The northern form of the legend is given at some length and a 
decision as to which is the original form of the saga unhesi- 
tatingly given. We are informed, on page xvii of the preface,* 
that “the author of the poem is unknown, and indeed, whether 
it be the work of one poet, or two or twenty, is still I believe 
a matter of dispute among German critics.” Not a word is 
found in the preface on the question of referring the authorship 
of the poem to a von Kiirenberg, which has been the promi- 
nent question since Pfeiffer’s discourse before the Imperial 
Academy at Vienna, May 30, 1862, and which point was 
previously brought forward by Holtzmannt in 1854. It may 
be excusable in a translator not to know the minute condition 
of the public mind in the native country of the poem with 
regard to a poem which he undertakes to translate. But it 
certainly argues a superficial interest, one which the freedom of 
intercourse between England and Germany makes it difficult 
to justify, to find a translator of this poem taking no note of 
the fact, that just as German scholars were and are divided on 
the excellence of manuscripts A, B, and C, so they are at 
variance on the question whether a von Kiirenberg seven 





* The preface we suppose to be unaltered from that of the original edition, 
though no problems have been the subject of so much study and discussion in 
Germany during the decade intervening between the appearance of the two 
editions as the questions relating to this poem. Dr. Fischer's essay (Leipzig, 
1874) may be commended to all who would get the result of these discussions in 
a concise and trustworthy shape. The full title of his essay is ‘‘ Die Forschungen 
tiber das Niebelungenlied seit Karl Lachmann.” It is a book of two hundred 
and seventy pages—and for all that is a concise presentation of the thousands of 
controversial pages that have appeared on this poem. 

+ Dr. Vollméller in his prize essay Kiirenberg und die Niebelungen, Stuttgart, 
1874, gives ¥. J. Mone the credit of half suggesting this conjecture in the first 
volume of Das badische Archiv, Karlsruhe, 1826. 
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centuries ago wrote the poem of which our oldest manuscripts 
are a “ Bearbeitung.” Even if the short space of three years 
intervening between Pfeiffer’s discourse and the first edition of 
this translation may excuse the omission in the preface to the 
first edition, twelve years seem time enough to have secured 
some recognition of the data in the preface to the second 
edition. 

What shall excuse the looseness of such statements as the 
following: “Of the inquirers who have endeavored to solve 
these dubious questions Professor Lachmann is contestably the 
chief. He commenced his operations about thirty years ago 
with a treatise in which he ayowedly took Wolf's Prolegomena 
to Homer for the model of his researches. He has since 
published an edition of the poem, etc.” One might infer that 
Mr. Lettsom, when writing this preface in 1865, did not know 
that Lachmann was dead. To be sure he does not exactly say 
so, and might claim that he knew he had been dead already 
fourteen years, but it was in 1816 that Lachmann “ commenced 
his operations” by applying Wolf's principles in the analysis 
of this poem and in 1826 that he published his first edition, 
which our translator approves. It is now almost sixty years 
since Lachmann “commenced his operations” and fifty years 
since he published the first edition, so that we are justified, if 
we may make Mr. Lettsom responsible for the old preface in 
the new edition at the time of the publication of the latter, in 
regarding him as nearly thirty years behind the times in the 
scholarship relating to the poem. 

Mr. Lettsom finds much to admire in the six times accented 
Niebelungen verse. He shows how it differs from our ballad 
verse of fourteen syllables : 

The gentle warbling zephyr’s breath low answered to all; 
and from the ordinary Alexandrine, 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 


It is more like the verse, 
The gentle warbling zephyrs | low answered to all, 


and in Mr. Lettsom’s view has a charm of variety which the 


other two forms do not present. But the six accents mark 
only the first three verses of each strophe. The last line of the 
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strophe with its additional accent, Mr. Lettsom does not extol, 
and in his translation treats the fourth line as though it were of 
the same length with the others instead of one measure longer. 
The metre of the three first lines of the Niebelungen strophe is 
not peculiar to Middle German (when all the hebungen and sen- 
kungen are present) The main peculiarities of the metre in 
Middle German are the possible omission of the senkungen or 
unaccented syllables, and a possible opening arsis in a line of 
two or three syllables all unaccented, and the adaptation of the 
accent to the sense, i. e., the resting of the emphasis upon im- 
portant words or syllables and the division of each line into 
two nearly equal parts. Mr. Lettsom is delighted with the 
variety thus secured and wonders that modern English and 
modern German poets have not more frequently written in 
this verse. There is a good deal of variety in form in the 
Niebelungen strophe without doubt. But taking the strophe 
as it is, divided into eight short lines, there is a constant 
interruption of the movement in the narrative, and by the 
prolongation of the last half line of verse fourth in each 
strophe by a syllable or two beyond the length of the pre- 
ceding final half-lines, a drawling, or perhaps better, a 
stammering effect is produced that is very annoying. This no 
modern poet however skillful could carry through twenty-five 
hundred strophes and be sure of a dozen readers for his poem. 
But Mr. Lettsom thinks it strange, as has been noted, that a 
measure of such boundless variety should have been so little 
employed in English, and finds it “still more astonishing that 
in Germany, where all its capabilities had been displayed six 
centuries ago, in a great poem which even now remains un- 
equaled, later poets betook themselves to importing their 
metres from a dead language instead of cultivating their native 
soil, and imitated the lively vigor of old Greece with the gal- 
vanic convulsions of the accentual hexameter.” 

Mr. Lettsom does not intend, as his translation shows, to 
wonder that the verse just as it was employed by the Middle 
German poets has not been popular in English, because the 
essential of modern poetry is that the weight or quantity of the 
measures should by syllables be kept equal, and the omission of 
the unaccented syllables and a longer delay on the accents is at 
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variance with the more modern rhythm. Indeed, it is a question 
whether in this respect the more modern rhythm is as foreign 
to the Greek as it is to the Middle German. But if that liberty be 
denied, the measure loses something of its essence, and the metre 
of the thus modernized Middle German with its heavy cesural 
pause answers well enough for the rhyming ballad, as in some of 
Macaulay’s lays, but any long descriptive epic poem in that 
metre would be very tiresome. It is explicable enough why 
the verse of fourteen syllables and the Alexandrine have been 
preferred in English, and we cannot agree with Mr. Lettsom, 
that to chop a poem of two thousand stanzas into short strophes 
of eight lines with three accents in each verse, will produce any 
more charming effect than to put the same amount of matter 
into stanzas of double length without a cesura] pause so marked 
as to break each line into two. Something, indeed much, must 
always depend on the character of the poem, but it is not easy 
to conceive of a lengthy epic even in modern rhythm success- 
fully made on the plan of the Niebulungen strophe. Why did 
not Mr. Lettsom think it expedient to preserve also in his trans- 
lation the long fourth line of the stanza, if variety is the main 
end in a metre? Certainly those final lines of each strophe 
add variety to the measure, but it is a variety that mars the 
effect of the poem. We hold the same thing to be true of the 
division of the other lines, and that this old epic considered as 
a poem (whatever may be thought of it as a collection of songs) 
does not exhibit that perfect poetic form which the quality of 
much of its matter would lead us to expect, and that on this 
very ground he who put it into its present form was no master, 
no such marveilous fashioner as Walther von der Vogelweide, 
who was put forward by Von der Hagen as having given the 
last final shape to the poem. 

But even if we were to concede something of rugged force 
and now and then a suggestion of the deep undertone of fate 
(so marked a characteristic of the ideas of the poem) to this 
metre, does it follow that the metre should be retained when 
translating from a language marked by inflectional ending into 
one where not merely inflectional endings have disappeared, 
but where verbs and adjectives though often from the same 
stems appear in much shorter forms? This question would 
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be best answered, probably, by taking account of the skill of the 
translator. A translator of the highest skill, a master of English 
form might make the strophe vital and organic in an English 
translation. Nevertheless there is almost as much difference in 
respect to inflection between the Middle German of the twelfth 
century and the English of the nineteenth as there is between 
the Latin of the first and the German of the nineteenth. If 
one, even a master of German form, endeavors to render the 
concise verse of the Jn Memoriam into German, it is found 
necessary now and then to sacrifice a valuable word. So, on 
the other hand, Mr. Lettsom, who is not a master of poetic form 
in English, carrying his devotion to the Niebelungen poem so 
far as to adopt the metre in his English has often to insert a 
patch-word to eke out the line. 
Take chapter 34 of Lachmann's edition: 
Géte man dé zen éren eine messe sanc, 
dé huop sich von den liuten vil michel gedranc, 


dé si ze riter wurden nach ritterlicher 6 
mit alsé grézen éren daz woetlich nimmer mére ergé. 


The simple meaning of the strophe is as follows : 


To God’s honor one then sung a mass, 

Then arose from the people very great press, 

When they became knights by knightly usage, 

With such great splendors as can never more easily be. 

Mr. Lettsom’s rendering is wordy, except in the last line, 
where it is inaccurate. 

But first to God’s due honor a holy mass they sung, 

And then a press and struggle arose the crowd among, 

And then with pomp befitting each youth was dubbed a knight, 
In sooth before was never seen so fair a sight. 

This is not an especially patched-out stanza, but it is clear 
enough from it that under the moulding of Mr. Lettsom the 
metre has to be filled out with padding. This is a grave ob- 
jection to the use of the metre, if it be necessary to the render- 
ing. For in the original most lines of the poem are strong and 
kernelly, if one may say so. But over and over in the transla- 
tion the idea is given in a solution of synonyms and adjectives, 
so that the fresh, sharp presentation of the original is lost. It 
is not to be supposed that any translation of this old epic can 
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give its sensuous ideas, its portentous whispers of woe, the 
simple objective movement without some loss, But the use of 
this metre in the hands of one who is not a poet magnifies the 
loss, and doubtless the four trochees employed by Herder in 
rendering the Cid into German and by Longfellow in the Hiawa- 
tha legends, the Kalevala metre, would be a less awkward in- 
strument for one who can lay no claim to poetic power. Under 
no constraint from the necessity of rhyme, and released from 
the pressure of filling a void left by inflections, the translator 
would not be compelled, as was Mr. Lettsom, to eke out the 
sense from an inexhaustible storehouse of thens, theres, sos, 
and by constant repetition. That in the hands of a master of 
language (we do not now say of poetic form), this metre may 
even in English have a vitality, and a vitality that seems 
medieval will appear by contrasting two of Mr. Carlyle’s stro- 
phes with two of Mr. Lettsom’s. It must be premised that Mr. 
Carlyle’s verses (published in his essay by way of giving some 
flavor from the poem) are much more literal than Mr. Lett- 
som’s, and therefore more likely to preserve the spirit at the 


expense of the form. We take the opening strophes of the 
poem. First, Mr. Lettsom’s: 


In stories of our fathers, high marvels we are told 

Of champions well approvéd in perils manifold ; 

Of feasts and merry meetings, of weeping and of wail, 
And deeds of gallant daring I'll tell you in my tale. 


In Burgundy there flourished a maid so fair to see, 
That in all the world together a fairer could not be. 
This maiden’s name was Kriemhild; through her in dismal strife 
Full many a prowest warrior thereafter lost his life. 


Mr. Carlyle rendered as follows: 


We find in ancient stery wonders many told, 

Of heroes in great glory with spirit free and bold; 

Of joyances and hightides, of weeping and of woe, 

Of noble archers striving mote ye now wonders know. 


A right noble maiden did grow in Burgundy, 

That in all lands of earth naught fairer mote there be ; 
Kriemhild of Worms she hight, she was a fairest wife, 
For the which must warriors a many lose their life. 


It will be admitted by any one who reads German, that Mr. 
Carlyle has given something in these strophes nearer the orig- 
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inal both in spirit and form (Mr. Carlyle often omits the unac- 
cented syllables) than Mr. Lettsom has attained. Mr. Lettsom 
seems indeed to have imitated in two regards Mr. Carlyle’s 
translation. First, he bas adopted the same metre, and secondly 
he has employed archaic words. There is indeed in this trans- 
lation a great number of obsolete and uncommon words, and it 
evinces considerable familiarity with Spenser and Shakespeare, 
as one must expect from the fact that Mr. Lettsom’s studies 
have been chiefly in early English. Such words as make, 
Spenserian for mate, drear as a substantive, heady, meiny for 
retinue, seile for a saddle, leman, are a few of Mr. Lettsom’s 
favorite archaisms. But the employment of such words 
more frequently would not give any genuine medieval flavor 
to the translation. They are disjecta membra, as the spirit 
of the original is lost in verbosity. It may be true, as seems to 
be presupposed by the use of such words, that most readers of 
a translation of this poem would be students of literature and 
therefore understand the words of Spenser and Shakespeare, as 
they occur. But to one who knows them these vocables are in 
strange contrast to the general vapidity and diffuseness of Mr. 
Lettsom’s verses; more exactly, it serves to heighten the im- 
pression of these qualities to find these old words, so vital in 
their original belongings, thrown in to give a seasoning of 
antiquity and vigor to the “devitalized” reproductions of our 
translator. The apparent thing is that Mr. Lettsom has no 
poetic feeling, and the slavish adherence to the metre, the 
retention of its heavy cesural form, and the devotion to the 
rhyme make this want of poetic perception very conspicuous. 
Much of the life of the poem is sacrificed. That much of its 
essence has been unnecessarily lost, becomes, we think, clear 
from the comparison of the corresponding verses of this trans- 
lation with those contained in Mr. Carlyle’s essay. But a 
comparison of some of Mr. Lettsom’s verses with the original 
will make it further clear that in blindly following the modern- 
ized version of Dr. Braunfels he has missed in some fine points 
the meaning of the old poem. Lettsom’s struphe, 1054, is as 
follows. (‘Each a chosen man,” the last words of 1058, are 
the subject of the verb in the first line of 1054.)— 
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Led by the shrieks of horror ran with like eager speed, 
Some of the househould fancied they came for funeral weed. 
Well might they be confounded, and from their senses start, 
The sting of deadly sorrow was deep in every heart. 

The first line of the original “where they heard the women 
so fearfully lamenting,” is translated with tolerable accuracy, 
“led by the shrieks of horror ;” but the words “ran with like 
eager speed” have no counterpart in the original ; the German 
is simply kémen, go. They however went from bed and with- 
out putting on their day apparel. Line second is in the 
original, “then some of them thought,” or “it occurred to 
some of them that they ought to have clothes on.” This refers 
to the heroes themselves, to whom coming suddenly, overcome 
by the news, in night-clothes or undress, it first occurred after 
they arrived at the place where the women were bewailing 
Siegfried's death, that they were not suitably dressed to be in 
ladies’ society. Mr. Lettsom translates, ‘some of the house- 
hold fancied they came for funeral weed,” following probably 
Dr. Braunfels, who followed an antiquated explanation by 
Lachmann. The true rendering is apparent when the third 
and fourth lines are taken as an excuse for the heroes’ sudden 
bewilderment and failure to stop to dress on hearing the report 
of Siegfried’s death. 

Nothing is more marked in the Middle German literature, 
than the purely sensuous, concrete character, both of the lan- 
guage and the ideas. It ought to be one of the chief aims of a 
translator to preserve just this character, and by a faithful 
adherence to the concrete method of describing things, much 
more could be done for a genuine translation of the poem than 
by the reproduction of a peculiar metre or the insertion of 
obsolete vocables. 

Mr. Lettsom translates stanza 947 of the Lachmann edition, 
as follows. It is the picture of the chamberlain discovering 
Siegfried laid dead at the door of Kriemhild’s apartment. 

He saw him blood-bespattered, with weed* all dabbled o’er; 
He knew not ‘twas his master stretched on the reeking floor; 


In went he to the chamber; with him the light he took, 
By which on such deep horror sad Kriemhild was to look. 


* Used in the Spenserian sense of clothing. 
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The German gives the last line, “bf dem vil leidiu mere 
vrouwe Kriemhild ervant,” by which Lady Kriemhild learned 
very sad news. The idea of looking “on such deep horror” 
is very unlike Middle German, removed a great way from the 
simple objective story of the poet. He would never call a dead 
hero a horror, or apply to the concrete object the abstract term 
that may be evoked by a consideration of the circumstances. 

In Mr. Lettsom’s stanza 87 we find the same infidelity to the 
concrete as well as the previously noted combination of archa- 
isms and diffuseness: _ 

Old and young together fiercely hurtling flew, 

That the shivered lances swept the welkin through; 

Splinters e’en to the palace went whizzing many a one 

From hand of mighty champions; all there was deftly done. 
Here are, one might fairly claim, two if not three archaisms, 
but the sensuous ideas of hearing the crashing encounter and 
seeing the flying splinters, so prominent in the original, are 
lost, and we have an abstracter presentation enlarged by the 
superfluous and unpoetical expressions, “swept the welkin 
through,” and “many a one.” 

Mr. Lettsom’s 998 is one of the strophes which Lachmann re- 
jected as spurious, as the emendation of some late “ bearbeiter.” 
It has no possible raison d’étre in the relations in which it is 
found. There are, Mr. Lettsom tells us, or tries to tell us, in his 
preface, one hundred and forty-three stanzas in Dr. Braunfels’ 
German, mostly from the Lassberg manuscript which Lachmann 
rejected. ‘As Dr. Braunfels,” he proceeds, “ has inserted them 
in his text, and both he and Dr. Simrock have modernized 
them, I did not like to leave them out, though some of them 
might better have been omitted.” Of these, 998 is one, and 
Lachmann added it merely as a note at the bottom of the page, 
on which it would be printed if put into the text. We agree 
with Mr. Lettsom that this strophe might have been better 
omitted. Furthermore, he cannot have the name of the judi- 
cious Simrock to uphold him in his following of the compar- 
atively unknown Braunfels. Dr. Simrock has not modernized 
this strophe in the same sense that he has published it in the 
German version of the poem. Is it then the grand old poem 
that Mr. Lettsom wishes to give us? Even the little light of 
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his own judgment as to probability of genuineness he does not 
follow, but takes Dr. Braunfels and gives him to an English 
public. But even Dr. Braunfels is shabbily treated, as it is 
implied that he was unwise to insert the strophes. So there is 
not fidelity to the old poem, for there is not fidelity to Lach- 
mavn, who is admitted by the translator to be the acutest 
critic of the epic, nor fidelity to the unimportant Dr. Braunfels, 
nor fidelity to the perception of poetic fitness in his own mind 
in the selections or rejections of Mr. Lettsom. As to the 
translation in Mr. Lettsom’s 998, Lachmann’s 910, 5, it is un- 
poetical and incorrect, which circumstances do not extenuate 
its being an interruption to the narrative. The three stanzas 
of which it is the second are as follows. (The time is the lunch 
just after the hunt, the occasion of Siegfried’s murder.) 


997. Then spake the chief of Trony, “ Ye noble knights, and bold, 
I know just to our wishes a runnel clear and cold 
Close by, so be not angry, but thither let us go.” 
Th’ advice brought many a champion sorrow and mortal woe. 


. Yet could not then his danger* the death-doom’d hero spy. 
Little thought he so foully by seeming friends to die. 
His heart knew nought of falsehood; ‘twas open, frank, and plain, 
For his death dear paid thereafter who fondly hoped to gain. 


. The noble knight, Sir Siegfried, with thirst was sore opprest, 
So earlier rose from table, and could no longer rest ; 
But straight would to the mountain the running brook to find, 
And so advanced the treason his faithless foes designed. 


That the rendering shows a formal rather than a genuine 
appreciation of the poetry, such a stanza as 987 after the above 
quotations will be sufficient to confirm. The bear which Sieg- 
fried had captured on the hunt and bound to his horse is set 
free on arriving at the camping-place, and the dogs pursue it 
through the kitchen to the detriment of utensils and the fright 
of attendants. In the old poem the strophe reveals in a thor- 
oughly natural, naive way the effect (alarming indeed at times 
to common people) of the outflow and exuberance of Sieg- 
fried’s bright, inherent greatness. Mr. Lettsom’s version pre- 
sents us the following grotesque dilution: 





* For the good reason that there was nothing in the world to indicate danger. 
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987. Scared by the din and uproar he through the kitchen rac’d. 
Ah! how the cooks and scullions from round the fire he chaced ! 
Upset were pans and kettles, and store of savory hashes, 
Roast, boiled, and stewed, together ‘vere hissing in the ashes. 
The last lines give a droll idea of the methods of cooking 
adopted on a medieval hunting expedition. 

The striking description of Hagen, the heroic villain of the 
poem, the single marked descriptive strophe in the entire epic 
(for most of the characters come into our conception by what 
they do or possibly wear, not by any modern fashion of por- 
trayal), has not fared much better at the hands of Mr. Lettsom, 
though there is a touch of genius in the original that cannot be 
wholly obscured. 

1789. Well grown and well compacted was that redoubted guest ; 

Long were his legs and sinewy, and deep and broad his chest. 

His hair, that once was sable, with grey was dashed of late. 

And terrible his visage, and lordly was his gait. 
Even here we have the metre patched out with redundant 
words and the ubiquitous archaism. If the strophes already 
quoted are not enough to prove that this translation is of little 
value, they certainly show that it is nota poem. A perfectly 
literal rendering of this Middle German epic could not be 
metrical, but it would faithfully preserve the flavor of the 
original. A metrical version of this poem, to be successful, 
must take one of two directions, either towards the scrupulous 
exactness of Longfellow’s Dante, or the poetical, creative free- 
dom of Chapman’s Homer. Mr. Lettsom’s translation of a mod- 
ernized version, that is, of another translation, could not take 
the former direction. His want of poetical perception made it 
impossible for him to give his readers anything of the latter 
order. So we have this version, neither accurate nor poetical, 
neither critical nor creative, not conceived in the peculiar tone 
of the original, and destitute of the Middle German flavor. 
This rendering required nine years in order to reach a second 
edition. Before it shall pass to a third it is to be hoped that a 
translation, in one of the two proper senses of that word, may 
have supplanted it altogether. 





Artie VIL—LOGOS AND COSMOS: NATURE AS 
RELATED TO LANGUAGE, 


[Concluded from page 533.] 
IL Nature. 


Our aim, in the preceding section, was to set forth cer- 
tain leading principles which lie at the foundation of all lan- 
guage, and to show the part they fill and something of the 
manner of their working, namely: (1) that general words are a 
necessity of language; (2) that their employment in combina- 
tion is likewise indispensable; (8) that a full supply of such 
words as are of wide generality is requisite, inasmuch as words 
of this character form the most essential part of language; and, 
finally, we considered the processes by which language grows 
and is developed and adapts itself, and particularly as they 
are seen to depend on these same principles of generalization 
and combination. 

Word-combination, as we defiaed it, is the union of two or 
more words as applied to one and the same thought-object. The 
words, except when one of them is a proper name, are connota- 
tive of attributes appertaining to the object. Transitive words 
are applied to two objects, and thus united with two other 
words. The ground-principle is the same in every kind of 
combination, whether predicative or attributive or objective or 
whatever it may be. Combination is indispensable both as an 
economy and as the only means of conveying new conceptions. 

Now—turning to the other side of the subject—since the 
objects of thought to be signified by words are furnished to our 
minds by the world that surrounds us, a certain constitution 
of the world is a necessity in order that language may have 
those characteristics which we see to be requisite. The won- 
derful manner in which the world we inhabit is adapted to the 
mind of man, so as to be brought within its grasp and under 
its dominion and facile management, as respects the exigencies 
of language,—even as it is for all other purposes, whether prac- 
tical or purely intellectual,—has a valid claim upon the atten- 
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tion, not only of the philosopher and of the student of nature, 
but on that of the student of language no less. For the latter 
to overlook the relations between the world of things and the 
world of words is to fail of reaching down to the foundation, or 
at least to an important part of the foundation, required for 
the support and upbuilding of a complete science of language. 


As a preliminary to the survey we are to take of the differ- 
ent departments of nature, we need to consider the features that 
we are there to look for as constitutive of the adaptation in 
question. 

Generalization in language rests, of course, upon similarity 
in things as objects of thought. But something more than 
mere similarity is requisite for the generalization that language 
involves. When only similarity is discerned, as in the case of 
pieces of the same coinage, or other things that, as objects of 
cognition, are precisely alike and undistinguishable one from 
another, we have generalization in only a lower sense of the 
term. We then have the general as related merely to the in- 
dividual. With only this relation, no combination of words in 
discourse is possible,—none, at least, that adds any notion be- 
yond that of number or of individual designation; none, that 
is, but such as ‘three guineas,’ ‘ this guinea,’ etc. 

With generalization in the fuller and higher sense, the gen- 
eral is related not merely to the individual but also to the 
special. This implies diversity along with similarity. When 
we say, ‘a guinea is a gold coin,’ we imply not only likeness 
as between guineas, and likeness as between all gold coins, 
but diversity as between guineas and all other gold coins. 
Combination requires diveisity. 

In a universal proposition, such as the one above, the special 
(guinea) is subsumed under the general (gold coin). But, if we 
say, ‘these guineas are old,’ ‘some guineas were lost,’ ‘a tree 
fell,’ ‘the horse runs,’ and the like, we have two terms com- 
bined, (‘guinea’ and ‘old,’ etc.) neither of which can be de- 
termined as more general than the other. When we combine 
them, however, we have a notion which is more special than 
what is denoted by either of the terms alone; that is, we have 
a special included under each of them as a general. The greater 
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part of the propositions we have occasion to employ are of this 
description ; and, when either subject or predicate itself consists 
of a combination of words, such combination is normally of 
of this sort, even in the case of universal propositions. 

For variety of word-combination, there must obviously be 
a variety of attributes combined in the same individual thing. 
But this is not all. Were the same set of attributes to keep 
company throughout, and to the exclusion of all others, we 
should have only the similar and the individual. But when 
some of a set are parted from the remainder and found in other 
company, and in various other sets or aggregates, we then 
have the ground for various word-combinations. That is, the 
partial coincidence, or the intersection, of classes,—the run- 
ning of threads of similarity in various directions, so to speak, 
—is a necessary ground of the variety of word-combination 
that we have in language. 

For example, were all apples red, and were there nothing 
else red, there would be no occasion for the combination ‘red 
apples.’ Again, were there no white things but white sheep, 
and no black things but black sheep, there would be no occa- 
sion for more than one word for each variety, and the word 
‘sheep’ would be used only when the whole class was spoken 
of; just so ‘maple,’ or ‘oak,’ would fully and always suffice 
instead of ‘ maple-tree,’ ‘oak-tree,’ were not the words maple 
and oak sometimes applied to other objects, as the leaf, or blos- 
som, or things made of the wood, ete. 

The system of nature is not such a system as a logician 
might frame, in which diverging genera should part off from 
each other in total dissimilarity (the common properties of the 
class excepted), and species under genera should, in like man- 
ner, be marked by absolute and total diversity ; but every part 
of the system is intersected by many threads or bands of sim- 
ilarity which run in various directions through other parts,— 
and things the most diverse from each other in essential nature 
or leading and prominent features, are yet connected by slight 
or occasional similarities, or by slender threads of analogy. 
This feature in the constitution of nature it is that fits it in a 
peculiar manner for the uses of language. 

Another feature in nature that we are to regard as essential, 
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in subserviency to language, is such a degree of simplicity, and 
such limitation as to the number and variety of the elements 
of which the objects of thought are made up, as shall bring 
them within the grasp of our faculties and present them as 
manageable objects for our limited powers. 

Again, while the number of elements is thus limited, some 
of them need to have, as we find them to have in fact, such an 
extensive prevalence as to furnish ground for the wide gene- 
ralizations which we have shown to be requisite. 


We may see this adaptation of nature to language, then, 
first, in the universality, and in the simplicity underlying the 
complexity, of the relations of time and of space. 

Time, through the whole extent of duration, is but a repeti- 
tion of the present, the past, and the future, the successive and 
the contemporaneous. We have duration of time, measurable 
by means of similar recurring events, especially by motions 
which take place under the action of constant forces,—events 
and motions, either furnished and obtruded on our notice by 
nature unassisted, or produced by artificial arrangements to 
which the forces of nature pliantly lend themselves. 

The universe of space is made by the repetition of the ele- 
mentary relations of that class: in other words, the whole of 
space is made up of, or divisible into, parts that are precisely 
alike. 

Space has its three dimensions, as related to the filling up of 
solid space and the measurement of solid content, and to the 
definition and the measurement of position and direction, and 
hence of configuration. The cubes which are the units of 
solid measurement are packed in three directions, are therefore 
reckoned by multiplication with three factors, the cube itself 
being bounded by six surfaces, three opposite and parallel to 
three. The position of a point or body () is relative to that 
of some other (a) assumed as a point of departure or center of 
positions; and the position of 4 is at a certain distance either 
above or below, to the right or the left, the front or the rear, of 
a. Its measurement and definition have to take, as bases, three 
planes which intersect through a at right angles, and are thus 
parallel to the faces of a cube: they can be had only in a way 
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equivalent to this, the method of co-ordinates. The line con- 
necting the points is the direction of 6 from a; and has an 
angular relation to the line from a to any other position (¢, 
or d, &c.) as it has of course to the co-ordinate planes.* 

Figures in space are defined by surfaces, lines straight or 
curved, angles and points. A few elements, variously com- 
bined, make up every possible conception of space-relation. 
Every definite figure in space admits of being duplicated again 
and again without end. All definite portions of space are 
measurable by comparison of one with another,—this is not 
contradicted by the fact of incommensurable lines that may be 
found in every figure. 

Motion and rest, as attributes of bodies, are resolvable into 
and explained by relations of space and time,—motion being 
known only as change of position continuous as to both the 
space and the time. Relations of space and time are the ele- 
ments that make up the largest part of our notions of the 
things and events of the outer world, the bodily actions of 
men and animals included. 

Relations of space and those of time are fundamentally dis- 
tinct: neither can by analysis be resolved into the other. To 
explain space, or extension, by co-existing sensations of touch 
as symbolizing or representing sensations successive in time 
and connected with muscular movement, after the manner of 
Brown, the two Mills, Spencer and Bain, is—to say the least of 
it—to come short of explaining the geometrical properties 
which are the distinctive characteristic of space; yet, if we 
should accept this analysis, there would not be the less need of 





* Relations of quantity, or number, do not suffice to explain space-relation. 
While position is measured by distance as quantity, it is by distance from the 
respective co-ordinate planes, and as above or below, to the right or left, front or 
rear of them respectively. Above, below, right, left, front, rear, are mutually 
relative conceptions, each involving all the others, and wholly inexplicable as 
mere relations of quantity. They give us a content of the quantity, or the quan- 
tities, that is sué generis. Is there not an oversight of this point which vitiates 
such speculations as those of Helmholtz, and of others, in regard to a supposable 
space of more or less than three dimensions? See his Article on “The Origin 
and Meaning of Geometrical Axioms” in the quarterly periodical, Mind, No. II, 
July, 1876. However, so far as such speculations are valid, they make for, rather 
than aguinst, the idea of creative adaptation: this is true of any theory which 
refers space-relation to an empirical ground. 
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a special provision in nature to make space-relation a part of 
our knowledge. To resolve time into space,.after the manner 
of Donaldson in The New Cratylus, mainly on the ground that 
time-words are borrowed from space-words, is to employ a kind 
of reasoning of which the fallacy was signally exemplified in 
the exploded speculations of Horne Tooke.* To resolve time 
and space into motion, on a theory like that of Trendelenburg 
and others, is to disregard the fact that the determination of 
rate of motion requires measurement of the distance traversed 
in a given time, and this by other means than motion, namely, 
by a linear measure that when applied is at rest. 

While these two orders of relations are thus distinct, there is 
between them a correspondence and a connection that are of 
great importance with reference to language. Both alike come 
under the general relation of whole to parts, and of number, or 
numerability, as inseparable from this; and the quantities 
which they serve to constitute are, in the case of both, contin- 
uous quantities. Hence the same terms are so far applicable 
to both. The close correspondence is limited to one element 
of space, namely, to extension in a single line: this results 
from the comparative simplicity of time, as it has nothing that 
answers to the three dimensions of space. By the motions of 
bodies, a certain connection is established between time and 
space: as all motions of progression, while they take place in 
time, follow paths, or lines, in space, the line in space becomes 
a representative of a series in time. The points in their 
order on the line are actually reached in successive moments 
of time. A similar, though rather a converse, relation results 
from the fact that our perceptions and observations of material 
things, part by part, which are of necessity successive in time, 
naturally and usually follow the order of location in space, 
In simultaneity, or coéxistence in time, there is something 
analogous to a second dimension in space: that is, as either 
the motion of a point on a line or of a line through a point 
represents progress and succession in time, so other points or 
lines adjacent to these may with them represent the coéxistent 
in time, the simultaneous. 





* Dr. Donaldson would seem here to have fallen unwittingly into Tooke’s manner 
of theorizing, which as a general method he has strenuously combatted. 
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From all this it appears quite obvious how that time and 
space and motion furnish ground for the generalization and 
the combination that language requires and involves. Not 
merely do they, by their universality and homogeneity, fur- 
nish ground for the lower kind of generalization, but their 
elements so combine themselves in individuals—producing 
diversity along with similarity—as to provide for generaliza- 
tion in the higher sense, with the consequent word-combination, 
in great variety. Avoiding detail, it is sufficient to say, in 
brief, that the same thing stands in various relations of time, 
or space, or both, to other things and sorts of things; that is, 
has various attributes founded on these categories, and if a 
material body, admits of unlimited variety in respect of motion. 
The homogeneity and universality above-mentioned give the 
possibility of the similar attributes, while the uniformity and 
constancy of the laws of nature are the further ground of the 
actual generalities in things. The correlations of time and 
space and the union of the two in all matter provide still 
further for generalization and combination, besides what prop- 
erly pertains to motion. 

The kind of language we have in mathematical science 
employs terms and symbols that signify elementary notions of 
space and time and of the relations of number to which they 
are subject. It is thus capable by combination of expressing 
accurately, by means of a smal] number of symbols, every 
possible variety of conception under these categories, motion 
of course included. . 

The language of common life attempts nothing like this. It 
takes such forms, such prominent and frequently recurring 
varieties of figure and of motion, as nature offers to hand, some 
of them approximately regular and simple and others more 
complex, and to these leading and standard forms attaches 
names. Such is the constitution of things that we have neither 
an embarrassing multiplicity nor an inadequate poverty as the 
result, while a sufficiently wide generality is fully provided 
for. This does not come as a matter of course: the antecedent 
possibilities in the abstract, that is, the conceivable varieties of 
configuration and of motion, are infinite; and without selection 
and restriction we should be lost in a maze of inextricable and 
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unmanageable confusion, What it does come as a consequence 
of is the simplicity which rules throughout the domain of 
nature. 


Here we may be allowed to anticipate, and make some 
reference to orders of things which are yet to come up for 
separate consideration. The limitation in question not only 
results from the simplicity of the fundamental physical— 
including the chemical—laws of matter, but is conspicuously 
evident in the forms of animal and vegetable life, which, with 
the immense variety they present, all run along a plan that 
lies within very narrow limits as compared with the infinite 
possibilities from which it is struck out. 

The precise scope of this essay concerns only the broad 
features of the general plan of nature. But some instances of 
particular adaptations force themselves here so strikingly upon 
our attention as to deserve a passing notice. Those we shall 
adduce involve not only the limitation here in question and 
the wide generality which goes with it, but have, it will be 
observed, a further ground in certain correspondences between 
different orders of things. 

Thus, in the human form, there is a right side symmetrical 
with the left, a front opposed to back, and upper to lower part, 
all in correspondence with the six sides of the cube and the three 
dimensions of space ;—the like is a prevailing characteristic 
of the animal kingdom, extending to all above the radiates. 
Hence, terms from this source are furnished to be applied to 
inanimate things. The designations of right and left and front 
and rear are in constant requisition as pertaining to a great 
variety of objects. Yet, were it not that the relations are so 
prominently marked in the structure of the human body, it,is 
difficult to conceive how the means could have been found to 
signify them. Here, as generally elsewhere in language, the 
means of expression are not so much devised by human 
ingenuity as furnished and obtruded on us by nature itself. 
The notions are, in this instance, of such a kind as would find 
expression only by means of terms employed in a secondary, 
derivative sense. Help came from the fact that the right hand 
is, in use, distinguished from the left. Without some such 
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natural difference, something merely casual must needs have 
been pitched upon to mark in any way the notions in question. 
Nor is it a trivial matter, in this connection, that, as a conse- 
quence of the inherent relations of space and further of these 
with the fact of gravitation, considerations of convenience have 
made the six-surfaced rectangular form, with more or less 
nearly approximate variations, the so common form in vari- 
ous artificial constructions: the advantage in point of conven- 
ience extends even to the matter of language. It is by this 
means that the terms length, breadth, and thickness, come 
into familiar use long before the full significance of the three 
dimensions is understood with reference to the calculation of 
areas and solid contents. Again, in the natural divisions of 
time—days, months, and years—we have a special provision for 
the needs of the human mind, and thus of language, that 
appears to be quite indispensable. Also, the relation between 
the fingers of the two hands and numeral systems is not here 
to be overlooked. It may be added that the secondary uses of 
such words as head, foot, brow, breast, shoulder, neck, arm, leg, 
lip, ear, eye, etc., are, to say the least, a very great convenience. 

What is yet to be noticed is of still more striking importance. 
The form above mentioned in men and animals, coupled with 
the consequent usual forward direction in locomotion, explains 
the particular manner of the transference of many space words 
to denote relations of time. 

We employ for the purpose two different representations, 
according as we picture ourselves as moving along the line of 
time, or as remaining stationary while the procession of events 
comes towards us in front and passes to the rear. Hence arise 
some seemingly contradictory expressions. We go to what is 
future, and it comes to us; but the former more appropriately 
as to what we do, and the iatter as to what we suffer. We 
look forward to the future and backward to the past. On the 
other hand, the earlier is the before or former, and the later is 
the after, as in a procession of men, the earlier to arrive would 
be on the fore part, or front, of the next later; thus it is that 
“coming events cast their shadows before.” In the same way 
one event is represented as following another; the /ate is, by the 
way, etymologically the lazy, or slow. We have former times 
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and aforetime as before the present,—which gives us a verbal 
contradiction when we speak of looking back upon former times. 

But, in either way of representation, what is antecedent to 
the present is the past, that is, either has passed or has been 
passed ; and the present is a point which is between the two por- 
tions of the time as of the space; and distance of space in both 
directions coincides with distance of time,—and here phenom- 
ena of visual perception introduce still another feature of cor- 
respondence, as distance renders objects dim and faint to the 
eye and reduces their apparent magnitude. 

Still, it matters not much in what light we regard such par- 
ticular correspondences ; we have. anyhow, the great fact of 
the correspondence and connection between time and space as 
a fundamental fact in the plan of the world, and one essen- 
tially important in reference to language. The words, on, in, 
at, to, from, about, instant, present, long, short, interval, prog- 
ress, connection, besides the others we have mentioned, are but 
a part of all that might be named as applicable to both space 
and time. The special correspondences are, however, to the 
student of language, hardly less important than those of the 
larger and more fundamental sort. 


We may proceed now to another order of objects, namely, the 
world of material things, but considered first apart from the 
sensible qualities by which they are directly brought to our 
knowledge, and without reference now to any of the phenom- 
ena or forms of living matter,—both of these will come up 
presently under separate heads. 

Confining ourselves to this view, the only element we have 
to add to time and space relations is that of causality, and 
that of substance as required for this relation. This, namely, 
causality, gives to material substances their properties, which 
we know as relations to certain effects. The properties in ques- 
tion are (1) those of which the effects are motions in mass 
—or, it may be, static conditions, as the negative of motion, 
or, as what they really are, the resultant of equal and opposite 
motions,—or (2) they are chemical properties; and of these 
the effects obvious to ordinary observation are, either, changes 
in sensible qualities, or such as seem to be the production of 
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a new substance or the impartation of a new property,—that 
is, when they do not, as they may do sometimes, seem to 
involve the actual destruction of substance. Since substance 
comes and goes with the aggregate of its properties and quali- 
ties, what explains the latter will explain any notion we may 
have of the former as produced or destroyed. New properties 
are conceivable oniy as relations to new effects ; so that we come, 
in the last resort, to effects that are either sensible qualities or 
else time and space relations. Of these, the latter have been 
already discussed, and the other will presently be considered. 

Properties are known and compared only by knowing and 
comparing their effects. They are named only with reference 
to similarities observed in the effects; and onlv in this way are 
things named as possessing them. All, therefore, that need be 
stated here is that to the actual time and space relations of 
bodies another element is added by their physical and chemi- 
cal properties, as causal relations to possible effects in the same 
or other bodies, effects which will and must occur under this 
or that possible set of circumstances, or occasions. The added 
element of complexity carries with it, of course, an added 
capacity for combination. Our notions of chemical properties 
will differ according to whether we have regard to the second- 
ary effects of which we have spoken, or to those which, as 
immediate, lie back of these, and which are to be described as 
mere re-arrangements of molecules or atoms, and which are 
thus purely phenomena of time and space relation as pertaining 
to these substances; on this latter view, substance, time, space, 
and causality explain every thing. 

The elementary physical laws—the chemical included—are 
few and simple; and by laws we mean uniform modes in which 
causality is exerted, and which in the present case are deter- 
mined by the measurement of quantities under relations of 
space and of time. When completely and accurately known, 
they furnish the basis for a language of science which is 
competent for the exact expression of every thing actual or 
possible within their domain. 

For obvious reasons, such a language cannot serve the 
ordinary purposes for which language is employed. But the 
same uniformity and the same simplicity in nature which make 
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possible the language of science are the ground of the uniformity 
and of the sufficiently manageable degree of simplicity in 
things and phenomena as presented to ordinary observation and 
upon which the language of common life builds itself. The 
conditions and properties of bodies as gaseous, vaporous, liquid, 
and as under various kinds and degrees of hardness and of 
elasticity, and as presenting structural differences, are suf- 
ficienty marked, in spite of the gradations which exist. And, 
as before remarked, among the forms and motions which bodies 
assume or undergo as a consequence of the properties and the 
laws of matter, there are leading varieties which, practically, 
are sufficiently distinct and sufficiently comprehensive. 


We pass now to another order of things. Bodies have 
sensible qualities, which are a something superadded to the 
physical properties just now spoken of—and this is true not- 
withstanding that matter, with its space relations and physical 
properties, would be unknown to us but for the sensations 
which give the sensible qualities. These sensations arise upon 
the occasion of impressions upon the organs of sense. How it 
is that what we experience in sensation we locate in, and even 
actually identify with, objects permanently existing in space— 
as we do especially in the case of touch and sight, and perhaps 
primarily in both,—how these sense-products can bring with 
them and give us what is presupposed as given before we can 
locate them in it, but what in fact we cannot get without 
them,—and, especially, how through these we can find relations 
which do not appertain to them but to something else, is a 
problem which we are, happily, not here required to solve. Any 
theory, or any view we may take, of the nature of matter, will 
allow us to regard the qualities as attributes founded on, and 
consisting of, relations of some kind to the seuse-products, or 
sense-presentations. In fact, both the qualities and the sense- 
products through which they are known are apprehended by 
us as under relations of space and time, besides others peculiar 
to themselves. 

These sensible qualities have in sundry ways their ground 
in physical properties of matter, and further in physical effects 
as the sensory nerves are acted on by their appropriate stimuli ; 
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—and it is as a consequence of this that these qualities have 
their measurable degrees of intensity, besides other relations, 
notably those of concord and discord in sound, and of harmony 
and contrast in color ;—and thus these qualities and their rela- 
tions depend for their ultimate ground upon the mathematical 
relations of measurable space and time. In this manner and to 
this extent, these mathematical relations are the basis, or at 
any rate a shaping element, of these qualities, as weil as of the 
before mentioned physico-chemical properties. 

It is not true that a notion of the underlying space and time 
relations enters actually into and forms a part of our perception 
and our estimate of intensity, volume, harmony, and the like, 
in the sensations;* but there is such a correspondence be- 
tween the physical causes and the psychical effects that, though 
the accurate measurements attainable for the causes is not so 
for the effects as taken by themselves, yet words denoting mag- 
nitude are naturally transferred to signify degree; likewise 
words for other space-relations are treated in a similar way,— 
as, for instance, harmony is, etymologically, a joining, or fitting 
together. 

Though the sensible qualities in many cases run into one 
another by almost undistinguishable gradations, yet certain 
leading varieties—as of color, for instance—are either so widely 
diffused in nature or are so prominent in their impressiveness 
that they cannot fail of obtaining recognition by name. And 
though analysis of sensible qualities, without some test besides 
the sensation itself or the direct comparison of sensations, is 
always imperfect, yet such analysis is possible to a certain 
extent, and so as to serve sufficiently well for the ordinary needs 
of language. 

The aggregation. of different orders of sensible qualities in 
the same material bodies, and along with their physical prop- 
erties, serves the ends of language, as it does other purposes of 
utility to man. It is easy to imagine a constitution of things 





* In the case of melody, there is, of course, an appreciation, or apprehension, of 
the time-relations as well as of the harmonical relations between the notes. Even 
much of the effect of harmony depends on the succession of the chords. See 
article on ‘Some Disputed Points in Music,” by Edmund Gurney, in the Fort- 
nightly Review, for July, 1876. 
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quite different in this respect. We might suppose light and 
color to be reflected to our eyes only from a kind of substance 
as impalpable to touch as the luminiferous ether itself; we 
might suppose ourselves to have, as connected with such sub- 
stances, all the visual sensations we now have, and to have 
none at all from the solid bodies that we perceive by the touch. 
We might suppose, also, that sound should proceed only from 
invisible and intangible bodies, as in thunder and lightning we 
actually have light and sound dissociated from any tangible cause. 
But as the case actually is, for the most part, all the qualities 
combine themselves together, and in bodies which have shape 
and size and weight and the like. There is such a blending of 
things in nature that attributes of the most various and diverse 
kinds unite in one and the same object. 

The kinds of manimate things as constituted by sensible 
qualities and physical properties and spatial attributes, are 
boldly and distinctly marked, so as to be apprehended without 
any high development of the generalizing faculty. They usu- 
ally combine several attributes of each of the above mentioned 
orders. Such are water, ice, snow, earth, sand, clay, rock, hill, 
valley, mountain, plain, river, lake, etc., etc. 


We should not overlook here, that class of qualities with 
which not only inanimate objects, but living and personal 
beings as well, are invested through the feelings and sentiments 
they awaken in us, and with which, as we say, we regard them. 
These likings and dislikings, attractions and repulsions, feelings 
of absorbed affection, of contempt, of hate, of disgust, of rever- 
eatial honor, and the like, are usually so identified by us with 
their objects as making qualities appertaining to them, that 
only with the utmost difficulty do we realize that these qualities 
are imparted by the medium through which we look—which is, 
as it were, a colored or refracting atmosphere exhaled from us, 
—and that they would fall quite away were we to view the 
objects in the “dry light” of indifference or of mere intel- 
lectual apprehension. The difficulty is increased instead of 
diminished by the intensity of the feeling; and the feeling 
itself is intensified by the mental association of the object with 
the whole class of things of the same character. As, in the case 
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of qualities that depend upon sense, a capacity in different 
persons to be similarly affected by the same objects is presup- 
posed as a basis for language, so is it to a certain extent in the 
case of qualities that depend upon sentiment: notwithstanding 
the actual diversity and disagreement, there must of necessity 
be instances enough of concurrence to furnish a common 
ground for interpretation,—the mere bodily expression of feel- 
ing would hardly serve without enough of such ground for a 
first foundation. Qualities of the description here in question, 
as well as the properly sensible qualities, superadd elements of 
complexity to those which arise out of the categories previously 
mentioned. 


The organized living bodies which compose the so-called vege- 
table and animal kingdoms are formed upon certain types, 
which set them into groups, each group marked by peculiar 
characters ; and moreover, there runs through all such a gene- 
ral plan that they fall into a systematic classification, more or 
less perfect according to the extent and the accuracy of our 
knowledge,—a classification in which we recognize not only 
genera and species and varieties, but classes, orders and fami- 
lies, and so forth, ranged under one another in a regular, all- 
comprehending gradation. The variations under the types, 
while they suffice to distinguish individuals one from another, 
are insignificant in amount as compared with the general char- 
acters to which there is a close adherence as these characters 
repeat themselves in individuals of a common descent. 

Here, also, we have—besides the similarities of structure— 
the uniformities which constitute the laws of propagation, 
growth, and decay, that is, of all the phenomena of organic life. 
In these phenomena, there is an intermingled operation of the 
ordinary properties of matter and of those peculiar to vital- 
ized substances, and differing in them according to the func- 
tions of the different organs,—an operation which is in part a 
concurrence of forces, but which involves also a conflict and a 
neutralization or counteraction of the physico-chemical by the 
vital powers. The latter class of properties are, of course, as 
well as the former, mere causal relations to phenomena. 

It is proper to remark here, by the way, that if the existence 
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of an organized form is a prerequisite condition of the action 
of the latter class of properties, the origin of the forms cannot 
be attributed to them, and hence not to any properties inherent 
in substances as such. And even if this could be so, such 
properties, as having reference to this particular order of effects, 
would still be something superadded to the other properties of 
the substances. 

Whatever may be the facts in regard to transformation and 
development, they are not such as to prevent the existence of 
distinct types sufficiently discriminated. The shading off which 
sometimes makes it so difficult to mark the boundary between 
kinds does not appear except upon a wide and minute survey. 

As was remarked under the head of space and time relations, 
the limitation in the forms of organized beings and the 
simplicity of plan that runs through this department of nature 
cannot fail to impress us, when the antecedent abstract possi- 
bilities are at all considered. Moreover, there are within the 
plan itself analogies and “ homologies” and “ parallelisms ” 
sufficiently obvious to ordinary superficial inspection and in 
many ways serviceable to language,—and the existence of these 
depends upon that of others which discover themselves to the 
eye of the anatomist and the intelligent comparisons of the sci- 
entific observer,—there are withal analogies between the organic 
and the inorganic world of matter that render similar service. 

The structure of organized beings determines the character 
and kind of their movements. And it is in the motions of 
men and animals that we find, for the most part, the nucleus, 
the germinal matter, so to speak, out of which the whole of 
the luxuriant growth and the fruit and flower of language 
have developed themselves. Regarded not only as moving 
things but as animated beings, or active agents, and as produc- 
ing effects and acting upon other beings or upon inanimate 
things, terms borrowed from them are applied to things of 
whatever kind considered as causes of effects and as possessing 
physical powers. Hence, also, the distinction of active agent 
and of suffering object enters so fundamentally into the 
grammatical structure of all language that has any structure at 
all. Hence, also, arises the personification which plays so 
important a part in language, which, however, is vivified and 
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raised to its highest power by elements under the head we are 
next to consider. 


Turning then next, and finally, to the world of sentient, 
conscious, intelligent beings, we find ourselves and our fellow- 
men all subject to like passions and affections; all receiving 
similar impressions from and gaining similar perceptions of 
surrounding objects through the organs of sense; all endowed 
with similar capacities of knowledge and similar propensities 
to activity: with susceptibilities to similar motives of action ; 
with similar capacities for suffering and enjoyment; and all 
subject to the same laws, as respects whether the lower or the 
higher operations of the intellect. We find also, in the minds 
of the lower animals—if we may so denominate that in them 
which transcends what is simply material,—we there not only 
find similarities among animals themselves, but we observe 
much that we cannot but regard as similar, so far as it goes, to 
what we experience in ourselves. When what we observe in 
them cannot be explained by anything analogous in ourselves, 
we are still able to refer everything to certain uniform modes 
of activity. 


The soul of man does not stand apart, dissociated from the 
system of nature; it is linked in with it, as it must of necessity 
be to come within the sphere of language. Language, begin- 
ning with the sensible, can reach and cover what belongs to the 
soul only by means of the embodiment of the soul in a 
material organism and its manifestation through such a vehicle. 
This is over and above the necessity of a union of body and 
soul to render possible any manifestation whatever of mind to 
mind. 

We do not concern ourselves now with the adaptation of the 
vocal organs to speech, as thus furnishing the material part, the 
outer body, of language. Something to serve this general 
purpose is of course a necessity ; but we have assumed this as 
provided. Our business at present is with the meaning, or 
inner soul, of words; and we deal only with principles which 
lie at the foundation of all language, in whatever way out- 
wardly embodied, whether in the way of speech or writing or 
any sort of symbols, including even gestural signs. 
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The channel by which words pass from tue sphere of sense 
to that of consciousness is found in the ways in which the soul 
acts upon, is affected by, and manifests itself through the 
bodily organs. The transition being thus made, language 
presses into its service analogies of various kinds drawn from 
the domain of the purely material. The debt is largely offset by 
what is transferred in the other direction from the animate to 
the inanimate, and from the spiritual to the material; there is 
here a mutual play of give and take between these two worlds. 

Language begins, of course, by taking soul and body 
together as one complex whole, one personal being, and with- 
out at all discriminating between what applies more especially 
to the one and to the other. But in many acts and states, one 
of the two united parts predominates above the other, and 
language comes by degrees to achieve finally the total 
elimination of the corporeal part and the indication of the 
simply incorporeal; and as it does with what concerns the 
whole, so it does with what has relation to parts, such as the 
eye, the hand, the heart, the blood, the breath. 

The analogies between the material world, on the one hand, 
and the moral and spiritual, on the other—including linguistic 
connections of whatever kind—furnish a most interesting sub- 
ject of study, alike for the philologist, the philosopher and 
the theologian. In the domain of the moral, as of the 
physical, we have the conceptions of power, of influence, of 
strength, of weakness, of growth and decay, of life and death, 
of attraction and repulsion, of light and darkness, of purity 
and defilement, of repose and of agitation, of peace and of 
conflict, of harmony and discord, of fitness and unfitness, of 
the sweet and the bitter, of the great and the little, the lofty 
and the low; we have splendor physical, and glory moral and 
spiritual. We are impressed, we are inspired, we apprehend 
and comprehend, we weigh and we revolve, we combine and 
analyze, we unite and divide, we include and exclude, we refer 
and we deduce and we unfold, not only intellectually, but in a 
purely physical sense according to the original import of these 
words. 

Some minds have been so strongly impressed with this corre- 
spondence that they have been led to regard the material world 
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as finding one of its main ends in serving as a basis for a lan- 
guage to convey moral and spiritual ideas. A line of thought 
is possible in this direction which would lead us off from the 
solid ground on which we have chosen to take our stand. 

These analogies and correspondences are largely to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the law of causality prevails, within 
certain limits, in the one of these worlds as well as in the other, 
and that the phenomena of both are subject to the same rela- 
tions of time, and are apprehended under the same laws of 
thought; and further, by the fact that emotions and sentiments 
of the soul are intimately blended with al] our experiences of 
material things; as well as by the other fact that the moral and 
spiritual in our fellow-men becomes known to us only as mani- 
fested by actions which pertain to the bodily organism. As for 
the intellectual simply, it is constantly brought into exercise in 
connection with material objects, in all our perceptions of them, 
and in all our operations with and upon them, and hence terms 
are readily borrowed from the material and the external, and 
applied to the intellectual and the internal. 

These analogies, or relations of whatever kind and in what- 
ever way to be explained, are an important feature in the con- 
stitution of things as adapted to the needs of language, and 
especially with reference to its higher uses. The consideration 
of this apparent subordination of the lower sphere of existence 
to the higher, is most interesting and instructive, and cannot 
but be helpful to an exalted view of what we may without pre- 
sumption regard as ends discernible by us in the creation of 
God. 

The ideal theory of Bishop Berkeley would have us regard 
the universe of matter as nothing but a language, nothing but a 
method or order which the Deity follows in the communication 
of “ideas” to the minds of men, a method in which “ ideas” 
serve as signs of other “ideas ;” this view, consistently carried 
out, would also make Him the agent of transmission in all the 
intercourse of these minds with each other, The scientist of the 
present day, who resolves matter into mere force, cannot well 
avoid the conclusion that a doctrine of pure idealism is quite as 
weasonable as one of pure materialism, Whatever theory as to 
the nature of matter be accepted, the adaptations in every part of 
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the material world to the ends of language are too clear to be 
denied by those who give any place at all to the notion of adap- 
tation as a reality in nature. It might indeed be presumed 
that, if there is adaptation to ends in any part of the system, it 
must extend to that which is the head and crown of all, the 
mind and soul of man, so far as that forms a part of the system. 

Admitting, as we must do, in some sense, the actual exist- 
ence of matter, how far the conscious workings of the soul take 
shape from its connection with the body, and how and where to 
draw the line separating these phenomena from the domain of 
the purely spiritnal, is what no science and no philosophy has 
yet been able to teach us, It is only as to what lies on one side 
of this line that we have taken it for granted that man is to be 
regarded as himself a part of the system of nature, There is 
something on the other side of the boundary, which, to say the 
least, the physiological psychologists have no very near prospect 
of being able to force into line under their theories of “ reflex 
function” and the like,—no matter what they may do as to all 
that lies in the lower department, To the higher category must 
be assigned the powers involved, if not indeed in all, at least in 
some of the use we make of general terms, 


It was the contemplation of some of the facts we have thus 
set forth, that gave birth to the Platonic doctrine of ideal arche- 
types as the patterns of created things, which ideas, embodied 
in individuals under the mathematical relations of number and 
of space, were regarded as thus constituting the world of actual 
existence,—a doctrine, which, on the whole, we cannot but 
esteem decidedly preferable to that modern chimera of an orig- 
inal homogeneity self-differentiated by a process of evolution ; 
so long, at least, as it remains unexplained how homogeneity 
can tend to difference, or what kind of a process of evolution 
that may be which can evolve what was not before in some way 
or in some sense involved, 

We have, in the plan of nature, a system made up out of 
several orders of things in an ascending series, each more simple 
order re-appearing in the more complex above it, and thus all 
blended into a unity, In the elements which it superadds, each 
order in the series is distinct from the one below it. The higher 
powers of the soul cannot be resolved into sensation and the 
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law of association; nor can sensation be made out of matter or 
motions of matter; nor, conversely, can matter consist of sensa- 
tion, not even of resistance as a sensation; nor can the deter- 
mination of the forms and the cycles of organic life be referred 
to inherent properties of substances; nor can matter itself be 
resolved into any of its relations, such as those of motion, or 
space, or causality; nor can relations of causality be resolved 
into those of time, or space, or both; nor those of space into 
those of time; nor time itself into nothing. Much less can we 
find any explanation of these things, or of their origin, by im- 
agining them as developed one out of the other. Development 
explains nothing, only as we find the same elements and the 
same laws working in different stages. 


Combination, in language, is provided for not only by the 
variety of attributes under each order of things, but further as 
individuals which come under any higher order unite in them- 
selves the attributes of all the orders below. And generalization 
of the widest range is admitted by the analogies between the di- 
ferent orders, as well as by the duplications under each order or 
category of things, and by the carrying up of the lower into the 
higher. Diversity, is provided for, both under each order and 
in the diversity which distinguishes the orders from each other. 

A fruitful source of combination is to be noticed in the 
changes which time relation admits, and which the same indi- 
vidual things undergo without loss of identity as objects of 
thought. Thus we have motion, or change of place, we have 
change of physical properties, of sensible qualities, of organic 
growth and decay, and of mental states and mental character, 
all without changing the conceived identity of the object, and 
thus all furnishing ground for predication and for other forms 
of combination. 


The merely suggestive sketch that we have thus given, upon 
a subject so vast in extent, will yet suffice for our purpose. 
We see that the constitution of the world is such as to furnish 
an alphabet of thought, with which we are able to spell out the 
objects presented to our cognizance, and thus, by the employ- 
ment of a limited number of symbols as variously combined, 
to represent to ourselves and to signify in communication with 
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others the unlimited variety of objects of thought which are 
presented to us in the world of actuality, or which we may 
frame to ourselves out of our own imagination. That is to say, 
we have a noétic alphabet for the soul, or inner component, of 
language, which may be compared to the phonetic alphabet we 
have for the outer, or material, component, as analogous thereto, 
and as heipful to us in a somewhat similar way. 

The languages we have in ordinary use are not, indeed, 
founded on an analysis of the objects of thought to their ulti- 
mate elements. This is a peculiarity of the language which 
science is able to employ when it becomes sufficiently perfected. 
The achievement of a universal language formed on this prin- 
ciple, not however for common use, but rather for the general 
purposes of science, and applicable to all sciences alike, has 
been the dream of philosophers. The capacious and far-reaching 
mind of Leibnitz brooded over his scheme of a Lingua Charac- 
terica Universalis, from his boyhood till his lafest years, a scheme 
for a system of characters that should be, or should answer to, 
as he said, “a sort of alphabet of human thought,” and which 
should serve as an unerring organon of reasoning and discovery, 
—described by him, in a letter to Seckendorff, as “ genus scrip- 
tures vere philosophic, qua notiones revocarentur ad Alpha- 
bethum quoddam cogitationum humanarum,” and elsewhere as 
“organi genus novum plus multo mentis potentiam aucturum, 
quam vitra optica oculos juverunt, tantoque superius Micro- 
scopiis aut Telescopiis, quanto preestantior est ratio visu.” The 
learned Bishop Wilkins worked out by the labor of years his 
Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophical Language, 
founded on a systematic classification of all the objects of 
human thought, and furnished with a set of arbitrary characters 
corresponding.* The Ars Signorum of George Dalgarno was a 
scheme not unlike that of Wilkins, and published a few years 
earlier, but worked out with less fullness in detail. For many 
reasons, all such schemes must fail. They are, at any rate, 
impracticable under the existing imperfection of human 
knowledge. 

The languages we have for ordinary use are not made after 





* A sketch of this scheme of Bishop Wilkins is given in Prufessor Max Miiller’s 
Lectures on the Science of Language, Second Series. 
VOL. XXXV. 48 
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and cannot be reduced to any such method. The greater part 
of our words signify some complex combination of elements; 
and the notions we thus employ are analogous to characters of 
a syllabic alphabet, instead of one of vowels and consonants. 
The words—under the term word we include meaning as well as 
sound—are such as have come into being, or have shaped them- 
selves from time to time, to answer to the needs of the advancing 
mind of man. They are thus, for all practical purposes, 
immensely superior to any supposable perfectly analytic lan- 
guage; and so it would be, even were the construction of such 
a language a possible thing or an actual achievement. The 
practical sense of mankind gives birth to language adapted to 
their needs in their actual circumstances and their actual con- 
dition of mental development. 

For any use for which words are wanted denoting the ulti- 
mate elements of things as determined by thorough analysis, 
suitable words or other symbols can be found and employed, 
just as far and as fast as these elements can be ascertained and 
determined. In the symbols of mathematics we have such a 
language carried to a high degree of perfection; and, as 
extended and adapted so as to apply to physical facts of 
various kinds, we are indebted to it for the wonderful advances 
made by modern science and the consequent extension of man’s 
power over nature. In the symbolic notation of chemistry, we 
have a signal example of the advantage, for both scientific and 
practical purposes, of a thoroughly analytic language adapted 
to a particular department of knowledge. The notes of written 
music are an example of an analytic language for another class 
of things. 

In a perfect language of the analytic kind, each expression 
indicates all the elements which compose the object signified ; 
indicates also relations to other objects within the domain to 
which the language applies; at least, furnishes the means of 
ascertaining them by the use of this instrument alone. This 
feature is the essential of the Leibnitzian idea,*—the realization 





* It appears from a letter of Leibnitz, quoted by Dugald Stewart, that he was 
acquainted with the schemes of Dalgarno and of Wilkins, and regarded them as 
falling altogether short of his own idea of the principles on which a Philosophical 
Language should be constructed. 
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of which is possible, however, only so far as it can be accom- 
plished by employing different methods adapted respectively 
to different departments of knowledge. Science is doubtless 
to be increasingly indebted, in the future, to the invention 
and the employment of such methods, both in the way of 
symbolic notation and of analytic nomenclature. Pretensions 
to the character and the name of science, as well as the degree 
of perfection attained, may to some extent be tested by the 
capability to be worked by such an instrument. 

Were not the world of nature a veritable cosmos, a system of 
things with unity of plan, a fabric of which the warp and the 
woof are the uniform modes of operation which we call the 
laws of nature, with whatever else in nature goes to constitute 
the similarities it presents,—a fabric simple in its materials 
and methods of formation, yet by the blendings and interlac- 
ings of its threads presenting a manifold variety,—a fabric 
upon which as a ground are made to come out those every- 
where recurring types, the forms of organized existence, with 
the combined simplicity, unity, and variety they exhibit,— 
were it not for conditions such as these, it is obvious that no 
science, and consequently no language of science, could have 
ever had a being. But it is equally true, though seldom con- 
sidered, that no language of common life, no means whatever 
of communication from mind to mind,—or to say the least, 
none resembling in any respect what we now employ,—could 
have been realized in any way except under the like prerequi- 
site conditions. In short, a Jogos, not only as reason but as 
word, is inconceivable without the cosmos. 

Besides this general constitution of things, we observe also 
an adaptation to language with reference to the progressive 
development of the human faculties. The beginning of lan- 
guage has to be made with what is obvious to sense and with 
what we may call the concrete and thus readily apprehensible 
phases of the general. Nature accordingly presents obtrusive 
similarities of this description to the opening mind of the child, 
as likewise to the adult in a rude or primitive stage of culture ; 
and provision is made for linguistic growth and enlargement 
by successive steps, as the mental powers gradually unfold 
themselves and as they extend their reach to wider and higher 
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spheres of thought. It is as a consequence of this that the 
general structure, or what, to distinguish it as including far more 
than mere grammatical structure, we may call the frame-work 
of thought and of expression that pervades a language, takes 
its character from the lower spheres of objects of thought and 
is carried up into the higher, somewhat as, in the vertebrates of 
the animal kingdom, the same general form appears in the 
higher classes as in the lower, though serving widely different 
purposes and more or less modified accordingly. 

Much has been said by many concerning the imperfections 
of language; and wisely, if to put us on our guard against 
them, or to incite us to remedy them. We may truly regard 
them, however, as due not so much to the inadequacy of the 
provision made by the Author of Nature, as to the imperfect 
development to which the mind of man has hitherto attained, 
and, primarily, to the feeble and inefficient and perverted use 
which man has made of the opportunities furnished to his 
hand. As the mind of man makes real advances, intellectual 
and moral, we must look for corresponding improvement in 
language as an instrument both of thought and of expression. 
How near an approach the language of man—all its depart- 
menis comprehended—shall ever make to what would answer 
after any sort to the ideal conception of Leibnitz, and to per- 
fection in all respects,- -in other words, how nearly the logos, as 
the embodiment and manifestation of the human reason, shall 
become the reflex of the cosmos, through which the divine rea- 
son manifests and bodies forth itself as the eternal Word,—will 
depend upon how near the character and the mind of man 
shall ever come to the complete and perfect development of the 
capacities by virtue of which he stands eminent above the sur- 
rounding creation, and how clearly he shall thus prove himself 
to have been indeed made in the image of God. 
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Art. VIIL—NECESSARY TRUTHS AND THE PRINCIPLE 
OF IDENTITY. 


ONE of the vexations awaiting anybody who meddles with 
the controversy ou Necessary Truth, is the double meaning of 
the phrase itself, What is Truth—subjective or objective? 
What is Necessity—a determination of the mind, or a determi- 
nation of things with which the mind converses? We have 
seen Sir William Hamilton actually calling Descartes into 
court to testify to the Kantian criterion of innate knowledge; 
a naivelé only to be capped by calling Kant to prove Reid’s 
doctrine of the immediate perception of extension and motion. 
Hamilton abounds in these simplicities, but what shall we say 
of Mr. Lewes, who informs us that Descartes and Leibnitz, as 
also Kant and his followers insist, “that the mind brings with 
’ it at birth a structure which renders certain conclusions neces- 
sary."* As also! we may as well say that Spinoza and 
Malebranche, as also Locke and his followers insist, that all 
ideas flow from experience. Mr. Lewes has contrived to em- 
broil all modern metaphysics in a single sentence. Nothing 
can be said to any purpose by any one upon this question of 
Necessary Truth, until the historical meanings of the phrase 
have been discriminated, and the one we intend to stand by 
has been exactly defined. 

By necessity Descartes means objective necessity in ideals or 
reals, the constraint or determination things are under of being 
as they are, and not otherwise: by necessary truths he means 
the intuitions we have of these determinations. The first 
necessity, that is, the first which presents itself to the mind, is 
the necessity that where thinking goes on there must be a 
something which thinks (une chose pensante); or specifically 
(since this is a universal not to be admitted at the beginning of 
our search for truth), the necessity that my thinking must be 
the action of a thinking me. The second is the necessity that 
to the idea I find within myself of an infinite and infinitely 





* Prob. Life and Mind, i, 247. 
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perfect being necessarily existing, such a being must corres- 
pond. The real existence of God thus established, we have a 
guarantee in his infinitely perfect character of our perceptions 
of an external world. It is certain that he will not deceive us; 
external realities must therefore correspond to our ideas of 
them. All these (the soul, God, the external world), are 
necessities of real existence. To them are to be added the 
necessities of the ideal abstractions of mathematics and logic, 
as that the sum of the angles in a triangle is two right angles, 
that a thing cannot be and not be at the same time. In both 
worlds, the real and the ideal, the concrete and the abstract, 
necessity is objective. Its origin, according to Descartes, is 
the will of God, who has created the universe as it is and 
imposed upon it his laws as they are; a doctrine we need not 
discuss, and which we notice here only as emphasizing the fact 
that necessity is not in us or in the structure the mind brings 
with it at birth, but in things themselves. Our necessary 
truths are the intuitions of these objective necessities, and 
therefore not an impotency or infirmity of the mind, a mere 
inability to think otherwise than we do,* but the operations of 
a faculty, the exertions of positive power; which faculty or 
power is an endowment of the mind itself, so far from being a 
product of our experience of the universe that without it ex- 
perience would be impossible. What experience does is to 
present the realities to the mind; what the mind does is to 
perceive the realities and the necessary relations maintained 
among them. How far Descartes was right or wrong in his 
enumeration of necessary truths, that is, in his philosophy, we 
need not stop to inquire. But this is the distinctive doctrine 
of Rationalism in all ages, whatever forms it wears; that we 
have intuitions of objective necessities real and ideal, particular 
and universal. 

Locke imagined that he was controverting this rationalism 
when he declared that our necessary truths are not innate but 
derived from experience. Condillac supposed that he had 
saved and completed the work of Locke by declaring that all 
experience is transformed sensation. But the first really effec- 





* We are unable to think otherwise than we do but for the reason that we 


perceive things must be as they are. 
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tive blow was delivered by Berkeley, when he made way with 
our intuition of the substance of matter as the basis of material 
phenomena. Hume followed with an attack upon our intui- 
tions of the substance of mind, of force and cause, and of the 
deity ; leaving only a universe of floating phenomena without 
any substance in which they inhere, or any reason or necessity 
which determines their order of co-existence and succession. 
Even this was only indecisive speculation upon the surfaces of 
things and sufficiently disposed of by the dogmatic stamp of 
Dr. Johnson.* The whole dream of Idealism and Nihilism 
vanishes before the simple affirmations of any man’s reason and 
the only possible vindication of it is to turn reason into dream 
too. This was the work of Kant. The Kriték der Reinen Ver- 
nunft exactly fulfills its title. It reinstates Reason as defined 
by all rationalists and the common sense of men, putting back 
into consciousness the intuitions which Berkeley and Hume 
had turned out of it; and then dissolves Reason and its intui- 
tions in a criticism more searching and destructive than Hume 
ever thought of. It is true that we have all these convictions 
which have been paraded for ages in the fore-front of philoso- 
phy, intuitions of space and time, of substance, force, the abso- 
lute; and that we cannot get rid of them or go counter to 
them. Why can’t we? Because we perceive that the realities 
of which we are convinced are and must be as they are? Not 
at all. We can’t simply because we can’t; the necessity is 
subjective—in the constitution of our minds. Thinking has 
its pre-determined forms which it necessarily imposes upon the 
objects we think about. We cannot but think of matter as 
occupying space, motion as occupying space and time, because 
space and time are @ priori forms of sensibility: we cannot but 





* “T observed that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true (Berkeley’s, 
of the non-existence of matter), it is impossible to refute it. I never shall forget 
the alacrity with which Johnson answered, striking his foot with mighty force 
against a large stone, till he rebounded from it,—‘I refute it thus.’”—Boswell, 
6th ed., i, 452. 

Mr. Mill and the idealists generally, are greatly offended by this refutation. 
Yet it corresponds to Hume’s doctrine that speculative doubt vanishes in practi- 
cal life, which also, we believe, is the real moral of Kant’s criticism. It contains 
the two intuitions that where there is resistance there must be a something 
which resists, and where resistance is felt a something which feels. The argu- 
ment is conclusive until the intuitions are completely got rid of. 
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think substance, force, cause, law, the absolute, because these 
are @ priori forms of reason. But does either sensibility or 
reason authorize us to affirm the realities corresponding to the 
forms which sense and reason wear? So far from it that any 
attempt to make the affirmation plunges us at once into a 
chaos of paralogisms, antinomies, and illusion. Neither of 
them have been commissioned to proclaim the being of God or 
of the soul; the abyss of “transcendental idealism” awaits 
them both. Our necessary truths are things which, whether 
true or not, we are under the necessity of thinking; and their 
criterion is the impossibility of thinking otherwise—the “in- 
conceivability” of their “ negations.” 

It would however be a profound mistake to suppose that 
Kant denies the ontological realities which, as a philosopher, 
he refuses to affirm. Unlike Mr. Lewes on the one hand, as 
Mr. Spencer on the other, he was incapable of either of these 
non-sequiturs. His conclusion was not nihilism but nescience, 
the nullity of speculation, the worth of action. The Kritck der 
Reinen Vernunft is the flaming two-edged sword at the gate of 
Eden, warning men from the forfeited and uninhabitable para- 
dise of philosophy to the rugged realities of life. None the 
less the Transcendental Esthetic and Logic is the legitimate 
child of the earlier English Sensationalism and the sire of the 
later. Mr. Spencer and Mr. Lewes alike accept the Kantian 
@ priort Forms of Thought, explaining them as the registered 
results of ancestral experience. Both escape the charmed circle 
of nescience but each by a route of his own. Mr. Spencer 
retains the criterion of the inconceivability of negations but 
converts it into a “universal postulate” of objective validity. 
The structure of the mind has been moulded by the continuous 
action of the environing universe; therefore, relations of 
thought whose negations are inconceivable answer to estab- 
lished relations of things; objective necessary facts are infal- 
libly indicated by subjective necessities. We cannot but think 
that if Mr. Spencer had studied Kant at first hand, and not 
through the haze of Sir William Hamilton, he would have 
foreseen the consequences of this prodigious petitio principit. 
They are perfectly well known to Mr. Lewes, who accordingly 
has substituted for the round-about postulate of inconceivable 
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negation the only “ principle of certitude” left, the direct intui- 
tion of identity. Given the contents of consciousness produced 
and moulded by ancestral experience, modified by its own; 
then a series of simple identifications adds to them the certitude 
of things beyond them; self-consciousness rises on the wings 
of Reasoned Realism to the consciousness of the not-self: the 
subjective world awakes to find itself insphered in an objective 
world “identical” but vaster. 

We conclude this preliminary outline with the distinct noti- 
fication that we have nothing at all to do with the spurious 
necessary truths of Kant, Hamilton, and Spencer, or the crite- 
rion by which they are ascertained. By necessary truth we 
mean what Descartes meant, what intelligent Rationalism 
always means, the intuitions of necessary objective realities 
and relations, whose synthetical constructions are our experi- 
ence of the universe; and our object is to inquire into the 
validity and value of the contrasted principle of identity. 

We desire to add one other preliminary observation whose 
importance, if true, recent philosophy has certainly not attended 
to. The controversy between Rationalism and Empiricism 
has been already, or if not will ultimately be, narrowed down 
to this issue between the intuition of necessary synthetical 
truths and the intuition of identity. “It is a fundamental 
question, says Mr. Lewes, and of late years all metaphysical 
discussion may be said to turn upon it. More than twenty 
years have elapsed since | first suggested the solution here 
reproduced ; but although it has beeu reargued in the second, 
third, and fourth editions of my History of Philosophy, I have 
not observed that any English writer has adopted or refuted it. 
. . . Believing that the view is a real contribution to the 
philosophy of the subject, I have endeavored by a fuller and 
more varied illustration to carry it home to the conviction of 
every reader.”* It is not to be inferred from this that Mr. 
Lewes's is the first instance of an Identical Philosophy. 
Rationalism itself has given birth to more than one such sys- 
tem; for example, the Pantheism of Spinoza, whose starting- 
point is the Cartesian maxim that a “ true idea must agree with 





* Prob. Life and Mind, i, 413. No more notice seems to have been taken of 
the fresh illustration than of the original statement. 
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its object,” identifies Thought and Extension as opposite sides 
of one thing, manifestations of two essences of the same sub- 
stance. Mr. Lewes’s contribution to the philosophy of the 
subject is the discrimination of the principle of certitude, the 
doctrine that “every truth is an identical proposition, or is 
capable of being reduced to one;”* and even this doctrine, as 
we have shown before, is either a reproduction of Condillac’s 
or has been invented over again after him. But we agree with 
Mr. Lewes that the question is a fundamental one, and we 
share his surprise that so little notice has been taken of it. If 
we are not wrong his philosophy is the forlorn hope of Empiri- 
cism ; beaten back at every other outlet its last escape from 
the abyss of nescience is the principle of Identity. 


I. Every truth then is an identical proposition, or is capable 
of being reduced to one. Our reply shall be as succinct as the 
assertion. If all truths are derived from experience then no 
truth is an identical proposition or is capable of being reduced 
to one. There are identical propositions; that is, there are 
propositions to which for the sake of logical convenience we 
will allow the empiricist to attach the epithet identical; but 
there are no identical truths. A is A, or A=A, is an identical 
proposition ; but the truth it expresses is a synthetical truth. 

Let us suppose that a particular sensation emerges in con- 
sciousness, say the clear and distinct sensation supposed to 
stand for a sharp report of thunder; which we will call sensa- 
tion A. What must take place before A can be identified as 
A or in the process of identification ? 

(1.) In the first place, emergence in consciousness involves 
displacement and differentiation. The new sensation is dis- 
tinguishable only in so far as it overpowers and thrusts aside 
the other, contrasted sensations which are already in position. 
If it does not differ from them and repel them, if identical 
with them, it cannot be itself identified as a new sensation; 
the indispensable condition of the intuition of identity is a pre- 
vious intuition of diversity. Before we can say, A is A, we 
must first have said, A is not B, C, or D; the new sensation of 
thunder must begin by announcing itself as numerically dis- 





* i, 403. 
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tinct and essentially different from all other sensations whatso- 
ever. Observe the full force of this. The doctrine of Sensa- 
tionalism is that there can be no feeling without change; the 
intuition of diversity—of elements that will not fuse together, 
of terms that cannot be identified, is absolutely necessary to 
any consciousness at all. In reality this exhausts the question. 
Unless it is the business of the identical proposition to discover 
that everything differs from every other thing, how reduce all 
truths to identical propositions ? 

(2.) In the second place: A is not B; what is involved in 
the affirmation A is A? Time is involved; a time too in 
addition to the time already spent in discovering that A is not 
B. Here again the Sensationalists have saved us the trouble 
of argument; they have given us the mechanical equivalent of 
sensation much as Joule has calculated the mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat. But the velocity of sensation is lightning to the 
dull flight of thought; the sensation has flashed into and out 
of consciousness before we have begun to ponder over it, so 
that what we are really manipulating in our proposition is the 
memory of the sensation; as in electrical experiments in the 
dark, the thing we seem to see is the blaze we really saw an 
instant ago. So when we venture upon the innocent truism A 
is A we have committed ourselves to the affirmation that our 
recollection of A is A; which is so far from being an identical 
proposition that it is not even true, for a memory is as distinct, 
numerically and essentially, from the original sensation as that 
from any other, or as the corresponding tremor of the brain 
from the one that went before. This leads us to the next 
question : 

(3.) What is implied in the proposition A is A and not B? 
In that form, even if it were true, it is good for nothing ; we 
must at least mean to say, this sensation is this sensation and 
not those others. That is, beneath the differences which enable 
us to discriminate them from one another and to identify each 
by itself there is a substratum common to them all—they are 
all alike sensations. Now that is a tremendous synthetical 
proposition ; or if it is not we beg to ask how it can possibly 
be got at. Each phenomenon is identifiable only in so far as 
it is distinguishable from all the others. We should not be 
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aware of it at all if it did not differ; we are only so far aware 
of it as it does differ. How then discover the community 
beneath the differences since change is necessary to discovery? 
To say that A is a sensation, that in any aspect it is one with 
B, that back of the shifting phantasmagoria there is any un- 
changing character, is as wild a flight beyond the circuit of 
consciousness which depends upon change, as to say that 
behind phenomena there is substance. The mud is getting bot- 
tomless here, but we are tempted to ask one more question. 
(4.) A is identified as A. By whom or by what is it identi- 
fied? By A itself? or by B? or by some aggregate A B OC, 
B C D? or by the sum total A—Z? Does the sensation 
recognize itself? then change is not necessary to consciousness. 
Does some other sensation recognize it? then over and above 
the sensation there is something which is not sensation, the 
faculty of recognizing others. B cannot recognize itself: it is 
wholly taken up by being B: it recognizes A. Does some 
multiple, some inherited fusion of feelings into faculty, recog- 
nize it? then there is a power in the multiple which is wanting 
in each of the constituents, a force not originating in, not redu- 
cible to, sensation, a dualism in consciousness not to be cov- 
ered by any identical proposition. Does the whole aggregate 
recognize the new-comer, that inherited substratum and cir- 
cumference of feelings which we call consciousness? All the 
difficulties which have beset us revive around this conception. 
How can any compound recognize a new feeling differing from 
every element of composition? A body, says Mr. Lewes when 
providing a basis for his physics, cannot act where a body is 
not. No more, we say, can one or many sensations recognize 
a new one without being the new one; the antithesis between 
feeling and feeling is as insuperable as the famous antithesis 
between subject and object. There can be no recognition 
without identity. Unluckily also there can be no conscious- 
ness without change. The dilemma is a deadlock. It is all in 
vain to invoke the Deus ex machind of Evolution. The unim- 
aginable processes of experience, individual and secular, no 
matter how far backward we carry them, can put into the ulti- 
mate facts nothing that was not in the original factors; con- 
sciousness at the last is only what it must have been at the 
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beginning, an assemblage of feelings, simple and complex, each 
of which is an element of consciousness only upon condition of 
interrupting all the others. If it submits to be merged with its 
neighbors, if it cannot maintain its individuality, if it does not 
stand out with repellant forces of its own an indestructible 
atom, it is a lost feeling and no part of consciousness, Every 
sensation of sound must kold its own among all other sounds 
to be so; every sensation of savor, odor, light, heat, color, 
motion, pleasure, pain; every assemblage of any of these; 
every memory, every imagination, every complex notion, 
every abstract idea, must keep itself aloof and indomitable or 
disappear. Vae victis ; a feeling which consents to be effaced 
forfeits its title as a constituent of consciousness for there can 
be consciousness only where there is change. 

Are there then no identities whatsoever? Our reply is that 
among the phenomena there are none except the identity of 
each phenomenon with itself; and since the phenomenon cannot 
recognize its own, or the identity of any one of its companions 
there can be no judgments affirming identity, that is no iden- 
tical proposition at all. What we do identify is not one phe- 
nomenon with another but two or more as effects of some cause, 
products of some force, or manifestations of some substance in 
which they inhere. Thus we may identify certain phenomena 
of motion as effects of the attraction of gravitation, others as 
effects of chemical affinity, others as effects of vitality, others 
as the actions of Socrates; all of them as modes of the sub- 
stance matter: the sensations corresponding to them as modes 
of the substance mind ; the universe as modes of the one infin- 
ite substance if we are pantheists, or effects of the First Cause 
if we are theists. Mr. Lewes is perfectly welcome to all these 
identifications and to all the identical propositions he can get 
out of them. Only he cannot eat his cake and have it too; 
he must take these or none at all. If he disdains our metem- 
pirics then he must put up with the bare phenomena them- 
selves, no one of which can be identified with any other save 
upon condition of ceasing to be. Dura lex, sed lex; the law- 
giver being Mr. Lewes, 


II. The effect of the empirical analysis, then, is the entire 
disintegration of consiousness, de fond en comble, into a bed of 
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pulverized and incoherent elements of feeling out of which it 
would seem no more possible to fashion the syntheses of sense 
and reason than to make bricks without straw or to build a 
pyramid of the dust of Sahara. Yet there are no syntheses 
vaster than Mr. Lewes’s identities. Having reduced all truths 
to the truism A is A he redevelupes the truism into all truths; 
the contingent particulars of experience into necessary univer- 
sals; the dust-heap of feelings not only into consciousness but 
into a Kosmos, and what is very queer into a Kosmos which 
has no mysteries for Mr. Lewes. Mr. Spencer seemed to have 
a prodigious acquaintance with things but Mr. Lewes is simply 
omniscient. He knows what the universe cannot possibly be, 
viz., the product of any extraneous Power, or the manifesta- 
tions of any absolute substance; and what it necessarily is, 
viz., an infinite and indestructible Plenitude of Phenomena. 
Given the phenomena in this condition with no substances 
beneath them in which they inhere and no forces among to 
determine them to cohere, we have tried to show that an iden- 
tical proposition is impossible. We have now to apply the 
same critical process to Mr. Lewes’s constructive use of the 
principle of certitude, the tremendous cosmological swing he 
has given to the intuition of identity. Before considering the 
objective constructions of his “ reasoned realism,” the positive 
affirmations of a world beyond the inner world of consciousness, 
it will be well to begin with the ideal constructions of Science, 
a department of consciousness which, says Mr. Lewes, is “very 
far removed from a real transcript of facts,” whose most abso- 
lute conclusions “are formed from abstractions expressing 
modes of existence which never were, and never could be, real ; 
and are often at variance with sensible experience ;” which 
makes so little pretence of reflecting real existence that “it 
avowedly relies on data known not to be true except within its 
own sphere of abstraction."* The question is whether the 
intuition of identity will help us to any constructions, contin- 
gent and particular, or necessary and universal, which are valid 
within this circumscribed inner region of consciousness. 
“Mathematical judgments,” says Kant, who does not seem to 





* Prob, Life and Mind, i, 288-290, 
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have known much of Condillac, “are always synthetical ;” 
“pure mathematical science cannot exist without synthetical 
propositions @ priort.”* His illustrations are two propositions 
chosen for the reason that at first sight they seem to be strictly 
analytical. One is the arithmetical proposition 7+5=12. 
Looked at narrowly, he says, our conception of 7+5 contains 
nothing but the union of the two sums in one, which on the 
other hand is not contained in our conception of 12 at all. No 
cogitation of either will ever give us the other. We must go 
beyond them and have recourse to an intuition which corres- 
ponds to one of the two—say by counting our fingers, or a 
series of points—when the other is seen to arise. “ Arithmeti- 
cal propositions are therefore aiways synthetical, of which we 
may be more clearly convinced by trying large numbers. For 
it will thus become evident that turn and twist our conceptions 
as we may, it is impossible without having recourse to intui- 
tion, to arrive at the sum-total or product by means of the mere 
analysis of our conceptions.” The other illustration is the 
geometrical proposition, ‘a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points.” My conception of straight is purely 
qualitative, its contrary being the quality crooked or curved: 
my conception of shortest distance is purely quantitative, its 
contrary being greater or longer distance. ‘The conception of 
shortest is therefore wholly an addition and by no analysis can 
it be extracted from our conception of a straight line. Intui- 
tion must therefore here lend its aid, by means of which and 
thus only, our synthesis is possible.” Now upon this exposi- 
tion we have to remark that it is open to the rationalisis to 
declare that the intuition which brings together the two sepa- 
rate conceptions from which we start, 7+5 and 12, or, a straight 
line and shortest distance, is an intuition of identity and that 
the proposition with which we conclude in either case is an 
identical proposition, the very intent of it being to declare that 
7+65 is 12, or that a straight line zs the shortest distance. Only 
in order to get this result, to reach the truism if it is one, he 
has been obliged to start the whole engine of consciousness 
with its complex machinery and multiple forces. But it is not 





* Critique of Pure Reason, Meicklejohn’s translation, pp. 9, 13. 
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open for Mr. Lewes to say so for the reason we have already 
illustrated. The conception 7+5 if it arises in his mind can 
only do so by putting aside all other conceptions including that 
of 12; the conception of 12 only by putting aside that of 7+5. 
They are at the beginning distinct and asunder and maintain 
themselves only at the expense of one another; to bring them 
together is to annihilate one or both. Moreover in the act of 
bringing up one of them for comparison the other has fled 
away and the comparison if made at all must be made with the 
memory of the fugitive. In reality 7+5 may be the same as 
12, a straight line the same as the shortest distance but the 
reality is outside the empirical consciousness (i. e , is metempir- 
ical), the conceptions within consciousness being forever numer- 
ically distinct and unassimilable. Given nothing but phenom- 
ena simple and compound, feelings and fusions of feelings, then 
identification is exactly the one feat which forever transcends 
intelligence. 

Suppose, however, that the empiricist has discovered the 
identity of two of his conceptions; what is the-identity good 
for after he has got it? This particular conception straight line 
is the same as this other shortest distance, but is it known thereby 
that any other conception, straight line, is identical with any 
other, shortest distance? Our reply is that it is not known 
until the process has been repeated with the two new concep- 
tions; you must go through the impossible comparison with 
each pair as often as a new one appears, before you can affirm 
identity. Mr. Lewes’s reply is that there is no need for such 
repetition; having ascertained identity once you have it for- 
ever; what is true in one case is true in all cases of the same 
kind ; the particular fact is necessarily true, being nothing but 
the truism A is A, and becomes universally true by “ univer- 
salizing the conditions.” It is this universalizing of conditions 
that Mr. Lewes relies upon for his entire cosmological con- 
struction, ideal and real, the certitude that A, whenever and 
wherever it occurs, in consciousness or out of it, will always be 
A. But here again we must interpose the defective machinery 
of a consciousness which is a mere aggregate of feelings, for any 
such universalizing of conditions. The most that can be done 
is to dispose of the feelings as they arise; but to go beyond this, 
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on the strength of a recollection of a previous identification to 
anticipate innumerable others is to introduce a solidarity and 
creative power into consciousness which is forbidden by the 
shifting character of the elements which compose it. And if 
the particular conceptions are not identical but synthetical (and 
for Mr. Lewes they are not), then to universalize the conditions, 
to declare that the conjunction which holds in this particular 
case necessarily holds in all, that every straight line must be the 
shortest distance, that every trilateral must be triangular, that 
all cruelty must be base, everywhere and forever, is pure ration- 
alism; the claim to a knowledge which experience cannot 
possibly have given. The reader can apply the criticism for 
himself to any proposition of logic, mathematics, or morality. 
We turn to a question of far graver import. 

It will have been observed that this interior tract of ideal 
construction in consciousness is a vast one. It includes not 
only mathematics but all science of any kind. The numbers 
of arithmetic, the points, lines, and spaces of geometry, the mag- 
nitudes of pure mathematics are all abstractions from individual 
phenomena given in sensible experience, the peculiarity of the 
process being that the data of the abstractions are invariant 
with the data of feeling out of which they are “raised.” ‘The 
point, the line, the circle, are elements of ideal, not of sensible 
space,” and express “ modes of existence which never were, and 
never could be, real.” So of all the motions, velocities, weights, 
momenta, and resistances of physics. “The first law of Motion 
is an absolute truth. But the supposition that any real body 
will pursue an uniform movement ina straight line is flagrantly 
at variance with all observation, and with what is even physic- 
ally possible. No such phenomenon was ever seen.” “ Again: 
the path of a planet is said to be an ellipse. Everybody knows 
that the real orbit is nothing of the kind. The ellipse is not 
to be found in the heavens but in the calculations of astrono- 
mers.”* So once more and much more conspicuously of the 
scientific hypothesis, which is so far from being a transcript of 
the real facts that it not only idealizes the facts themselves, but 
fills up the gaps, replaces the missing links in the co-existences 
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and successions of phenomena by ideal factors which are avow- 
edly fictitious, which by no possibility could have been pre- 
sented in any sensible experience. No man ever had any 
experience of the atoms which are assigned as the original con- 
stituents of matter, or of the wether which is imagined as the 
medium of their various interactions. In this way all the con- 
structions of chemistry are as purely ideal as those of geometry. 
So is the whole theory of Evolution. So is biology, or any 
other science whatever. In a word our scientific or philosoph- 
ical representation of the universe, or of any definite portion of 
it, is an ideal with which the reality is certainly at variance. 
The first remark we have to make upon this doctrine is that 
the area of ideal construction, as laid out by Mr. Lewes, how- 
ever ample, is not ample enough. In truth, scientific conscious- 
ness is no more ideal than any consciousness whatever. The 
constructions of the most refined and sublimated hypothesis are 
no more remote from, no more at variance with, real facts than 
the rough constructions of crude sensation out of which they 
are supposed to be raised. Take for instance the mathematical 
conception of a point which is got by abstraction as the ex- 
tremity of a line, which is abstracted as the edge of a surface, 
which is abstracted as the boundary of a solid, which finally is 
an abstraction from our sensible experiences of bodies. The 
slightest reflection upon this peculiar psychical process will 
show that no one of the entire series of abstractions is more 
ideal than the sensations of body in which the abstractions are 
rooted ; the real bodies are quite as much outside the sensations 
as outside the abstracticns. To vary the illustration as much 
as possible take a biological abstraction, say the type homo or 
felis, or Mr. Darwin’s hypotheses of Pangenesis and Natural 
Selection. It is very plain that the real individual cats and 
men, the actual survivals of the fittest germs under the actual 
siftings of natural forces are as much exterior to our immediate 
sensations as to the ideal types and processes raised from them. 
In short the whole consciousness is ideal if any of it is; the 
antithesis of subject and object, the ancient gulf between self 
and not-self, is fathomless, and impassable. Mr. Lewes is at 
liberty to justify his ideal construction by reduction to sensible 
experience ; that is, to “identify” his scientific abstractions as 
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legitimate phases of feeling or logical refinements of sensation ; 
but not to identify feeling in any of its forms, raw or refined, as 
modes of motion which are beyond and antithetic to feeling. 
The real world, if we approach it from this direction, is outside 
all, if any, consciousness of ours. 

This is so manifest that Mr. Lewes has come down boldly on 
the other tack and identified the objective with the subjective 
world, by proclaiming what no man had thought of before, that 
Motion is Feeling, which thus becomes the absolute fornia of all 
existence. We have remarked elsewhere that this is if possible 
a more flagrant form of idealism than the old one, since instead 
of obtaining a consciousness by differentiating the Plenum, it 
makes the Plenum a projection of consciousness. Waiving this 
criticism, what we have now to say is the converse of what we 
said in the preceding paragraph; if the real world is to be ad- 
mitted in this way into any part of consciousness it must be 
admitted everywhere. If there are modes of motion to be iden- 
tified as the objective sides of crude sensations, there must 
equally be modes to be identified as the objective sides of the 
ideal constructions of science; for if some feelings have objec- 
tive sides and other some have not, there is a rent and dualism 
in phenomena which can’t be patched up with an identical pro- 
position. All consciousness is real or none of it is. Let us take 
our former examples, the series—point, line, surface, solid,— 
and the series,—Pangenesis, Survival of the Fittest, Ascidian, 
Monkey, Man. To these conceptions, says Mr. Lewes, there are 
nowhere in nature objective reals corresponding. We beg par- 
don, there is an objective real corresponding to every single one 
of them, namely, a molecular motion of the nervous center, or 
if Mr. Lewes prefers, a “reaction of the whole organism under 
stimulus.” And we have to inquire what sort of a molecular 
motion or nervous discharge that is which is the objective side 
of Mr. Lewes’s ideal conception “straight line,” or “circle,” or 
“man.” Mr. Lewes’s Reasoned Realism is an ingenious escape 
from the inner to the outer world by a circuitous identification 
of his delicate abstractions—the vast ideals of science—first 
with the primitive sensations, or sensible experience out of 
which they are raised, and then through them with certain ob- 
jective aspects of sensation which he calls motion, matter and 
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force. In this way the antitheses are minimized into impercep- 
tible gradations, the fatal contradiction between the starting 
point and the goal is forgotten in the length of the journey. 
We think we are justified in putting a stop to all that. The 
line of identification must run from the ideal constructions of 
science straight through the physics of the brain to the outer 
universe; between the idea of a circle and nature’s rude attempt 
at a circle, Mr. Lewes must provide some intermediate process 
of nervous tissue that will enable him to identify the two. But 
to bring in psychological data when physiology gives out, and 
physiological data when psychology gives out, is a legerdemain 
which hardly suits the gravity of the philosopher or the ends 
of philosophy, no matter how ingeniously it is done. 

The application suggests itself. The records of science and 
philosophy from Thales to Helmholz and Spencer furnish no 
sample of “construction” so distinctly and superlatively 
‘ ideal” as Mr. Lewes’s cosmological theory. His affirmation of 
the Plenum and Continuum, the identity through space and 
time of all phenomena as modes of Feeling, is wholly ideal ; 
his exclusion from the Plenum of substances, forces and causes 
other than the phenomena themselves is wholly ideal. These 
notions are precisely that “mental vision” which he describes 
as not less liable to error than optical vision, and as soaring 
“on the wings of Imagination into regions of the Invisible and 
Impalpable, peopling these regions with Fictions more remote 
from fact than the phantasies of the Arabian Nights from the 
daily occurrences in Oxford street.” With all this discrepancy 
what is the exact relation of the phantasy to the fact? We 
ask the reader to dwell a little upon the situation which to our 
thinking is a very picturesque and instructive one. Here on 
the one hand is the illimitable, ever-during, endlessly varied 
universe ; here, on the other, in the innermost vault as it were 
of a single consciousness, is Mr. Lewes’s theory of the universe. 
The question is, what is the relation of this eidolon spects to 
the great world outside? How far are we justified in lighting 
our tapers at Mr. Lewes torch, in setting up his “idols” in our 
own caves—in accepting his Phantasy as a representation of 
the Fact? 
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Now we desire to treat the processes and products of Mr. 
Lewes’s interior consciousness with entire respect. As purely 
ideal constructions there are none of our time better entitled to 
those immunities and privileges which Kant proclaimed a 
hundred years ago for all exercises of Pure Reason. Let each 
thinker, he exclaims, pursue his own path. If you attempt to 
coerce reason, if you raise the cry of treason to humanity, if 
you excite the feelings of the crowd which can neither under- 
stand nor sympathize with such subtle speculations—you will 
only make yourselves ridiculous. For the question does not 
concern the advantage or disadvantage we are expected to reap 
from such inquiries; the question is merely bow far reason can 
advance in the field of speculation apart from all kinds of in- 
terest, and whether we may depend upon the exercise of specu- 
lative reason or must renounce all reliance upon it? His con- 
clusion is, that the renunciation must be made, and that any 
exposure of the impotence of reason is not only to be admitted 
but to be welcomed. If you were to ask the dispassionate 
David Hume: What motive induced you to spend so much 
labor in undermining the persuasion that Reason is capable of 
assuring us of the existence of a Supreme Being? His answer 
would be: Nothing but the desire of teaching Reason to know 
its own powers better, and the internal weaknesses which it 
cannot but feel upon a rigid self-examination.” So what re- 
mains for us is real life and the practical interests of humanity, 
which “are never imperilled in a purely speculative debate. 
For it is permissible to employ, in the presence of reason, the 
language of a firmly rooted faith, even after we have been 
obliged to renounce all pretensions to knowledge.” Unques- 
tionably Mr. Lewes’s speculations are as much entitled to 
shelter behind the shield of the Kénigsberg Achilles as Hume’s 
were. As showing “how far reason can advance in the field 
of speculation,” and whether we must renounce all reliance 
upon it, there is no fault to be found with Mr. Lewes’s ideal- 
ism and nihilism. But Mr. Lewes’s “reasoned realism” is a 
totally different thing; for its fundamental assumption is not 
the impotence but the sufficiency of reason, and its demand is 
for admission into and sovereignty over that very domain of 
real life from which Kant excluded it. Mr. Lewes is Hume 
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with a propaganda; his speculations upon the problems of Life 
and Mind are the “foundations of a creed;” we are to fashion 
our characters, regulate our lives, organize societies, and erect 
the civilization of the future upon them. It is a far cry indeed 
from the dispassionate speculator of the 18th century to the 
fervent apostle of the last quarter of the 19th, and we are 
hardly raising the cry of treason to humanity when we ask 
what sort of thing Mr. Lewes’s creed is. Does his cosmological 
theory answer or not to the actual cosmos? Will it do for us 
to accept the very remarkable Phantasy which has got itself 
constructed in the interior chambers of Mr. Lewes’s conscious- 
ness as a representation of the universe which surrounds Mr. 
Lewes ? 

Yes, Mr. Lewes replies, it will do; for the constructions of 
science and philosophy, however ideal, have this saving char- 
acter, that they are not formed at random like the fictions of 
Fairyland and Metempirics; “they are constructed in obedi- 
euce to rigorous canons and moulded by the pressures of 
Reality.” To verify them we have but to reduce them back 
again to the elements of sensible experience out of which they 
are raised, when it will be found that they constitute a science 
“which is rigorously exact in itself and which harmonizes 
with that very experience it appears to contradict.” This has 
a most suspicious likeness to the vicious circle Mr. Spencer has 
been revolving in so many years, and which we had hoped to 
be delivered from by the virtues of the identical proposition. 
Given, the pressures of Reality we get the ideal constructions 
of science: but what is it we seek in the constructions of 
science? Why the pressures of Reality, for the only realism 
Mr. Lewes will have anything to do with is “reasoned realism.” 
We verify our theory of the universe by reducing it to sensible 
experience ; but that sensation which includes experience of the 
universe is the very thing to be verified by the theory. It was 
to escape this see-saw, as we supposed, that we gave up the 
antithesis of subject and object and fell back upon the intui- 
tion of identity, resolving mind and the world into different 
aspects of the same Plenum. But if the elements out of which 
we construct are the elements to which we resort for verifica- 
tion, then we are no better off than before. Here is an ex- 
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tremely subtle and complex notion, including the constituent 
notions of space, time, infinity, infinite divisibility, the denial 
of substance and force, and others of the sort. We reduce the 
conception to its sensible elements. What do we gain thereby ? 
A verification? Certainly not; we simply get the materials 
of construction. Where the conception has originated and 
how it has grown up we know; but that it is true, that the 
Kosmos is a Plenum we know no more than before. Having 
reduced the conception to its constituent sensations, there re- 
mains the task of reducing the sensations to their constituent 
motions, the subjective states to their objective elements; a 
task we have seen Mr. Lewes renounce as hopeless. A con- 
cept may be identified as a mode of feeling, but a mode of 
feeling can never be identified as a mode of motion. It re- 
mains, therefore, to identify motion as a mode of feeling; in 
which case we must recognize certain mysterious motions of 
Mr. Lewes’s brain as the objective aspects of Mr. Lewes’s con+ 
ception of the Plenum; and the question then is, can such 
motions represent in any truthful manner at all the real world 
which surrounds Mr. Lewes. 

It is hardly worth while to pursue any farther a discussion 
which threatens every moment to pass into pure burlesque. 
The whole truth is, that starting from Mr. Lewes’s conception 
of the Plenum you can never reach the universe outside; or 
starting from the universe you can never reach the conception 
within, by any process of identification along the line of sensi- 
ble experience. And this is so manifest that Mr. Lewes does 
not attempt to reduce his theory to sensible experience at all. 
The Plenum is simply ‘the unavoidable conclusion from the 
conception of Existence as continuous,” and the continuity of 
Existence is “ necessarily postulated” on the strength of the 
identical proposition that a body can act only where it is, and 
never where it is not. To this it is enough to reply, that the 
proposition is not identical; that it is not true; that if it were 
true it is not derived from experience; and that if it were 
identical Mr. Lewes as a Nihilist has no right to the use of it. 
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Arricte VIII.—ON SOME OF THE RELATIONS BE- 
TWEEN ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue faith of Islam, when not viewed with rancorous hate— 
an inheritance, in part, from the times of the Crusades, and 
partly due to confounding the spirit of the religion itself with 
characteristics belonging to races which have adopted it—has 
been, for the most part, regarded as of only speculative in- 
terest ; and inquiry has been chiefly directed to the character 
of Muhammad himself, as to his motives and claims. During 
the general darkness of the Middle Ages, the light of science 
and refined culture which shone forth from the seats of 
Muslim power, both in the West and in the East, drew to itself 
the attention of only a few rarely illuminated spirits of the 
Christian world, such as Abelard in France, and Frederick II. 
of Germany, who themselves, indeed, were largely indebted to 
Islam for their attainments; while, so far as we know, no curi- 
osity seems to have been directed to the investigation and 
explanation of that wonderful phenomenon of such brilliant 
light amid an otherwise universal eclipse of knowledge and 
refinement. Nor until within a few years has this subject been 
investigated with candor, and freedom from the old prejudices 
inherited from times of deadly conflict. But, at length, a fresh 
studying of the Kurfin, with the opening of the mines of 
Muslim tradition, a more philosophical view of history, and, 
connected with this, an increasing appreciation of the obliga- 
tions of later ages to the civilization of which Muhammad laid 
the foundations, have liberalized the minds of studious men; so 
that now Muhammad and Islfm are studied, to a good degree 
at least, with a simple desire to know the truth. 

Meanwhile, however, the subject is assuming a more practi- 
cal interest. Not only in the Turkish Empire, but in India, 
and even in the interior of Africa, Islim is again becoming a 
living power: not that it is now rising to new importance in a 
political respect; in that respect it is evidently declining. 
European jealousies, were there no other hindrances, would 
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seem to preclude the possibility of the working out by the 
Turkish Empire, within itself, of those reforms which might 
secure to it renewed strength as a political power; and any 
reforms under European protection appear, for the same reason, 
equally impossible. Nor will European Powers tolerate any 
outburst of religious enthusiasm, among the followers of the 
Prophet, which seems to tend to an increase of political power. 
But for these very reasons the bonds of Islam must be tight- 
ened, and the fire of religious feeling burn the more intensely 
in secret ; so that, as, with the decline of the temporal power of 
the Pope, a fresh spiritual energy seems to be infused into the 
system of which he is the visible head, Islam may avenge 
itself for its political insignificance by a revival] of its power as a 
system of belief and practice. That this has begun to be the 
fact in Turkey, is fully established by observations of Mr. W. 
G. Palgrave, author of “Central and Eastern Arabia,” in 
Fraser's Magazine for the year 1872—showing that schools, 
which were originally established for the express purpose of 
introducing Western ideas into the empire, bave become 
strictly Islamic in their course of instruction and intent; while 
school-buildings of former times, made ruinous by age, as well 
as dilapidated mosques, are restored and reconsecrated to their 
objects; that a stricter temperance and observance of the rites of 
Islam is practiced ; and that differences of doctrine which once 
separated Muslims into rival schools and sects, are now subor- 
dinated to a higher unity. Nor are there wanting conversions 
to Islém in Turkey, from among the various forms of Christi- 
anity there recognized, to testify yet further to the revived power 
of the system. The same result, from the same cause, appears 
also in India, where, as a number of the London Times in- 
forms us, “year after year Islim is converting hundreds of 
thousands of our [the British] Indian subjects, and especially 
the natives of Bengal, to the faith of the Kuraén. This conver- 
sion, too, not now accomplished,” the writer goes on to say, 
“at the sword’s point, but in the peaceful shadow of British 
rule, works a marvellous transformation in the very inmost 
nature of the converted. It is said that the converts to 
Mohammedanism who are enlisted from among the unwarlike 
population of Bengal—a people with a constitutional dread of 
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physical danger, which Europeans can scarcely understand— 
assume with their new faith a hardihood which would make 
them dangerous enemies and priceless allies.” Singular exem- 
plification, at this present day, of that wonderfully energizing 
influence which made the first followers of Muhammad the con- 
querors of the world! From Africa, too, come reports, as 
stated by Palgrave, “of whole Negro tribes abandoning their 
hereditary fetish for the religion called of Abraham; and, after 
all due allowance made for distance and exaggeration, the cur- 
rent idea that the Libyan Peninsula will soon be what its best 
portions in North and Kast already are, a land of Islam, seems 
by no means destitute of probability.”* 

The faith of Islam, then, is no longer a theme for closet-spec- 
ulation ulone, but one which has to do with present interests of 
humanity, and those hopes, authorized by the past history of 
mankind, which are bound up in the widening spread of Chris- 
tian civilization ; and so we hope it may not be deemed untimely 
to direct attention to some views of Islim in its relations to 
Christianity, and to some suggestions bearing upon a possible 
conflict between the two, in the near future, to be waged by 
other than material weapons. An oriental by birth, and a Mus- 
lim in faith, Syed Ameer Ali, concludes, indeed, a “ Critical 
Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed,” pub- 
lished in London in 1874, with these note-worthy words: “ Let 
us hope that the time is approaching when Islam, freed from 
the blind idolatry of letters and apotheosis of dead men, will 
regain her true character, and, joining hands with the Chris- 
tianity of the devoted Prophet of Nazareth, will march on 
together in the work of civilization. Islém and Christianity 
both aim at the same results—the elevation of mankind. The 
gain of the one is the gain of the other. Why, then, should 
the two be hostile to each other? Why should not the two 
harmonize? Islam has done no evil to the world, nor has 
Christianity. Both have conferred the greatest benefits on 
mankind. Why, then, should not the two, mixing the waters 





* For facts respecting the propagation of Isl4m in the interior of Africa at the 
present day, see, further, R. Bosworth Smith’s Mohammed and Mohammedanism, 
a work published since most of this article was written, the candid spirit of which 
we take this opportunity heartily to commend. 
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of life treasured in their bosom, form the bright-flowing river 
which would bear our race to the most glorious fields of 
humanity? Every thing that elevates the heart of man is true; 
every thing that leads to goodness and purity in action and in 
thought is true. Why not, then, henceforth adopt the words 
of the Prophet of Arabia as the motto of Humanity? 

“'Try to excel in good works; when ye shall return unto 
God, He will tell you as to that in which ye have differed !’” 

Is this, however, a true presage of what is tocome? Is Isliém 
reviving to co operate with a reanimated Christianity? We 
shall find reason to believe, rather, that by its revival the Chris- 
tian world is to be made more conscious of what its own faith 
has grown out of—that this faith has an inward connection of 
principle, as of a flower with its bud, with the Judaism which 
some would set in opposing contrast to it; and that Islam, so far 
from being in advance of the religion of the Prophet of Naza- 
reth, as claimed by its adherents, will be made to appear, dis- 
tinctly, as a sort of reformed Judaism, or restoration of the 
more primitive Jewish faith—even as it was called, by the 
Prophet of Mecca, “the religion of Abraham.” Thus may 
Christianity become re-assured of its own foundations, and at 
the same time gain new victories, in peaceful encounters of 
argument, over its ancient foe. 

What, then, was the burthen of the message of the Prophet 
of Mecca? It was a rebuke of idolatry, and of the heartless 
deism of professed worshippers of the true God, by the re- 
affirmation and vindication of the living and acting sovereignty 
of God. However he may have been instructed by human 
guides—and that he did draw largely from both Jewish and 
Christian sources is not to be questioned—yet he seems to have 
been one of those spirits, raised up from time to time, who are 
touched by an influence from on high, which imparts to natural 
powers and susceptibilities a capacity of discerning and feel- 
ing what other minds of the same age are insensible to. To 
Muhammad God announced himself anew, and through him to 
the world, as ruling in the storm, causing the tender herb to 
spring up for man and beast; the Lord of the revolving orbs; 
speaking in the conscience, and chastening men for neglect and 
forgetfulness of Him by devastation of their dwellings and 
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obliteration of races. The truth that God is, and that He is 
cognizant of His creatures, caring for them, and rewarding and 
punishing, was borne in upon the mind of Muhammad, prepared 
by natural endowment and the training of circumstances to re- 
ceive it, with an impressiveness which forced him to seek 
relief, first by solitary communing with himself, and afterwards 
by devoting his life to the publication of the truth. Particular 
illustrations of what is here asserted need not now to be given; 
it is sufficient to say that such is the view of Muhammad, and 
of the burthen of his teaching, given to us by the Kuran itself, 
and by traditions having every appearance of verisimilitude. 
How like was he tw one of the old Jewish prophets, in respect 
to his message! and, considering the religious condition of even 
the most highly favored nations, at the time of his coming forth 
as a messenger of God—bound up in formalism, or festering in 
the corruptions due to an altogether relaxed faith—and how 
much society needed to have a new life infused into it, must 
we not say that, in a true sense, he was a messenger of God? 
Judging of causes by effects which every one recognizes, is it 
doubtful that Muhammad was, in very deed, raised up, not 
only to vindicate God’s sovereignty in the world, but to give 
to the minds of men the new energy, courage, and loftiness of 
aspiration, which come of realizing man’s dependence on, and 
consequent obligation to, God? 

But the very emphasis of his affirmation that “God is God,” 
together with the lifelessness of the Christianity of his day— 
disguising its special significance—hindered his apprehending 
that element of prefiguration, that looking for a better hope, 
that intimation of the mercy of God, not wanting even in prim- 
itive Judaism, which, growing more and more distinct with the 
progress of time, was the beautiful rising light, heralding the 
perfect day of Christian faith, “The Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate,” were epithets, indeed, under which Muhammad pro- 
claimed God, as well as “the All-knowing, the All-mighty ;” 
but in them he seems to have expressed only a sort of compliance 
with human infirmity, deemed needful as a shadow to the 
effulgent light of the divine being, if it were not rather to blind 
than to attract; not any approximation to the Christian idea of 
God as renovating character itself by the potency of His own 
love. 
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Islam, accordingly, may be defined to be, essentially, a new 
proclamation of primitive Judaism—a re-inauguration of the 
patriarchal form of it—with the Messianic element left out. 
Now this points to what should be the fundamental principle 
in all apologies for Christianity addressed to the Muslim. Let 
him be led to see that the teachings of his Prophet, true and 
noble as they were, in the main, were yet, in their distinctive 
character, not such as could be a completing revelation to man ; 
that, in fact, he made a retrograde movement, necessary as it 
would appear, to give new force to divine messages of earlier 
times, and included in the providential scheme of the world’s 
history, yet only provisional, to make way for a wider procla- 
mation of the One greater than all prophets, who was the true 
“Seal of Prophecy.” 

The short-comings of Islam, in its relation to Christianity, are 
eloquently set forth in the following words of the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice: “ Because the Mahometan recognizes a mere 
Will governing all things, and that Will not a loving Will, he is 
converted, . . . in the course of his history, from a noble witness 
of a Personal Being into a worshipper of a dead necessity. 
Because he will not admit that there has been really a man in 
the world who was one with God—a man who exercised power 
over nature, and yet whose main glory consisted in giving up 
himself, therefore he cannot really assert the victory of man 
over visible things when he most tries to do so. He glorifies 
the might of arms when he most talks of the might of submis- 
sion. Because he does not acknowledge a loving Will acting 
upon men’s wills, to humble them in themselves, and to raise 
them to God, therefore he becomes the enslaver of his fel- 
lows; therefore cheerful obedience to a master, which for a 
while distinguished him, becomes servitude to a tyrant. Be- 
cause he will not acknowledge that the highest and divinest 
unity is that of love, but rests all upon the mere unity of sov- 
ereignty, he has never been able to establish one government 
upon earth. Mightily as he has fought for it, his kingdom has 
ever been splitting into fragments; one race has displaced 
another; nations have broken loose from the recognized center 
in each different age. It has been found that such a universal- 
ity or unity is merely material; that it has no root in the 
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nature of things—in the divine order; that each new age must 
do something more to weaken its integrity and hasten its dis- 
solution.” * 

The peculiarity of Christianity as complementary to those 
views of God and of man’s relation to Him which Islam en- 
forces, may be urged, it should be remembered, more hopefully 
upon the disciple of Muhammad than upon the Jew, because 
the Muslim has not to be first convinced, but already accepts as 
true, that Jesus was a teacher sent from God; and the presen- 
tation to him of Christianity in that aspect which shows it to 
be the natural rounding off of earlier revelations, if only can- 
didly weighed, should be enough to siience his proud claim 
that he himself stands upon a higher footing of enlightenment 
than even the Christian believer. 

The moral system of Islam accords with its theology, being 
based upon reverence for God, and the ideal of character being 
absolute submission to His will. But how, it may be objected, 
is this consistent with certain social usages, prevailing among 
Muslims? How are polygamy and slavery, as upheld and prac- 
ticed under Islam, at the present day, reconcilable with the con- 
ception of virtue asa “ purification of heart from all blameable 
inclinations and frailties, and the mind from all vicious ideas, 
and from all thoughts which distract the human attention from 
God,” as the Prophet is said to have declared it to be? In 
reply, it might be sufficient to set the example of those whom 
we ourselves are accustomed to regard as best embodying the 
spirit of obedience to divine teachings, antecedently to the 
coming of Christ, alongside of that sentiment expressed by one 
of them: “The fear of the Lord is clean.” As in their case the 
fear of God could coexist with conformity to usages of their 
times and countries, at variance with their own standard of vir- 
tue, so may it be as to the followers of Muhammad. But, 
further than this, the tendency of the Prophet's legislation in 
respect to both the subjects referred to was to the abolition of 
those social abuses. “ By limiting the maximum number of 
contemporaneous marriages, by giving rights and privileges to 
the wives as against their husbands, by making absolute equity 





* Religions of the World and their Relations to Christianity. London, 1847. 
pp. 157-8. 
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towards all obligatory on the man, by guarding against their 
being thrown helpless on the world at the willful caprice of a 
licentious individual, Mohammed struck at the root of the 
evil.” So says Syed Ameer Ali, in his book already quoted, 
with reference to polygamy; and this writer believes that 
polygamy “will soon disappear under the new light in which 
the laws of the Prophet are being studied.” Nor can slavery 
be perpetuated in the Muslim world, provided Muhammad’s 
enactments respecting it are faithfully carried out: for in the 
first place he limited it to bondage of captives ; and then made 
their liberation an act most acceptable to God; and moreover 
prescribed that “slaves should be dressed, clothed and fed 
exactly as their masters and mistresses,” and should not be ad- 
dressed as slaves, and that mothers should never be separated 
from their children; and the profession of Islém always con- 
ferred liberty, while the purchase of freedom was facilitated. 
From these facts an important lesson may be drawn for the 
guidance of the Christian apologist—who will never gain any 
advantage by giving way to prejudices and misconceptions. 
The same point might be further illustrated by reference to 
Muhammad’s inculcation of temperance, his prohibition of 
games of chance and of indecency of language, and his enjoin- 
ing reverence for parents and kind treatment of animals. His 
enactments, generally speaking, beth positive and negative, 
indicate a high moral standard ; and in this view a revival of 
Islam which includes, as does that just now referred to, a 
return to primitive strictness, must be regarded, from the 
Christian point of view, with more of hope than alarm. 


But what have been the positions actually taken up on 
either side, as Islam and Christianity have come together on 
the field of argument? Three sources of information here 
present themselves: first, a tract by the celebrated Roman 
Catholic missionary Zavier, with the reply made to it by 
Ahmad Bin Zain al-Abidin—both in Persian, preserved in 
MS. in the library of Queen’s College, Cambridge—together 
with a rejoinder to the latter by the Jesuit Guadagnoli, written 
in Latin and published at Rome; these three works belonging to 
the first half of the seventeenth century; next the tracts, on one 
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side and the other, written by Henry Martyn and those with 
whom he contended for Christianity, in Persia, between 1811 and 
1813—-some in Arabic and some in Persian—manuscript copies 
of which were obtained from the collection of Sir Gore Ouseley : 
all of the above mentioned documents, with the exception of 
Guadagnoli’s work, being known in the West only through a 
publication by the late Professor Lee, of Cambridge in England, 
entitled ‘Controversial Tracts on Christianity and Mohammed- 
anism, ... translated and explained, ete. ;” next, “The Mizan al 
Haqgq, or “ Balance of Truth,” by the Rev. C. G. Pfander, D.D., 
translated into English by the Rev. R. H. Weakeley, Mission- 
ary at Constantinople, London, 1867; and last, two English 
works of very recent date, one “ A Series of Essays on the Life 
of Muhammad and Subjects Subsidiary thereto,” by Syed 
Ahmed Khan Bahadoor, Vol. I, printed in London in 1870; 
the other, already referred to, “A Critical Examination of 
the Life and Teachings of Mohammed,” by Syed Ameer Ali, 
printed in London in the year 1873. 

Zavier’s tract is called “A Mirror Shewing the Truth.” It 
opens with a chapter treating of man’s need of divine revelation 
—quite superfluously, as addressed to a Muslim—and is then 
mainly taken up with a simple exposition of the teachings of 
Christianity. The third chapter, however, includes a section in 
defence of the integrity of the Christian Scriptures, in opposition 
to the charge, made by the followers of Muhammad, of a corrup- 
tion of the text; and another section, “shewing that the Gospel 
has not been abrogated by the Koran; and why the religion of 
Moses was abrogated by the Gospel.” But no extracts are given 
by which one might judge of the manner of treating this funda- 
mental topic. The fourth chapter makes comparisons between 
Christianity and Islam, as, for instance, in one section “on the 
difference between the Koran and the Gospel as it respects chas- 
tity and purity ;” in another, “on the excellency of the character 
of Christ when compared with that of Mohammed ;” in another, 
on Muhammad's miracles ; and another “on the propagation of 
the religions of Mohammed and Jesus.” But here, too, our in- 
formation fails us as to the particulars of the discussion ; we are 
only told that Zavier urged against Islam its facility in accom- 
modation to human weaknesses, and the Prophet's abrogation, 
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in certain instances, of precepts once promulgated. It is the 
more to be regretted that Professor Lee was not more liberal 
with his extracts, because he thought Zavier’s tract, though 
deficient in elegance, ably written. Ahmad’s reply to Zavier 
is entitled “The Divine Rays in refutation of Christian Error ;” 
and begins with alleging passages of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as prophecies of Muhammad—quoting, however, so 
utterly at variance with the originals, as generally accepted, 
that it would be foolish to take any further notice of the argu- 
ment. After this the writer takes up an objection of Zavier, 
based upon disagreements between Muhammad's teachings and 
those of prophets of former times, and of Christ himself. As 
to disagreements with the Gospels, however, he really says 
nothing, and so the claim that Muhammad was in advance of 
Christ, as a revealer of truth, derives no support from him. 
The whole drift of his defence is that, if Muhammad differed 
from what is taught in the Old Testament, Christ and his apos- 
tles differed no less—as, for instance, in respect to divorce and 
circumcision—and therefore that such difference must not be 
held to disprove the divine mission of Muhammad any more 
than it does that of Christ; and Zavier has the worst of the 
argument here, from not duly considering that the relation 
of the Gospel to Judaism forbade the Christian apologist to 
argue against Islém on the ground of deviation from Jewish 
standards. The question of a corruption of the Scriptures is 
also discussed, not with reference to the Old Testament, how- 
ever, but as to the New Testament only, probably because the 
necessity of argument in opposition to a Christian, in view of 
Muhammad's recognition of the divine authority of Christianity, 
appeared to call, especially, for proof that the New Testament, 
as received among Christians, cannot be taken for the rule of 
Christian faith. This position the writer attempts to establish, 
first, by what appear to him to be discrepancies in the Gospels 
as to the nature and offices of Christ, he being sometimes repre- 
sented as human and sometimes as divine, now as subordinate 
to God and then as having all power committed to him, at one 
time giving the keys of heaven to an apostle and at another 
being derided and crucified; and discrepancies of statement, for 
instance, in respect to the daughter of Jairus, that she had died, 
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whereas Christ, when he came to her, said she was not dead; 
also, by the seeming irreconcilableness of the representations 
made of Judas Iscariot, now as one of the chosen apostles, in 
whom the Spirit of the Father would speak, and then as a 
traitor; again, by the declaration in the Gospels of things in 
their own nature inadmissible, for example, that Jesus was 
under the power of Satan in the temptation, and that God 
became incarnate; and lastly, by the wide diversities of opinion 
among Christians, Jacobites, Melchites, Nestorians and others 
holding doctrines too widely divergent to have been drawn from 
an authoritative source. The character and miracles of Mu- 
hammad are afterwards enlarged upon. Such is the substance 
of Ahmad’s tract in reply to Zavier; enough has been said of 
it to show its bearings, and to make it appear to be, while not 
wanting in ingenuity, not hard to be answered. The discussion 
is resumed in Guadagnoli’s “ Apologia pro Christiana Relig- 
ione,” the first part of which treats of the integrity of Scripture, 
proved “auctoritate Pontificum, Conciliorum et Patrum,” as 
well as from the Kuran itself, and from other books of unques- 
tionable authority among Muslims—while certain passages 
most liable to be regarded as corrupted, from the nature of 
their contents, are vindicated by examination ; the second part 
is devoted to an exposure of “mendacia, contradictiones, in- 
justitiae et cetera,” which are thought to show that the Kuran 
is no law of God, but an imposture of Muhammad, falsely arro- 
gating to himself the name of Prophet; “et simul omnia pro 
eo a Persis allata refelluntur;” and the rest of the volume is 
occupied with a setting forth of the doctrines of the Christian 
religion, as laid down by Roman Catholic authorities, and 
with special reference to objections urged against them. 

Before passing on to give some account of Martyn’s tracts 
and those of his opponents, it may be of interest to quote here 
a few paragraphs from Prof. Lee’s Preface, referring to certain 
works, on the controversy between Christians and Muslims, of 
which only the existence is known. Possibly some investigator 
in the East, or rammager in European libraries, might make 
them available for new materials. Says Prof. Lee: “In 
Maracci’s refutations of the Koran (p. 26), we find mention of 
one Ahmedus filius Abdholhalimus, who urges several of the 
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arguments detailed in these tracts [those made known by Prof. 
Lee]. In Hottinger’s Thesaurus Philologicus (p. 126, ed. 1659), 
we find one Ahmed Ibn Edris asserting that the Scriptures 
have been corrupted. In the life of Abdollatif edited by 
Mouseley (p. 59), we find that a tract against the Jews and 
Christians had been written by that celebrated author. We 
find another cited by Abraham Ecchellensis in Labbe’s edition 
of the Councils (tom. ii, p. 893). In the collection of Mn 
Burkhardt, now preserved in the public library of Cambridge, 
there is another against both the Jews and Christians by Ali 
surnamed Elmunfr of the Sect of Shafia.” 

The Martyn controversy, as it may be called, began with an 
argument for the divine authority of Islam by Muhammad 
Tbrahim Ibn al Husaini al Hasani al Husaini, in answer to a 
request from Heury Martyn that he would set down the proofs 
upon which he relied respecting the mission of Muhammad, and 
this first tract is almost wholly a statement of the proof derived 
from the alleged miracle of the Kurfin. A miracle is defined 
to be “an effect exceeding common experience, corresponding 
toaclaim of prophecy made, and accompanied by a challenge 
to produce the like”—the meaning of the expression “ exceed- 
ing common experience” being, as appears from the language 
of the writer elsewhere, that it is an effect “which man, con- 
sidered merely as such, cannot perform;” and the reality of a 
miracle may, it is said, be determined either by direct know- 
ledge on the part of those before whom it is presented, or by 
the testimony of others capable of judging. The Kuran, then, 
is held to be a miracle, inasmuch as a sufficient number of com- 
petent judges from among the Arabs themselves, who cannot 
be supposed to have combined to uphold a falsehood, have 
declared that no unaided human power could have produced it ; 
and Muhammad claimed authority as a messenger of God on 
the ground of its inimitability. A preéminence is claimed, 
furthermore, for this miracle over the miracles of Moses and 
Christ, believed in by Jews and Christians, in that even the 
miracles which Christians ascribe to Christ are known to the 
world only through the testimony of a few witnesses, which 
“by length of time becomes less and less convincing ;” while 
the Kuran attests itself from age to age, unchangeably, a 
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standing miracle; and also a preéminence in this, that, being 
of a nature to appeal to the intellect, not to the senses, it has 
“more force with the better informed.” We learn by 
“ research,” it is said, the fact that there has been such a con- 
currence of opinion among the Arabs, as to the impossibility 
of attributing the Kuran to a human origin, as constitutes it a 
miracle; and that concurrence is regarded as being the more 
noteworthy on account of the disputatious inclination of the 
witnesses in the case—though, meanwhile, the principle of the 
decay of historical testimony with the lapse of time, which the 
writer had just urged against belief in Christian and Jewish 
miracles, is overlooked. The contents of the Kur4n, it is also 
asserted, “the mysteries and scientific subtilties which it con- 
tains, and the precepts founded thereupon,” add weight to the 
argument for its divine origin. 

Beside this one great and all-convincing miracle, others are 
attributed to Muhammad; such as “his dividing the moon 
into two parts, the singing of the gravel in his hand, the flow- 
ing of the water from between his fingers, the animals address- 
ing him and complaining before him, his satisfying a great 
multitude with a small quantity of food, and many others.” 
But, in view of discrepancies in the accounts which we have of 
these, they are not held to be, in themselves, specific proofs of 
the divine mission of the Prophet, but only to afford assurance, 
in general, that Muhammad “ was, upon the whole, endued 
with miraculous powers”—just as the killing of a person may 
be assuredly known by the very multiplicity of statements of 
the fact, differing in particulars; “and this,” it is said, “is 
sufficient to establish his claim to prophecy, although the par- 
ticulars may remain unknown.” Collateral evidence, however, 
may change such general testimony into what is specific. The 
writer's view of the proof needful to authenticate a miracle has, 
it will have been seen, the fundamental weakness of making a 
limited experience the measure of universal; and so Martyn 
begins his reply by taking up that point, and lays down the 
opposing principle, that what is contrary to universal experience 
can be determined only by a tacit or open consent which has 
never been known to vary anywhere: the essential nature of a 
miracle, as involving actual alteration of established laws of the 
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Creator, something beyond all mere relativeness of knowledge to 
time, place, or person, is not brought out. The insufficiency of 
the particular experience of the Arabs themselves, to establish 
the miracle of the Kurdan, is then dwelt upon—known by such 
considerations as the following: that, the contemporaries of 
Muhammad, among his countrymen, being admitted to have 
been illiterate, their not having been able to produce an equal 
to the Kuran, supposing they were indeed unable, is no proof 
that such a composition exceeded the powers of Arab genius 
not supernaturally assisted, especially as the union of a high 
degree of eloquence with illiterateness is no extraordinary 
phenomenon: that, upon the establishment of Islam, all 
attempts to imitate the Kuran would be necessarily suppressed ; 
that the rules of rhetoric, in the Arabic language, cannot be 
appealed to for proof of the inimitable elegance of the Kuran, 
because this book itself has shaped those rules; and that many 
books, in all languages, are allowed to be inimitable, of which 
there is no pretence that they were written under divine inspira- 
tion. Martyn also repels the suggestion that a recorded mira- 
cle, if the record was made by an eye-witness, can lose any of 
its convincing force by time; and therefore denies that the 
miracle of the Kurén has any advantage over Christian mira- 
cles on that account. Such is the substance of the most impor- 
tant part of the first of three tracts in which Martyn replies to 
the apologist for Islam. His second tract was intended to be a 
statement of positive grounds for not believing in Muhammad 
as a Prophet of God, though in parts of this, also, he simply 
argues against some claim set up on the Muslim side—for 
instance, that the Scriptures have been corrupted. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that no very weighty considerations 
of a positive sort, are presented—that is, none which a Muslim 
taking his own point of view, would not easily controvert with a 
show of reason. For example, it is urged that Muhammad con- 
formed his precepts to his own lustful disposition ; which a less 
prejudiced judgment on the facts would incline not to suggest. 
With more force, on the other hand, is the literary character of 
the Kuran made a ground for rejecting its claims ; for, while it 
undeniably contains passages which glow with the fervor of a 
genuine eloquence, inspired by deep feeling, and betoken a spirit 
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truly exalted, yet the greater part of the book is remarkable 
chiefly for insipidity, and is disfigured by want of connection of 
thought. On the other hand, Martyn went too far in charging 
the Kurfn, as he did, with vulgarity. The tract ends with an 
exposition of Christianity, not especially adapted to meet the 
mind of a Muslim, and perhaps not altogether just to the sub- 
ject. Martyn’s third tract is directed against the pretensions of 
Sufiism—a system of mysticism borrowed from the remoter 
East, which allied itself to Islam in Persia—as a means of per- 
fection to man, contrasted with the power of Christian faith to 
unite the soul to God in communion of spirit. But Sufiism is 
foreign from Islam in its tendency, so that the views here pre- 
sented do not now concern us. After Martyn's death, there 
appeared a more elaborate work than either of those which this 
controversy had before brought out, by Muhammad Rudhéa 
Ibn Muhammad Amin of Hamadanu, who replies to Martyn in 
defence of the writer against whom he had written bis first two 
tracts, and brings forward certain supposed testimonies for Islam 
not before noticed, or only partially adduced. It is entitled “A 
Guide for those who are in Error, in which the Reality of the 
Mission of Mohammed is established,” and covers two hundred 
and ninety pages in Professor Lee’s translation. So far, however, 
as relates to the main point in question between Muhammad 
Ibrahim and Martyn, the so-calied miracle of the Kuran, no 
new support is given to this plea for Islam; and yet it may be 
well to give one or two specimens of some of the reasoning 
employed, to show the need of cireumspection in dealing with 
a subtile adversary. Whether or not he so held, Martyn had 
seemed to make the whole nature of a miracle to consist in its 
contrariety to human experience, providing only that this 
should be universal, and so exposed himself to the reductio ad 
absurdum of believing in miracles which yet he would declare 
to be only pretended ; for Muslim saints and Brahman devotees 
had confessedly wrought wonders, not only exceeding, but con- 
trary to, all experience—inexplicable according to any experi- 
ence of mankind—and the advantage of this is duly taken by 
his opponent. As a piece of ingenious logomachy may be 
noticed, also, the reply to Martyn’s allegation of the needful- 
ness of appeal to the utmost exertion of human power, by way 
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of testing the reality of a pretended miracle, that to make such 
an appeal is to appeal to that which is not human experience. 
Again, Martyn had said that “some strange act, which really 
comes from God, may be performed in a science now unknown, 
such, for instance, as alchemy, but could not be said to exceed 
common experience,” and therefore not to be a miracle ; which, 
it is replied, is an “absurd supposition, because, when it has 
been supposed that such strange act has come from God, and 
also that it has been brought about by means of which men 
have no knowledge, .... such act must be contrary to experi- 
ence.” The supposed testimonies in favor of Islam which this 
writer makes more account of than the other writers whose 
tracts have been reviewed, are passages in the Old and New 
Testaments, where Muhammad or his religion are thought to 
be foretold. One of these, very commonly cited, is that in 
which Christ promises the Paraclete, the whole force of which, 
as applicable to Muhammad, depends upon a misreading of the 
text, zépixAvutos for mapaxAnros, in order to make out a coin- 
cidence of name between the teacher here promised and Mu- 
hammad, the Praised One; and so is brought up the whole 
subject of the corruption of the Scriptures, insisted upon by 
Muslims—a subject which must be argued with them, not con- 
jecturally, but from admitted facts, because their own acknowl- 
edgment of the divine missions of Moses and Christ cannot be 
made to tell against them so long as they may take up views 
of Judaism and Christianity to suit themselves, by simply de- 
claring, as we have seen them do, that the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures, in their received form, are unreliable documents. 
Another passage supposed to testify of Muhammad is the pro- 
phecy respecting Ishmael, in the 16th and 17th chapters of 
Genesis. But no personal reference can be here established, 
without more certainty in respect to his genealogy than even the 
Prophet himself is reported to have had. The possibility of a 
divine intimation to Hagar and to Abraham of the grandeur to be 
attained in a far distant future, through the publication of Islam, 
by the Arabs, who at least in part are undoubtedly descendants 
of Ishmael, may he admitted. But other passages of the Old 
Testament, it is claimed, foretell the mission of the Prophet of 
the Arabs, specifically, as the medium of a divine revelation to 
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mankind which was to distinguish some later age : for example, 
the 15th verse of the 18th chapter of Deuteronomy, read thus: 
“ A prophet like unto me shall God the Creator raise up from 
among thy brethren. Hear him”—which, it is said, must refer 
to Muhammad, for this reason, among others, that no other 
religious teacher, since the time of Moses, except Muhammad, 
has arisen, who could be said to have been from among the 
brethren of Moses, because Christ, being an Israelite, was in the 
same line of descent as Moses, and not collaterally related to 
the Jewish lawgiver, which Muhammad, descended from Ish- 
mael, was. Such is the argument, all depending upon an inter- 
pretation, at least unnatural, of the expression “from among thy 
brethren.” The Messianic prophecy, as it is generally under- 
stood, of the 42d chapter of Isaiah, is also appropriated to Mu- 
hammad, special emphasis, in favor of this reference, being laid 
upon the clause “He shall not become faint, neither shall he 
flee, until he shall have established his law in the earth” (fol- 
lowing the text as quoted by our Muslim apologist)—which is 
supposed to point to a lawgiver to come who should maintain 
and propagate his statutes by the sword; and another clause, 
as given by this writer, ‘ Let them sing a new song, and praise 
him from the corners of the earth, even the seas, the islands, 
the deserts, the cities, the houses and the places which the 
children of Kedar do inhabit,” is thought to refer yet more 
distinctly to the coming of the Arab Prophet. Thus much for 
this line of argument. Of other passages relied upon the 
meaning is still more strained, for argument’s sake; and in 
every case a text is alleged which more or less differs from 
that commonly received. 

Leaving here the Martyn controversy, we have next to notice 
the work of Pfander. This work is more systematic than those 
by other Christian controversialists, already spoken of, and more 
to the purpose, though it fails, we think, to do full justice to 
Islam. After an introduction on the marks of a true revelation, 
it appeals to the Kuran itself, pertinently, in proof of the divine 
authority of the Old and New Testaments ; then controverts the 
claim that the former displaced the latter—not so satisfactorily. 
for the argument should rest upon the retrogressive character of 
Islam, as compared with Christianity, hinted at in the beginning 
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of this article; next disproves the assertion that the Scrip- 
tures have been changed and corrupted, while charging that the 
Kuran itself has, beyond the possibility of doubt, been mate- 
rially altered from its original form. The second part of the 
work is an exposition of the doctrines of Scripture in respect 
to divine attributes, the fallen state of mankind, morally, the 

way of salvation, and the character and conduct acceptable to 
4od. Then the author considers the claims of Muhammad 
enter a prophet of God: first, whether his coming was 

foyetold in the Scriptures (the principal passages referred to 
being\ those already noted); second, whether the style of 
the Kurn constitutes a proof of its divine origin; third, the 
contents of the sacred book of Islam—where there is too little 
credit given for what was in advance of his age in the Prophet’s 
teachings, and of an elevated moral tendency. A separate 
chapter, in conclusion, is given to the mode in which Islam was 
propagated—but slightly recognizing the principle of tolera- 
tion which Muhammad distinctly announced, and which was 
acted on by the early champions of Islém, who succeeded him, 
as we shall see further on. 

After this we find no new publications in the controversy 
between Isliém and Christianity, until we come down to the 
present decade. The first of this late date is vol. lst of the 
“ Series of Essays” by Syed Ahmed, published in London in 
1870, which, however, with the exception of two essays, treats of 
matters only introductory to our present subject; the second 
volume might be expected to contain more that would bear upon 
it. The two exceptions are an “ Essay on the Question whether 
Islam has been beneficial or injurious to Human Society in 
general, and to the Mosaic and Christian Dispensations,” and 
one “On the Prophecies respecting Muhammad, as contained in 
both the Old and the New Testament.” The latter is worthy of 
notice, not for any new texts which it brings forward, but for 
its discriminations in respect to such citations. In the first place, 
it allows that some of the prophecies of a lawgiver to come, 
in the Old Testament, which have been claimed as pointing to 
Muhammad, might equally well apply to some other divine 
messenger. It also recognizes that some of the citations of 
Muslim writers must be set aside, either because no manu- 
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script authority is alleged for readings which vary from the 
received, or because there is reason to believe them to be quoted 
from books of Scripture now lost, or rejected as apocryphal, or 
to have been handed down by tradition alone. Furthermore, 
this essay speaks of two different views held by Muslims, in 
respect to corruption of Scripture, some supposing a “ willful 
perversion of words,” and others only a misinterpretation of 
texts accepted on both sides, or, at the most, “ clerical mistakes 
in the manuscripts ;” and this latter view is said to be that of 
the truly learned doctors. The other essay, by Syed Ahmed, 
introduces a new phase of our subject; and it is this which 
forms the main point of view of Syed Ameer Ali's “ Critical 
Examination.” 

We might, therefore, now appropriately turn to the consider- 
ation of Islam and Christianity in some aspects of their influ- 
ence upon one another and upon society, as historically mani- 
fested. Buta few hints only on this topic must suffice, mainly by 
way of emphasizing suggestions already thrown out. While we 
would not for a moment think of bringing Islam into compari- 
son with Christianity, as a rival system, in respect to moral and 
intellectual influence, yet it is not to be doubted that the 
Christian world has been too little mindful of what was purify- 
ing and elevating in primitive Islam. In a time of decline of 
Christian life, and amid the heats of angry theological contro- 
versies of Christians with each other, Islam did unquestionably 
awaken a fresh moral enthusiasm in the world, and bring in a 
revival of healthy activity of spirit; though it must also be 
said, for truth’s sake, that the philosophers of Islém, to whom 
the world is indebted for the preservation and amplification of 
the science of the Greeks, were rather free-thinkers than Muslims 
in their religious faith. Deep metaphysical questions, interest- 
ing to all reasoning minds, first engaged the attention of studious 
Muslims, who were anxious to hold on to their faith consistently 
with the requirements of reason—for example, respecting the rela- 
tions of free will to divine sovereignty ; and as one reads of the 
differences which divided the schools of the mosques on this sub- 
ject, in the time of the Abbdsides, one is constantly reminded 
of correspondences among Christian theologians. It is a very 
general error, by the way, to speak of fatalism as having 
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been taught by Muhammad, for the Kurdn is as distinct in its 
assertion of human freedom and responsibility as is the Bible, 
although it no more explains their consistency with divine 
predestination than do our own Scriptures. Properly viewed, 
the fatalism of Islam seems to have been a revolt of ortho- 
doxy from the tendency of philosophers to attribute every- 
thing to second causes. It is due to Islém to remark, also, 
that the great principle of toleration, which has had so hard 
a conflict with prejudice, even in the innermost sphere of 
Christian life, where the voice of the great Master of charity 
should have been most distinctly heard, and has been so little 
exalted in places of authority, was first instituted, as a social 
rule, after the days of the founding of Christianity, by the 
Arab Prophet, who said “ Let there be no forcing in religion,” 
and, “If the Lord had pleased, all who are on the earth would 
have believed together; and wilt thou force men to be be- 
lievers?” Nor were these idle words: the temple of the fire- 
worshipper, the Christian church, and the Jewish synagogue 
could stand side by side with the mosque, from the earliest 
times of Muslim conquest; a not onerous tribute was all that 
was required as the price of perfect freedom of religious opin- 
ion and worship; and the now reigning sovereign of Persia 
could with truth say, as he did, having regard to recognized prin- 
ciple, that “complete toleration exists throughout his domin-,; 
ions.” We bring up this point purposely, in view of the recent 
atrocities of the Turks in Bulgaria, because it illustrates what 
we have insisted upon in another connection, that Islim may 
be most successfully opposed by confronting it with its primitive 
principles. This is, in fact, the burthen of our article, and so 
* we end it. 
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Articte [IX.—MULLER’S RIG-VEDA AND COMMEN- 
TARY. 


Rig- Veda Sanhita, the Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans ; together 
with the Commentary of Sayanacharya. Edited by Dr. Max 
Mituer. Six volumes, quarto. London: 1849-74. 


The Hymns of the Rig- Veda in the Samhita and in the Pada Teats. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps.) By F. Max MULLER, 
M.A., ete. Two volumes, octavo. London: 1876. 


HARDLY another literary enterprise of the present century 
has become more widely known than M. Miiller’s publication 
of the Rig-Veda and its native commentary. Both in itself and 
in virtue of what it has led to, it has pressed itself in extra- 
ordinary degree upon men’s attention. When it was begun, 
more than a quarter of a century ago, its author was an obscure 
young German student; when it is finished, he is one of the 
most noted men of the age. The records of literary history 
might perhaps be searched in vain for an example of more 
brilliant success. The native German has become a man of 
mark in English society, and an acknowledged master of English 
composition. He has thrown open to the English people more 
than one department of scholarly investigation until then 
unheeded by them, and they have come to regard him as well- 
nigh the creator of comparative mythology and the science of 
religions, of comparative philology and the science of language. 
Work after work has proceeded from his facile and fascinating _ 
pen; whole series of striking articles, of which he has gathered 
the choicest into a succession of popular and widely circulated 
volumes. It has scemed as if the great Veda-work, which 
originally brought him to England, was the matter which least 
pressed him and engaged his attention. But this too is at last 
completed, and stands before the world, in six heavy quartos. 
And we have lately seen its author, while looking back with 
satisfaction upon what he calls “the work of my life,” and 
pointing to it with pride as in itself the sufficient result of a 
life’s labor, yet at the same time seeking to be relieved of the 
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onerous duties of his Oxford professorship of comparative 
philology, that he may retire to the continent, and devote him- 
self henceforth to the advancement of Sanskrit learning. There 
seems to be a little inconsistency here; perhaps a nearer view 
of the history of the enterprise will do something toward 
clearing it up. 

At the time when Miiller undertook his task, the Vedic litera- 
ture, in all its numerous branches, was coming rapidly forward 
to the knowledge of scholars and of the world. The times were 
ripe for its treatment; all students of the Sanskrit and of India 
had come fully to see that here, and here alone, was the true 
and solid foundation of their study. Miiller was one of many 
who were throwing themselves heartily into the work of 
making the Vedic texts accessible. In 1848, Benfey put forth 
the text of the Saéma-Veda, with translation and glossary, and 
with an abundance of auxiliary matter and learned discussion. 
In 1849, Weber began his edition of the White Yajur-Veda, 
with its native comment, and accompanied also by its Brah- 
mana, or canonical exposition: he finished the Veda itself in 
1852, the Brahmana in 1855. Aufrecht was meantime taking 
hold of the Atharva-Veda; but circumstances compelled his 
withdrawal, and this text was brought forth, by combined 
German and American labor, in 1855-56. For want of 
sufficient manuscript material in Europe, the Black Yajur-Veda 
was taken up considerably later: its text with native comment 
has been slowly appearing in the Bibliotheca Indica, at 
Calcutta, since 1855, and is still hardly more than half finished ; 
but Weber has recently (1871-72) given us the whole text, in 

the Indische Studien. 

’ All these undertakings, however, interesting and important 
as they were, were only secondary in point of interest and 
importance to the publication of the Rig-Veda; this was the 
oldest and grandest historical collection of the records of the 
Indian past; the others stood toward it in a position either of 
“sect subordination or at least of inferiority. For bringing it 
~ ‘here was an abundance of manuscript material in the 
European libraries. Rosen had printed in 1888 the first 
ashtaka of the text, an eighth part of the whole, with Latin 
version ; but his lamented death cut short his work. Two or 
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three of the leading scholars of Germany were, after 1845, 
maturing a plan for its issue; and Roer began at Calcutta, at 
about the same time, an edition of the text with commentary. 
Both these enterprises were abandoned in favor of the one 
inaugurated by Miiller at London, under, as it seemed, 
peculiarly favorable auspices. 

Miiller’s devotion to his task began about 1845, under the 
instruction and inspiration of Burnouf at Paris. Before the 
end of 1846 he had advanced so far, having already spent some 
time in England, using its manuscript treasures, that he had 
elaborated his plans, and found for the work a German pub- 
lisher (Samter, at Kénigsberg). The joint prospectus of editor 
and publisher bears date of September and October, 1846, and 
promises two or three quarto parts a year, of about 160 pages 
each, at four thalers a part. What caused the failure of this 
enterprise has never, to our knowledge, transpired in public ; 
Miiller appears to make not a syllable of reference to it in any 
of his works, though the name of so courageous and enterpris- 
ing a bookseller ought not to be forgotten. Nor do we hear 
anything of an arrangement concluded about the same time with 
a famous and powerful literary institution on the continent, 
which also received Miiller’s application and consented to 
become the patron of his work. All such plans, it should 
seem, were swept away and replaced by that formed, through 
the influence and aid of Bunsen and Wilson, with the East 
India Company, and continued by the Government of India 
after the dissolution of the Company. These were the natural 
and most acceptable patrons of the undertaking ; and they have 
performed their part with an openhandedness which does them 
high honor. Neither to the work itself nor to its editor was 
their liberality stinted; the six volumes have been produced in 
a style which has left nothing to be desired, and distributed 
most generously to scholars who bad any measure of just claim 
to receive them; and Miiller received by the first arrangement 
an honorarium of about twenty-five hundred dollars (£500) a 
volume, with an additional douceur, at the end, of ten thousand 
(£2,000) more, for his services as editor. 

The spirit in which Miiller began his work, as set forth in 
the Samter prospectus referred to above, was worthy of all 
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praise. He had determined to make of the great advantages 
enjoyed by him in England that use which should be of widest 
and most direct avail to students of the Veda throughout the 
world: as he himself expresses it (p. 3), “ rather to make over 
my work at once, in its present shape, to the study and criticism 
of Sanskrit philologers, than to subject it longer, in my own 
private interest, to my own criticism.” He modestly recognizes 
thus (p. 2) the nature of his task: ‘the editing of the Rig-Veda, 
which deserved formerly to be admired as a work of genius, 
can now only be regarded as a work of patience.” It is, indeed, 
difficult for scholars accustomed only to the circumstances 
attending the publication of classical texts to realize how com- 
paratively simple is the labor of the editor of a Vedic text, 
where there are no real varie lectiones whatever, and only manu- 
scripts enough are needed to eliminate the errors of the most 
recent copyists. With the native comment, to be sure, the 
case is quite different; and, as Miiller’s plan included especially 
the editing of the comment along with the text, a wide prospect 
of collating and balancing and selecting and amending was 
open before him; respecting the details of this part of the 
work he gives much interesting information in the prefaces to 
the successive volumes. As to the intrinsic value of Saéyana’s 
comment, constructed among the Dravidians of Southern India 
in the 14th century of our era, there bas been not a little con- 
troversy ; but the opinion of competent scholars is now as good 
as unanimous, to the purport that Saéyana’s exposition of the 
hymns is neither worse nor better than such works are wont to 
be in Oriental literatures: indispensable leading-strings in the 
infancy of European acquaintance with the ancient texts, but 
only of inferior and occasional value when Western philology 
and criticism have once gotten firm hold upon those texts. 
Miiller, though his expressions have sometimes borne an 
ambiguous character and been misunderstood, has always held 
reasonable ground in the controversy over Sdyana; thus, he 
says already in his prospectus of 1846 : 


“Though I am entirely of the opinion of Rosen and of most other scholars as 
to the value of the commentary, which is well known to be of the 14th century 
A. D., nevertheless I regard it as indispensable. Without doubt, the true under- 
standing of the Veda has become lost in India itself; and theological, philosophi- 
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cal, and grammatical systems have forced these simple old hyms into the strangest 
moulds. But it is not to be feared that historical criticism and a true feeling for 
antiquity will let themselves be led astray by scholastic wisdom and pedantic 
subtlety. Our only concern is, to break our way by means of the commentary 
into the comprehension of this obscure language; and I doubt whether any one 
soever can attain such comprehension without first having devoted thorough study 
to the Indian comment.” 


No exception can be taken to these statements, even at the 
present time—unless, indeed, we are to regard the last sentence 
as implying that, in Miiller’s opinion, all scholars to come will 
have to arrive at their understanding of the Veda through its 
Indian interpreters; that the process of sifting the bushel of 
chaff for the two grains of wheat must needs be gone through 
with forever, by each new hungerer after Vedic scholarship. 
That is the non-sequitur which some have committed, and are 
even, perhaps, still committing: as it is also repeated, and far 
more persistently, by certain of the laborers in another depart- 
ment of Indian learning, the grammatical. Because the ancient 
Hindu grammarian Panini and his successors and complementers 
and correctors and reworkers were the indispensable and efficient 
aids of the first Europeans who studied Sanskrit, therefore their 
works are still and must continue to be the true sources and 
highest authorities of Sanskrit students. The character of 
Miller's Sanskrit grammar shows that from this error, at any 
rate, he cannot be pronounced free. 

At the time when Miiller began his publication, European 
study of the Veda had already pretty well outgrown its leading- 
strings. Considerable fragments of the comment had been 
printed ; much larger portions had been carefully studied by 
scholars who owned manuscripts of it, or had access to such in 
the libraries. The peculiarities of Vedic grammar and lexicon 
were beginning to be understood, and, in a host of matters, far 
better understood than by their Hindu interpreters. T'ransla- 
tions of considerable passages, by competent men, had been 
made public. The historical and mythological contents of the 
Veda were in process of being brought to light, with true com- 
prehension and in considerable detail. Every student who 
could get access to the text itself had the means: in his hands 
or within his reach of studying it profitably, and contributing 
rapidly to the advancement of others’ studies. There was an 
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eager desire for immediate command of fuller material. All 
over Europe, men were getting hold of what text they could, 
poring over hardly usable manuscripts, copying parts of them 
at first or second hand, and with an infinity of pains making 
their own indices verborum and special vocabularies. Sanskrit 
study was pausing and languishing for the Rig-Veda; and 
Miiller had undertaken to relieve its necessities—cutting off, 
as we have seen, more than one promising plan of the same 
kind, and for the time effectually preventing the formation of 
any others. He had abundant material in his hands, and, by 
his arrangement with the Indian government, he could count 
upon an income from his Vedic work alone far exceeding the 
average salary of a German professor. Seldom has a man had 
a grander opportunity of earning to himself the lasting gratitude 
of his fellow-students, by mere patient labor and devotion to 
the task entrusted to him. If he had urged thrqugh the press, 
at the cost of the slightest self-sacrifice, a simple text-edition of 
the Veda, and an index verborum to it, he would have been 
looked upon as having redeemed all his pledges, and might, 
without the least objection from any quarter, have taken what 
time he chose for the more showy and imposing edition of 
Séyana’s commentary with the text annexed. 

This was not the course which Miiller elected to pursue. It 
does not appear at precisely what date his compact with the 
East India Company was made. But certainly within a very 
reasonably brief time thereafter—namely, in October, 1849-— 
he was able to write the preface to his first completed volume, 
containing an eighth part of the text (just the part already pro- 
duced by Rosen), a fifth part of the text and commentary com- 
bined. It was hailed with enthusiasm, as the first instalment 
of a great and noble work ; and it lifted Miiller at once, in the 
eyes of the world, to the very front rank of laborers in the In- 
dian tield. Butfor a continuation the students of the Veda had 
long to wait. The second volume bears a date five years later 
than the first, namely, 1854 (though the preface is dated Christ- 
mas, 1858). In the preface, the editor states that for the latter 
part of the volume he had enjoyed the services of Dr. Theo- 
dore Aufrecht as assistant, “‘and the benefit hence derived can- 
not be too highly valued ;” by the aid of this scholar he hopes 
VOL. XXXV. 51 
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to bring the edition to an end much sooner than he had at first ex- 
pected. How much more than five years the continuation of the 
work would have had to be waited for if left to the labor of the 
editor himself, we can only conjecture. In the preface to the first 
volume, he bad announced that “ an introductory memoir on the 
Veda is in press, and will be published separately.” In his 
“History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” the appearance of 
which ten years later, in 1859, was the fulfilment of this prom- 
ise, he explained that his duties as professor (since 1851) of 
modern European languages and literatures at Oxford had com- 
pelled him for years to discontinue his favorite studies. Of 
course it was, in a sense, wholly at Miiller’s option to turn aside 
from the work which first brought him to England, aud devote 
himself to assuring his position there by other methods; but it 
is not strange that Sanskrit scholars should have been disap- 
pointed at the change, and felt that he was imposing upon them 
an undue part of that “patience” which he had formerly de- 
scribed as a leading accompaniment of the task of editing the 
Veda. 

They would (as has been already intimated) have waited 
with exemplary long-suffering for the portly volumes of com- 
mentary, if they could have been helped to prompt possession 
of the text. It was well known in Germany that Miiller had 
early perfected an arrangement with the celebrated publishing- 
house of Brockhaus at Leipzig for a pure text-edition; and 
this acted as an effectual bar to any similar undertaking on the 
part of other scholars. It was not, however, until 1856 that 
the first part of the promised edition appeared ; and it came 
weighted with an appendix—the Rig- Veda Pratigékhya—which, 
though valuable in itself, formed no necessary or even desira- 
ble addition to it, and proved a very millstone about its neck. 
Before the end of 1857 three parts were out, bringing the text 
down to the end of the first Book (mandaia), less than one fifth 
of the whole; and the publication was never carried further. 
In 1878 (preface to the text-edition bearing his name, to be de- 
scribed further on), Miiller tells us that the reason for his not 
having furnished a simple text long ago was that, though most 
anxious, he was “too poor to do it;” and that “ the expense of 
the undertaking proved too great to allow the German pub- 
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lisher to continue the work to the end.” This is a little strange. 
At just about the same time, a German publisher was found 
without any difficulty for the text of the Atharva-Veda, a 
work cousiderably more than half as bulky as the Rig-Veda, 
and so markedly inferior in importance to the latter that it 
could not aspire to anything like the same cireulation—the ed- 
itors receiving, in sole recompense of their labor, a dozen copies 
of the completed volume. Was it in the plan and style of 
publication which the editor prescribed, or in the heavy honora- 
rium which he exacted, as being “too poor” to forego it— 
either or both—that the burden lay which so wealthy, enter- 
prising, and far-sighted a firm as that of Brockhaus found itself 
unable to bear? It would be interesting to hear their account 
of the reasons why the undertaking turned out a failure. 

The fortunate engagement as assistant of so eminent and 
faithfully laborious a scholar as Aufrecht still continuing, the 
third volume of Miiller’s great life-work appeared with the 
most gratifying promptness, in 1856, only two years after the 
second. But a separation of the two collaborators was already 
impending, as regretfully pointed out by Miiller himself on the 
last page of his preface; it was followed some years later by 
the transfer of Aufrecht to Edinburgh as professor of Sans- 
krit in the University of that city. In view, perhaps, of the 
irreparable loss which he was about to suffer, we find Miiller in 
the same preface indulging in melancholy anticipations, At the 
advanced age of thirty-two, and with only about three fifths of 
his task accomplished, he says (p. xiii.): ‘I feel that ten years 
of my life are gone, and I know not whether I shall have suf- 
ficient time left to finish a work which I once undertook per- 
haps with too much confidence. Yet even if I should not see 
the completion of this work, I should not be sorry for the time 
that I have spent on it’—and soon. He girds himself anew, 
however, to his labors; and we find him in 1859 (preface to his 
“ History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature,” p. v., note) promis- 
ing that the fourth volume shall be published “next year ;” 
while it actually makes its appearance late in 1862, more than 
six years after its predecessor. The important assistance of 
Aufrecht in its preparation is again duly acknowledged, and 
his Edinburgh appointment is spoken of as a matter for con- 
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gratulation. But Miiller’s feeling of dejection continues; and 
while (preface, p. xxix.) he maintains as strongly as ever that 
“at the present moment the most pressing work is, no doubt, the 
Veda, and new hands are wanted both for the edition of texts, not 
yet published, and for the critical interpretation of the relics of 
the ancient poetry of the Rishis,” he is obliged to add: “my 
own contributions van for the future be but small.” This is in 
October, 1862. The next we hear from him on the subject is 
seven years later (1869), in the preface to his so-called first vol- 
ume of a translation of the Rig-Veda. There, looking back 
with a kind of regretful admiration to his early period of 
youthful enthusiasm and unflinching industry, he claims on his 
own behalf (p. vii.) that “it required no small amount of self- 
denial to decide in favor of devoting a life to the publishing of 
the materials rather than to the drawing of the results which 
those materials supply to the student of ancient language and 
ancient religion.” Then, a few pages after, as there rises more 
distinctly before his mind the remembrance of his great change 
of condition and temper, he glances at the complaints that had 
been made of the slowness of his execution of the work he 
had undertaken, and pleads thus (p. xii.) in abatement of judg- 
ment: “after all, one cannot give up the whole of one’s life to 
the collation of Oriental MSS. and the correction of proof- 
sheets. The two concluding volumes have long been ready for 
press, {the italics are ours] and as soon as I can find leisure, 
they too shall be printed and published.” 

Just how many years the two volumes had been ready and 
waiting Miiller’s leisure for their publication, we shall not 
probably ever know. In the preface to the fifth volume, which 
came forth at length three years later (1872), he speaks of “ now, 
after the lapse of ten years, resuming the work of my youth,” 
and of “doing so not without an effort.” The natural inference 
from this would seem to be that he had done nothing since the 
appearance of the volume of 1862. Then headds: “What I 
myself wished to learn from Sayana, I have learnt, and the 
critical restoration and editing of his text will involve a sacri- 
fice of time that I can ill afford.” He quite forgets that he had said 
three years before that this labor was already long since accom- 
plished, and that he had only to carry its result through the 
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press at his leisure. He goes on to explain that the urgent 
duties of the two professorships held by him in succession at 
Oxford, and the necessity of bringing up again his general schol- 
arship, bad compelled him for years to shelve Sanskrit almost 
entirely. “ Life is meant for more—at least, I think so—” he 
exclaims (in the spirit of one of the quotations given above), 
“than the mere drudgery of collating MSS. and correcting proof- 
sheets ;” and “the printing of six volumes like the present is 
enough to occupy the best part of a man’s life.” He explains 
his former threat, of October, 1862, to have meant that at that 
time he “ hardly imagined it would still fall to his lot to bring 
out the remaining two volumes.” He had, namely, formed 
other and more attractive plans; “‘ but (he concludes) the ex- 
tremely kind way in which I have been urged by scholars, not 
only in Europe, but also in India, to complete this edition of the 
text and commentary of the Rig-Veda, left me at last no choice.” 
In all this we seem to have the explicit acknowledgment that 
Miiller kad grown utterly weary of the work which he once 
took up with such ardent zeal; that he had come to regard the 
labor which it imposed as “ mere drudgery,” unworthy of occu- 
pying his time and thoughts (forgetting that no man’s life is 
meant for higher purposes than the faithful performance of a 
duty solemnly undertaken in the sight of all the world); that 
he shrank even from the burden of carrying through the press 
an already elaborated text, and left it lying for years in his desk 
untouched ; and that, but for the importunity of his friends, he 
would have abandoned the work altogether, careless of the en- 
gagements he had formed, not only with the Indian Govern- 
ment, but with all the students of India and her institutions. 

And yet, when the sixth and concluding volume at last came 
forth, two years later (September, 1874), Miiller introduces its 
preface with the following paragraph : 

“ When I had written the last line of the Rig-Veda and Séyana’s commentary, 
and put down my pen, I felt as if I had parted with an old, old friend. For thirty 
years scarcely a day has passed on which my thoughts have not dwelt on this 
work, and for many a day, and many a night, too, the old poets of the Veda, and 
still more their orthodox and painstaking expositor, have been my never-faiiing 
companions. Iam happy, no doubt, that the work is done, and after having seen 


#0 many called away in the midst of their labors, I feel deeply grateful that I have 
been spared to finish the work of my life. But habits established for so long a 
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time, are not broken without a wrench, and even now I begin to miss my daily 
task: I begin to long for some difficult and corrupt passages to grapple with, for 
some abrupt quotation from the Sdtyayanaka to verify, or for some obscure allu- 
sion to Pdnini to trace back to its original source.” 


A little later (p. viii.) in the same preface, he sums up with 
satisfaction and pride the grand total of his labors, and finds 
(he says), “to my cwn surprise, I confess, that I had published 
in my two editions of the Rig-Veda, the large one with, and the 
small one without the commentary of Séyana, what would 
amount to an annual volume of nearly 600 pages octavo, dur- 
ing twenty-five consecutive years.” It will help us to under- 
stand the value of this calculation, if we notice what he tells us 
elsewhere as to the amount of his personal contribution to one 
of its elements, the “small” edition. Its own title-page (given 
at the head of this notice) declares it to be “ reprinted” from 
the “large” edition ; and in its preface Miillersays: “I gladly 
promised to supply the MS. with all the corrections marked in 
my own copy during the last twenty years, and I only stipu- 
lated that I should be relieved from the task of correcting the 
proof-sheets.” That is to say: the text-edition was transcribed 
from the edition with commentary, then already complete ; Miil- 
ler furnished the corrections which he happened to have noted, 
four pages of preface, and his name upon the title-page ; and 
the result counts for 1,800 pages, or three years’ full work, in 
his twenty-five years’ labor ! 

If these things look strangely,the responsibility is Miiller’s; 
we have done nothing more than put together his published 
statements, leaving them to suggest their own inferences to 
candid minds. And there is yet another point or two to which 
we may draw attention in passing. The date of the preface 
whose introductory paragraph, quoted above, would lead any- 
one to suppose that the editor had just laid down his pen, 
with a sigh of relief tempered by fond regret, is “ September 
14th, 1874, the first day of the International Congress of 
Orientalists in London ;” and it is upon the record of the Con- 
gress that extra copies of the last sheet of text and commentary 
were handed around among the gathered savuns, to invite their 
rejoicing and congratulation upon the at last completed work. 
But the preface of the “ small” edition is dated in March, 1878, 
eighteen months earlier; and we have just seen that its issue 
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distinctly implies and acknowledges the prior completion of 
the other. Moreover, it was (in full accord with this publicly 
defined relation between the two) made known to special 
students of the Veda in February, 1878, that the sixth volume 
of the quarto Rig-Veda might be looked for about Easter of 
that year, since it was then already in type, even to the end of 
the index verborum. It is hardly to be supposed that the Ori- 
ental Congress would have played an eager part in that little 
scene of effusion over the winding-up sheet of the great and 
famous enterprise, if they had been aware that the volume, 
after being printed complete, had lain now for near two years 
waiting its editor’s leisure to be given to the public. As the 
prefixed varietas lectionis, of 82 pages, must have been virtually 
worked out in the working-ovt of the text itself, one does not 
see what can have been left for the editor to prepare after Feb- 
ruary, 1878, save his preface, of 55 pages. Yet, at the end of 
1874, in a sot-disant “Reply to Mr. Darwin” (Contemporary 
Review, January, 1875), we find him pleading as follows, in 
explanation of the fact that he had not read the Reviews of late, 
and so had learned only by accident that some profane person 
had been criticizing his views as to Darwinism and Language: 
“ During the whole of the year that has just passed away, all 
my spare time has been required for the completion of my 
edition of the Rig-Veda and its Sanskrit commentary ; I had to 
shut my eyes to everything else.” Certainly the readers of that 
preface had not entertained a suspicion that its production 
could have caused its author such a tremendous expenditure of 
time and labor—and the less, as it showed signs of extreme 
haste: when censuring (p. x.) the Petersburg Dictionary for omit- 
ting certain technical terms, Miiller had not had time to con- 
vince himself, as he might have done by a few minutes’ search 
in the Dictionary, that the words in question were really there.* 





* It appeared later, however, either that Miiller does not possess the Dictionary, 
and judges its deficiencies out of his inner consciousness, or that he 
finds its arrangement too difficult for him to master. For when he ex- 
plained at great length, in the London Academy (February 12, 1876), that he did 
not mean the particular terms he had specified as wanting, but only certain others, 
implied in the “etc.” which he had added to the former, Béhtlingk was able to 
reply (Jena Literaturzeitung, February 26th), that these others were also to be 
read there in their proper place. And when once more, in his retort to Béht- 
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Long, however, before Miiller’s enterprise had reached the 
stage to which we have followed its fortunes, it had become a 
matter of comparative indifference to Indianists at what rate 
his edition with commentary should advauce, and whether and 
when a text-edition from him should appear. We have seen 
that in 1857 his text at Leipzig came to a final, though unac- 
knowledged, termination. As the years passed by, and no 
continuation appeared or was promised, its force as an obstacle 
in the way of other similar undertakings gradually died out, 
and Aufrecht, with the codperation of Weber at Berlin, pre- 
pared to fill the void. His extremely practical and convenient 
edition (1861-3), giving (in transliteration) the complete sam- 
hité-text along with all the essential parts of the pada-text, and 
with the statements of the native authorities in full as to authors 
and metres etc., makes, when bound together, a single handy 
volume of somewhat over 900 pages. It filled two of the vol- 
umes (vi. and vii.) of Weber's serial, the /ndische Studien. Each 
volume, like all the others of the series, was aided by the Ger- 
man Oriental Society to the extent of about $75, or sixteen 
cents (eight-pence) a page; and, in testimony of its sense of 
the value of the work, the Berlin Academy voted to the 
editor a free gift of about $270 (£54).* To the end of the 
seventh Book, it followed, with collation and corrections, 
Miiller’s already published text; through the remaining books 
(two fifths of the whole), it was founded directly on the manu- 
scripts. 

Here was, at last, the whole Rig-Veda, the indispensable 
foundation of our knowledge of India, put within the easy 
reach of the students of India; and from this time dates almost 
a new era in Indian studies. Aufrecht’s edition is the real 
publication of the Veda; nothing can take away from this 
scholar the chief honor of being editor of the Rig-Veda: with 
a true sense of the urgency of the need, with a self-devotion 
which sought and found its reward in a consciousness of the 
service he was doing to science, and not in honors and emolu- 








lingk (ibid., March 18th), he lets drop respecting yet another Sanskrit word which 
he chances to use, that it does not stand in the Dictionary, he is for the third 
time set right, the word being in fact where it should be on its pages. 


* See Weber, in the Lit, Centralblatt (Leipzig) of November 1, 1873. 
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ments, he gave his fellow-scholars what they were most craving. 
Nor, in estimating his merits in connection with it, should we 
forget the part which, acknowledged and unacknowledged, he 
bore in Miiller’s own edition after its first volume. It is exceed- 
ingly to be regretted that his work was not, by a little added 
liberality on some one’s part, stereotyped, so that its (rare) 
typographical errors might have been corrected, and its contin- 
uance assured, At present it is out of print, and only to be 
picked up at second-hand. Some time it will have to be repro- 
duced ; for a work of precisely its character is called for, and 
will always command a steady sale. 

The text-edition bearing on its title-page the name of Miiller 
(although, as we have seen, he had stipulated against even 
reading its proof-sheets) also described itself in the same place 
as being “reprinted from the editi princeps ;” nor is it by any 
means the only place where Miiller ornaments his larger work 
with this high-sounding title. Doubtless its assumption will 
seem to many a little out of taste. We look back now, at the 
distance of a few centuries, to the period when the precious 
remains of antiquity were struggling out before the public 
amid the difficulties and discouragements of an art in its 
infancy and a community of scholars feeble in numbers and 
poor in wealth ; and we honor the pioneer publication, in the 
case of each work, with the name of editio princeps. But it is 
almost profanation, it is certainly not less than ludicrous pre- 
tension, to confer the same title now, when books are dropping 
from the press as fast as autumn leaves in Vallombrosa, and 
upon the unnumbered productions of a newly opened literature, 
where almosi every publication that is made would be entitled 
to receive it. There is hardly a Sanskrit scholar of any note 
who has not put forth, in this sense, from one to a dozen editio- 
nes principes; but, so far as we know, not one of them ever 
thought of blazoning his work with that name until Miiller 
set the example ; and it is greatly to be hoped that the practice 
will not become a general one. Nor has Miiller’s work a defen- 
sible claim on any ground to such a distinction. It was not 
the first edition begun: that honor belongs to Rosen’s; it was 
not the first edition finished: that honor belongs to Aufrecht’s; 
it can claim precedence for only about half the text. If Miiller 
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would take a title which neither his contemporaries nor poster- 
ity can dispute, he should proclaim himself “ responsible editor 
of the editio princeps of Séyana’s commentary :” it is all that 
truly belongs to him. 

But Miiller is not content with claiming to be first editor, 
he would fain also make himself out first translator, of the 
Rig-Veda. In the introductory sentence of his preface to his 
sole and only volume of transiation, he says that it has unex- 
pectedly fallen to his lot “to publish also what may, without 
presumption, be called the first translation of the ancient sacred 
hymns of the Brahmans.” Later he explains that, when he 
says “translation,” he does not precisely mean “translation,” 
but rather “ ¢raduction raisonnée,” a version accompanied by ‘a 
full account of the reasons which justify the translator in 
assigning such a power to such a word, and such a meaning to 
such a sentence.” Then, in the preface to his fifth volume of 
Sayana, he defends the claim at great length against the adverse 
criticism of Spiegel and others—but, in our opinion, with very 
indifferent success. He is at any rate consistent: if “ Rig- 
Veda text” means “ the text with Sféyana’s commentary,” then 
Miiller is its first editor; if “translation” means “ translation 
with Miiller’s commentary,” then he is first translator. That 
is to say, he may perhaps become such, at some remote time in 
the future; for it is seven years since his first volume appeared, 
and it contained only one seventy-fifth of the text. Moreover, 
as was pointed out at the time,* the plan of accounting fully for 
every word and every sentence of one’s version is quite incapa- 
ble of being carried out, and Miiller is far from having carried 
it out. To the objection that his version of the very first 
stanza implied an apparent false use of a grammatical form, 
upon which he had not spent a syllable of explanation, he has 
since replied (Chips, iv. 508; Am. ed’n, 490) that there must be a 
degree of division of labor in these matters, and that, as a certain 
noted Continental scholar was well known to be planning a Vedic 
grammar, he had purposely left all such points for him to dis- 
euss ; if he had deigned also to notice the objection taken to the 
mythology of the same version, he would probably have replied 





* See W. D. Whitney's Oriental and Linguistic Studies, i. 136. 
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that, one of these days, somebody would be sure to take up the 
mythological points, and hence it was proper to divide off that 
share of the work to him.* But as there are and are to be 
Sanskrit dictionaries also in existence, why should he not have 
been content, on the same principle, to divide off to: them the 
treatment of the adjective meaning ‘reddish’ in the very same 
stanza, instead of devoting to it eleven pages of superfluous 
exposition? If we are to establish the rule that the priority of 
a translator depends upon the relative length of his comment, 
then, when some scholar comes along who shall carry out Miil- 
ler’s plan more completely, by taking in all those other rele- 
gated matters, and rendering, let us say, only one hymn ina 
volume, instead of a whole dozen, as Miiller has done, this one 
will have a right to call himself, @ fortiori, the “ first translator” 
—until in his turn superseded by one who shall give an entire 
volume to a single verse: and so on, ad infinitum. In anticipa- 
tion of this emulous race for priority, we may again suggest a 
slight modification of Miiller's claimed title, to ‘‘ad interim first 
translator.” 

Besides the native comment, Miiller’s quarto edition contains 
one or two other important additions to the text. The report 
of the Hindu tradition as to author, divinity, and metre of 
every verse of the great collection, it shares with Aufrecht’s 
edition ; its index verborum and its index of pratika’s (first 
words of each verse) are its own. We have spoken already of 
an index verborum as being by far the most valuable gift, apart 
from the text itself, which could have been made by an editor 
of the Rig-Veda to his fellow-students; in real worth it out- 
weighs the comment twenty-fold. Miiller tells us (vol. v., p. 
xxv.) that his own index was made and finished before his pub- 
lication was begun. There is no telling how many years of solid 
and most fatiguing work, expended by other scholars in mak- 
ing their own duplications of it, would have been saved by its 
being given to the world at the outset. This must have been, 
for example, one of the very hardest preliminary labors falling 
upon the Vedic editor of the St. Petersburg lexicon. We have 





* Those who have studied Miiller’s Sanskrit grammar will well remember that 
he claims to have omitted the Syntax because Professor Bihler in India had 
promised to write a treatise on Sanskrit syntax. 
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it in our hands at last; but, on the one hand, it has come too 
late to have more than a fragment of the importance which 
would have belonged to it earlier: for the lexicon is finished, 
and Grassmann has also put forth a dictionary to the Rig-Veda 
(Leipzig, 1872-75), which includes a complete index. And, on 
the other hand, it is in a shape which deprives it of no small 
part of the usefulness it ought to possess. It is an index made 
on the labor-saving principle; one to the preparation of which 
Miiller need never have put bis own hand at all; one which 
could have been made upon the pada-manuscripts by a person 
who knew nothing of the Sanskrit except its alphabet. It is 
simply a reduction to alphabetic order of the elements of the 
pada or ‘word’ text, as constructed by the Hindu scholars: 
a text in which each vocable is presented by itself, severed 
from euphonic connection with its predecessor and successor, 
and cleansed, sometimes, of certain irregularities characteriz- 
ing the Vedic dialect. Miiller has done nothing toward 
grouping together the inflectional forms belonging to one 
root or theme: if we desire, for example, to look into the 
conjugation of the root kar, we must find the forms kar, akar, 
akria, krdhi, kriydma, cakdra, ete., ete, scattered through half 
the alphabet; and the declensional forms dpas, apas, adbhis 
are only less widely sundered ; while samyati and samyaté are 
twenty pages apart, by reason of a peculiar technicality in the 
pada-treatment of the former. Per contra, there is no separa- 
tion of words of widely different origin which chance to have 
the same form: kah, ‘who,’ and kah, ‘he made,’ are thrown 
indistinguishably together; so with apdém, ‘I drank,’ and 
apam, ‘of waters; so with asya, ‘do thou throw,’ and asya, 
‘of it;’ aud so on, in instances which are by no means ex- 
tremely rare. In short, it is an index upon which some weeks, 
or months, of hard work would have to be done by any scholar 
who should desire to use it otherwise than sporadically in the 
investigation of the Rig- Veda text; the best to be said of it is 
that now, Grassmann’s vocabulary being accessible, it takes a 
place secondary or auxiliary to the latter, and its defects will 
be comparatively little felt; there is even a certain advantage 
in its not being a mere repetition of the other. The zeal and 
devotion of Grassmann, his anxious and ingenious care to do 
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for the Vedic student the utmost that can be done, are in re- 
freshing contrast to the spirit displayed by his more famous 
contemporary, and merit high and grateful praise. His ap- 
pended index of roots and bases, arranged alphabetically 
according to their finals, is a marvel of patient, accurate, and 
acutely applied industry. 

Some of the same labor-saving spirit which we have noted in 
Miiller’s index verborum is to be traced also in his index of 
pratika’s. Dr. W. Pertsch of Gotha had given one, in 1853, in 
that great storehouse of original contributions to Sanskrit 
study, Weber’s Jndische Studien. The circumstances under 
which it was prepared, as explained at the time, took away all 
possibility of its being minutely accurate: it had been made for 
private use, its materials being gathered by several different 
hands, on several different systems, from single manuscripts 
and second-hand copies of manuscripts, before the publication 
of more text than is contained in Miiller’s first volume; and 
it was known to be in some degree defective; the editor had 
simply done all that was within his power to secure accuracy, 
and hoped, by aid of a long list of corrections at the end, to 
have made a tolerable approach to it. Miiller, now, instead of 
making a new index of his own, or carefully verifying the old 
one, line by line, has merely reproduced the latter (as he him- 
self explains in his preface), making such additional corrections 
as the editor was able to furnish him, and such as he had him- 
self chanced to note in connection with his use of it. He is 
pleased to say that the names of the scholars concerned in its 
first preparation are “a sufficient warrant for completeness and 
accuracy ;” but not one of them, certainly, would put forward 
any such claim on its behalf; they would assert only that, 
pending the completion of Miiller’s text or some other, it was 
as good as the circumstances admitted: a useful provisional 
work, until superseded by a better. It should never have 
been reproduced without a thorough verification, such as would 
have cost a careful worker perhaps a fortnight; in its present 
state it contains not a few errors inherited from its source, and 
there (but not here) excusable enough.* 





*To show that we do not speak loosely, a few corrections are added. Insert 
twayd ha svid, viii. 102 [Aufr. 91]. 3. Omit agne atrivan and ghrtavrato dhanaddh. 
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We have felt it to be due to the cause of truth that the 
exposition here given should be put clearly upon record. It 
is no private and obscure enterprise that we have been 
describing, but (as we pointed out at the beginning) one of the 
most famous of the century; if misapprehensions are widely 
prevalent as to its character, they ought to be removed. A 
generation of Indian scholars is arising that have no personal 
knowledge of its history; it is proper that this should be told 
by one who has watched its whole progress, and shared the 
sentiments of those for whose especial benefit it claimed to 
be undertaken. While it was dragging slowly along, Miiller 
was doing a large amount of real work, quite enough to make 
the reputation of any man. His “ History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,” his “Sanskrit Grammar,” his “ Rig-Veda Praticé- 
kbya,” his “ Lectures on Language,” his “ Lectures on Religions,” 
his “Chips,” and the other numerous fugitive writings from 
which the Chips are selections—these are his genuine merits; 
and by their value, as tested by time and competent criticism, 
he has the right to demand to be judged. Many, perhaps 
most, will think that he was far more usefully occupied with 
them than with the Rig-Veda; that his time was, as he himself 
more than once intimates, too precious to be expended in the 
collation of manuscripts and the reading of proof-sheets. That 
is a question with which we have here nothing whatever to do. 
What concerns us is simply his relation to the Rig-Veda. 
When he and bis friends set him up before the world in the 
attitude of first editor and first translator of the Veda, his 
mostly anticipated text in one hand and his version of twelve 
hymns in the other, and call on all men to admire his self- 
denying devotion and his patient and persistert industry, it is 
high time to raise an energetic protest. Of devotion and 
industry in this particular direction, since the publication of 
his first volume, bis fellow-scholars are unable to discover a 
trace. At least half-a-dozen men have done far more for the 
Rig- Veda than he bas personally done; indeed, whatever may 





Correct reference numbers as follows: agnir mérdhd, viii. 44. 16; abhi tud vrshabhd, 
viii. 45. 22; asya piba yasya, vi. 40. 2; upa te gd iva, x. 127. 8; jushasva saprath 
. ++ L 76.1; part ’me gdm, x. 155.5; yuvam surdmam, x. 131. 4; sahasragrngo, 
vii. 56. 7. Correct phrases as follows: tam sadhricir and pro 'grdm pttim. 
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be his deserts toward Séyana and Sféyana’s commentary, he 
has yet to link his name with the Rig-Veda itself by any 
special tie which will bear testing. This connection, of course, 
he may yet bring about in his German retirement: withdrawn, 
as he himself describes it, from the distractions of his public 
and private duties in England, and able henceforth to devote 
himself directly to the furtherance of Sanskrit studies. He 
has had his reward. No man was ever before so lavishly paid, 
in money* and in fame, for even the most unexceptionable 
performance of such a task. For personal gratitude in addition, 
there is not the slightest call. If Miiller had never put hand 
to the Veda, his fellow-students would have had the material 
they needed perhaps ten years earlier, and Vedic study would 
be at the present moment proportionally further advanced. 
They will perhaps congratulate him personally on the good 
thing he has made of it, and wish themselves the tithe of his 
fortune. But their gratitude they will reserve for the liberal 
patrons whose bounty made the work possible, for the scholars 
who contributed to it with no adequate public recognition, and 
for the friends who sustained the sinking resolution of the 
responsible editor, and by their urgency prevented his breaking 
off in the middle, and leaving his text, what his translation is 
likely ever to remain, a fragment. 





* The original honorarium, of about £500 a volume, is well-nigh or quite 
unprecedented in the history of purely scholarly enterprises; and the grounds on 
which the final additional gift of £2,000 was bestowed have never been made 
public. Mr. J. Fergusson, in his “ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture” 
(1876; p. 732, note 2), calls attention to the fact that, at the very time when it 
was bestowed, the Government were refusing an application for £200 to aid the 
publication of a most important series of Indian inscriptions, declaring that it 
could not “ consent to charge the public revenues of India with the cost of such 
an undertaking;” and he gives expression to the dissatisfaction with which the 
contrast was viewed by the friends of Indian study in England. 

















Notices of New Books. 


Articte X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Eaviz’s Eneutsn Brsiz.*—Appearances warrant the belief that 
the English-speaking people will not soon tire of the story of the 
English Bible. The agencies by which it has come to be what it 
is are numerous, and about some of the processes there is just 
enough of uncertainty to stimulate investigation. Each new ex- 
plorer may confidently hope to detect and refute some blunders 
made by those who went over the path before him, and may count 
himself very fortunate if he succeeds in guarding his own state- 
ments from inaccuracy. 

Dr. Eadie has essayed to tell the story in his way, sparing, as 
he says, no pains “to present the narrative in its truth and to dis- 
entangle it from conflicting statements and traditional errors.” 
The course of his investigations carries him back to Anglo-Saxon 
times and the days of Cedmon and Bede, and he follows the his- 
tory down through twelve centuries to the organization of a com- 
mittee of revision in 1870 under the auspices of the Convocation 
of Canterbury. 

To the subject of a revision of the New Testament, one hundred 
and fifty pages are devoted, presenting a formidable array of errors 
which in his judgment need to be removed from the version in 
common use; errors growing out of imperfections in the text, in- 
exact renderings, want of uniformity, neglect of important dis- 
tinctions, inconsistencies in dealing with the Greek article, mis- 
rendering of tenses and prepositions, variations in the form of 
proper names, and infelicities in terms for the productions of 
Palestine. These defects are pointed out with great detail. How 
far the author’s suggestions will be heeded in the revision com- 
mittee of which he was a distinguished member, it is not the 
province of the historian to tell, but the detailed ehumeration of 
these possible improvements of the commonly received version is 
a noteworthy sign of the minute and careful attention which the 





* The English Bible. An external and critical history of the various English 
translations of Scripture, with remarks on the need of revising the English New 
Testament. By Joun Eapre, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, United Presbyterian Church. In two volumes, 8vo. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1876. Vol. I. xx + 440. Vol. Il. xii + 504 pp. 
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whole subject is undoubtedly receiving from the scholars in Great 
Britain and America who are now enlisted in this work. 

Just here, without meaning to disparage that work in any 
degree, we are glad to produce some striking testimony to the 
general accuracy and fidelity of our version in its present familiar 
form. In various countries of Europe, as is well known, similar 
revisions of standard versions are recently completed or are still 
in progress. At Halle a revised edition of Luther’s New Testa- 
ment has been published, with the formal sanction of the Eisenach 
Conference. The changes in orthography and grammatical forms 
from the standard edition of 1545, are very numerous, but the 
total number of passages in which the translation is amended is 

, only 259, and it is stated on good authority* that in 221 of these 
cases, the effect of the emendation is to bring Luther’s version into 
harmony with the reading of our English Bible,—a most remark- 
able and unlooked-for tribute to the accuracy of our translators, 

Dr. Eadie goes over the historical ground very thoroughly, 
endeavoring “to weigh the merits of each translator or company 
of translators, with open impartiality.” He gives four chapters to 
Wyckliffe, twelve to Tyndale, four to Coverdale, five to Matthew’s 
Bible, and six to the Great Bible. In the second volume, six 
chapters are devoted to the Genevan version, three to the Bishops’ 
Bible, two to the Douai version, and seven to the Authorized, 

The chief merit of his work seems to us to be found in its 
attempt to show what influences were combined to produce each 
successive translation; what helps were furnished by editions of 
the original, or by new Continental versions, and what was the 
true bond of connection between these several versions for English- 
speaking people, the appeararce of which, one after another, so 
peculiarly characterizes the century following the first publication 
of the Greek New Testament by Erasmus in 1516. Canon West- 
cott has done good service in the same direction, but Dr. Eadie’s 
more ample pages give room for much more extended illustration. 

It is somewhat refreshing to note the vigor with which he 
refutes the hasty and erroneous accounts of Froude, and Hallam, 

Ly and other writers whose statements concerning the English Bible 

lack the foundation of fact. 
We notice frequent carelessness in the typography of the volume, 
though the citations seem, as a rule, to be made with great care. 


* Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 1871, page 406. 
VOL. XXXV. 52 
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In the few cases, however, where the author has occasion to allude 
to America, he is not well informed. He speaks of an edition pre- 
pared for the American Bible Society in 1856, though evidently 
referring to that of 1851. He relies on Thomas’ statement, now 
discredited, to the effect that Scriptures bearing the imprint of 
Mark Baskett, London, were printed in Boston in 1742 and 1752. 
He twice gives the name of Arthur, instead of Aitken, as the pub- 
lisher of the Bible first printed without disguise in America in 1782 
(which by the way was not a quarto but a 12mo), and says “this 
took place 162 years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers; 
and strange to say, a Genevan Bible had been already published 
in 1743.” Very strange, if true; but it happened to be a German 
Bible and that was not so strange. We have no doubt that with 
regard to Scotland and England, Dr. Eadie was better informed. 

We regret to mention that the decease of the author, whose 
valuable commentaries have made many familiar with his name, 
ended his earthly studies and labors shortly after these volumes 
were issued from the press. 


Oxp Bises.*-—This little volume is attractive in its aspect, and 
is intended to give in a compact form some general information 
about the versions of Scripture which have been used by English- 
men from the earliest days. It shows some marks of care in the 
preparation and some marks of carelessness. Mr. Dore professes 
to have examined carefully every version referred to, and to have 
preserved the original spelling in all quotations, but his work is 
so full of inaccuracies and blunders as to be absolutely worthless 
as an authority. A single example must suffice. He says (p. 64), 
“The first edition of the Genevan or Breeches Bible was published 
by Rowland Hill at Geneva in 1560, and from that date until 1612 
no year passed without one, two, or more editions, being issued from 
the press.” The publisher’s name was Rouland Hall. After the 
second edition, in 1561, no new one appeared till 1568, The 
edition of 1570 was the last on a foreign press. It was not printed 
in England before 1575. There seem to have been no editions 
published in 1584, 1604, and 1612, but the demand did not cease 
with the publication of the authorized version, for two editions 
appeared in 1613, one in 1614, two in 1615, and one in folio the 
following year. It will be hardly worth while for any one to look 
to such a writer for trustworthy information. 
~*0ld Bibles; or, An Account of the Various Versions of the English Bible. By J. 
R. Dore. London: Pickering. 1876. pp. xviii, 104, 16mo. 
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Mr. Froraincuam’s “TRANSCENDENTALISM IN New Ene- 
LAND”’* is an interesting and valuable history, if a work so sketchy 
and uncritical deserves to be called a history. It is interesting for 
the manner in which the author has collected and arranged bis 
materials and the pleasant way in which he has recited his tale of 
men and books and systems. It is valuable because it will pre- 
serve the memory of not a few incidents, the memory of which 
was fast dying out in the present generation. The phuses of spec- 
ulative thought in this generation are becoming very unlike those 
which astonished conservative Boston and traditional New Eng- 
land some thirty-five years ago, when Rev. George Ripley dared to 
defend Christianity on the ground of its inner spirit, in default 
and without the aid of miracles, and his doctrine was assailed by 
Prof. Andrews Norton as the latest form of infidelity ; when Ralph 
Waldo Emerson vexed and grieved his father’s friends and his 
own by his astonishing address to the senior class in Divinity Col- 
lege in 1838, and Theodore Parker sprung a mine among his 
brethren a few years later in his memorable ordination sermon. 

Mr. Frothingham’s sketch of the Kantean Philosophy cannot be 
said to be incorrect so far as it goes. Perhaps it goes far enough 
to satisfy its author and his readers. It is surprising that he 
omits altogether to record the application which Kant made of his 
own principles to the questions of supernaturalism and revela- 
tion, in which he anticipated, with a much more vigorous logic 
than that of many of his followers, the vague and florid unbelief of 
so many of the New England transcendentalists, We observe that 
the great movements for reform are referred by him more exclu- 
sively to the Unitarian and Rationalistic Transcendentalists as 
their originators than the truth would warrant. The orthodox 
faith and the orthodox conscience of many who were in no sense 
Transcendentalists contributed very largely to the growth and 
strength of the movement against temperance and slavery, and 
brought no little practical wisdom and self-sacrifice to the cause 
of right in the hour of trial. There were not a few philosophical 
Transcendentalists in New England who held fast to a super- 
natural Christianity as their predecessors had done in the days of 
Herbert and Collins. We ought not to be surprised that such a 
thinker and writer as Mr. Frothingham should not do justice to 





* Transcendentaliem in New England. A History by Octavius Brooks Frota- 
INGHAM, author of “ Life of Theodore Parker,” “ Religion of Humanity,” etc., etc. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 
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these aspects of Transcendentalism. He has done the best which 
he could; as a literary artist he deserves cur heartiest commenda- 
tion, as a critic and a theologian he has done the best which so 
negative and mystical a thinker as he could possibly achieve. 


Prestipent Bascom’s Purtosopuy oF Rexicion* is a vigorous 
and independent discussion of the grounds of religious belief. 
The topics are Matter and Mind, God, Nature, Man, Immortality, 
Revelation, Miracles, Inspiration, Interpretation, Sin and Divine 
Law, Trinity, Christ, his Divinity and Work, Holy Spirit, Sanctifi- 
cation, the Church, Future Life, Lines and Conditions of Progress. 
These topics are all treated with the greatest freedom from con- 
ventional language and traditions, with a spirit fully alive to the 
destructive tendencies of modern thought, and yet with a moral 
earnestness which now and then rises to eloquent fervor. The can- 
did and thoughtful reader may fail to be convinced by some of 
the utterances the author puts forth as arguments, he may now 
and then weary of the needless length of his discussions, but he 
can not fail to find much in the volume which is pertinent to the 
difficulties and objections which are current in these times, and 
now and then an important contribution to the defence and vin- 
dication of the Christian Faith. 

The discussions in this volume naturally invite extended criti- 
cisms, but these we must leave to each reader to furnish for him- Si 
self. 


Pror, Henry N. Day’s Exrements or Psycuo.ocy* is a small 
volume of 248 pages, but it gives us the results of faithful and 
earnest and independent thinking and contains some novelties in 
the science of the human soul, The classification adopted by the 
author is peculiar to himself, in that he classes under the sensibil- 
ity, the imagination and the memory in all their functions, so far 
as it would appear to the casual reader. Only the reader who 
is well acquainted with Psychological Science would correct this 
natural construction of the author’s meaning and interpret him 
as referring only the passive and unconscious affections and activ- 





* A Philosophy of Religion, or, the Rational Grounds of Religious Belief. By 
Joun Bascom, author of “Principles of Psychology,” “Philosophy of English 
Literature,” ‘“Aisthetics,” etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 

* Elementsof Psychology. By Henry N. Day, author of “ Logic,” “ Moral 
Science,” “Atsthetics,” “Art of Discourse,” etc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1876. 
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ities of the mind in imagination and memory to the sensibility, 
and this on the ground of their passivity. We have'no doubt 
that this treatise may be’ made an interesting and useful text 
book, if it is used by an able and thoughtful teacher, and: would 
recommend it to instructors and students as an able and ingenious 
and independent work, which does great credit to its much re- 
spected and most laborious author. 


Roounp my Hovssr.*—This book has a real value for its descrip- 
tions of country life in France, by a thoughtful and unprejudiced 
observer, who had his home for years in one of its remote pro- 
vinces. Nothing can be more unlike what the foreigner usually 
sees in Paris than the people and the scenes which he describes. 
The results of his observations are the more deserving of attention 
just now, as the rural population of France are acquiring more 
and more political importance. In no country of Western Europe 
also is the “ peasant-world,” as he calls it, so large in proportion 
to the whole population. Mr. Hamerton tells us that among 
this vast number of people “ few can read easily enough to do it 
for their pleasure,” and that practically “ the book and the news- 
paper have no direct influence upon peasant life.” One of the 
results of the “incredible ignorance” of the French country peo- 
ple, he says, is that they do not even know what the word 
“France” means; and it was this entire absence of all geographi- 
cal knowledge which made the peasantry, in a measure, insensible 
to any patriotic appeals during the Franco-German war. “Tell 
them that the war has ended in the loss of Alsatia and Loraine, 
This conveys no direct idea to their minds. Why should they 
make sacrifices for the people of Alsatia who were always as for- 
eigners to them.” This absence of national feeling, incredible as 
it seems to us, is illustrated at length. We have no space in 
which to follow the author in his interesting description of this 
subject, or even to enumerate the titles of the other subjects 
which he takes up. It must suffice to say that he describes all 
the phases of country life in France as he became acquainted with 
it in the familiar intercourse of years with all classes and condi- 
tions of people in a provincial town. We ought not to close with- 
out some reference to the charm of Mr. Hamerton’s style, which 
throws an additional interest around every subject which he 
treats. 


* Rownd my House ; Notes of rural life in France in peace and war. By PHILIP 
Gisert Hamerton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 12mo. pp. 415. 
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Barnum’s Enerise Ruymes.*—We fear that Mr. Barnum, by 
the preparation of this very convenient book, has rendered him- 
self accountable for an immediate increase in the number of rhym- 
sters which it is appaling to contemplate, He has made in fact a 
great labor-saving machine by which an indefinite number of 
rhymes may be turned out at a moment’s notice. A hundred years 
ago, Walker published a “ Rhyming Dictionary,” which was so 
clumsily arranged, and put together in so defective a manner, that 
it is doubtful whether any one was ever actually enticed by it into 
perpetrating doggerel, who was not already strongly predisposed. 
For a hundred years his book has remained the only book of the 
kind, and it is practically so worthless that in all probability not 
one in a thousand of the poetasters of the day ever heard of it. 
But Mr. Barnum has constructed a new book on what is undoubt- 
edly the correct principle. It is so simple that the wonder is no 
one has ever attempted it before! “Words are arranged accord- 
ing to their rhyming adaptations and sounds.” That is all! But 
we foresee in this remarkably innocent, and, we may say, to the 
ordinary mind, uninteresting book, a new danger to the literature 
of the day. It is but fair to say, however, that Mr. Barnum takes 


a more hopeful view of the situation. He expresses the hope in 
his preface, that “it will aid poets and versifiers to do their work 
better and more easily; and thus it will assist in the cultivation 
of good taste and feeling, the improvement of literature, the 
promotion of human welfare, and the glory of Him who is Lord 
of all.” 
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